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ABSTRACT 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, Oregon* s Migrant 
Education Program coordinated the planning eind administration of 
several district migrant programs into area projects, ' Objectives for 
these projects are to provide: (1) diagnostic and prescriptive, 
each -one-t each-one or tutorial educational services for all migrant 
students without the background necessary for a regular classroom 
situation; (2) career ladder educational opportunities for 
non-certificated personnel; (3) educational and cultural inservice 
programs for project administrators and staff members; (4) 
home- school consultant services for migrant education programs; (5) 
free lunch and health services where needed; (6) a format and 
guidelines fcr a third party evaluation and a contract for evaluating 
all migrant education programs; (7) records on no less than 95% of 
the migrants enrolled in the public schools; and (8) a guide and 
special inservice training for preschool program implementation^ A 
complete description of the 8 area ^projects which were funded to 
provide educational^ healthy nutritional^ and social services for 
migrant students in grades K-12 is given in this third party 
evaluation report for fiscal year 1971-72. Summer programs primarily 
for children ages 5-14 are also described • Tabular data are given for 
each regular term and summer area project. (NQ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Migrant Education Section of the Oregon Department of Public Instruction is 
responsible for providing educational and ancillary services to children of migrant 
agricultural workers. Title I of the elementary and Secondary act, public law 89-^10, as 
amended by public law 89-750, provides payment to state educational agencies for 
assistance in educating children of migratory agricultural workers. Funds provided by the 
United States Office of Education are used to meet special educational needs of migratory 
children and to coordinate these services with similar programs and projects in other states. 

The following definition of a migratory child is contained in Public law 89-750. ''A 
migratory child of a migratory agricultural workers is a child who has moved from one 
school district to another during the past year with a parent or guardian who was seeking or 
acquiring employment in agriculture including related food processing activities such as 
canning.*' 

A migratory child of a migratory agricultural worker may continue to be considered 
such a child up to five years, with a concurrence of his parents and therefore, may remain 
eligibje for participation ir> migrant projects for that period. The purpose for extending the 
eligibility for five years is to admit former migratory children into the program and to 
provide children already in the programs with continued services after they have ceased to 
migrate. 

Tiie following organizational chart depicts the organization of the Migrant Education 
Section of the Department of Public Instruction in Oregon. The program is under the direct 
supervision of the Superintendent of Public Instruction *vho in turn coordinates the program 
through the Coordinator of Migrant Education. He in turn supervises the local areas who are 
conducting projects for migrant students and he also coordinates the efforts of the Migrant 
Education Service Center v^hich provides ancillary services to the local project directors. 
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.111 order to assiM ilie local eduoatioiiai agencies dcsclop priorities for ilieir piomonus. 
tjie inigraiit education piograin. witii tiie assistance of ilie advisory coninmioo, sei the 
tollowiiig objectives. 

STATE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1. Provide diagnostic and prescriptive. eacl^oikMcaeh^one or tutoriai educational 
j>crvices for all inigranr suidents who do noi liave die educaiional background to 
function in a regular classiooni situation. 

2. Provide caieer ladder educational opportunities for target group non^certificated 
personnel. 

3. Provide both educational and cultural inservice programs for all project 
administrators and migrant education staff members. 

4. Develop format and guidelines for a third party evaluation and coniracr foi 
evaluation of all migrant education programs. 

5. Generate records on uo less than 95 percent ofall migrant students enrolled in 
Oregon public schools. 

6. Develop a guide and provide special inservice training for preschool program 
implementation. 

7. Provide home-school consultant services for all migrant education programs. 

8. Provide? free lunch and liealth services for all students ng these services. 

These objectives wre implemented by the local educational agencies in tlieir areas and 
supervised by the migrant education program at the state level, 

The area project directors for the participating districts, their staff and local advisory 
committees, prepare and submit preliminary proposals to the state advisory committee and 
the Oregon Board ofEducation, These proposals are reviewed by the committee and the 
Oregon Board of EduTation at a* meeting in v^hich the area project directors participate. At 
these meetings suggestions and improvements for the proposals are often presented"ahd at 
the termination of the meeting the Oregon Board .of Education and the project directors 
negotiate any changes that are to be made in the project and then the final proposal is 
presented to the 0.. ''^on Board of Education for approval. 
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State Plan Sumniary 



Title I^M 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Migrant Amendment 
Fiscal year 1971-72 



In the fiscal year 1970-71, a policy of area wide program planning and administration 
was incorporated into the state migrant plan. By coordinating the programs of several 
districts into one area project it was anticipated that this would increa^> the continuity of 
the educational programs for the migrant students, provide more comprehensive programs, 
insure closer project supervision and make possible better auditing procedures and better 
control of project activities. Available, evIJence after the first year's implementation of this 
type of program indicated that the area concept was accomplishing the above stated goals, 
thus, this concept became a policy. 

This concept required that in each area an area coord^ator be appointed to assist the 
districts in project planning, coordination, proposal wri;ing, project administration and 
evaluation, it was the area coordinators responsibility to assure that tlie district programs 
were conducted i such a manner as to be compatible with the activities projected in the 
project proposal. 

The area coordinator was contracted through the largest district or an intermediate 
education district, whichever was most applicable for an area. Experience indicated that his 
assignment was more easily accomplished if his base was at the intermediate education 
district level rather than at a local school district. A listing of the area coordinators can be 
found in this report. 

In fiscal year 1971-72, eight regular term area projects were funded. They provided 
diversified educational, health, nutritional and social services for migrant students from 
kindergarten through high school. A complete description of these eight regular term 
projects can be found in the project description section of this report. 

Although the major emphasis projected by the state plan was on the development of 
regular term projects, provisions were also made for summer scliool programs. Eight area 
projects for summer programs were-funded and implemented during the summer of 1972. 
The summer projects were designed primarily for children ages 5^-14 and were directed 
towards improving reading and communication skills, diversified school and field trip 
experiences and health and nutritional services. A complete description of the summer 
school programs can be found in this report. 

The regular term projects and the summer school projects were designed for children 
at the preschool through twelfth grade level. These programs formed the major core of 
migrant education in the state. In addition to these programs, there were two programs 
designed to serve post-secondary students. One was an undergraduate program fri bilingual 
education located at Eastern Oregon College and the other was a high school equivalency 
program located at the University of Oregon. Both of these projects are dea^ribed in this 
report. 
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Migrant liducation Service Center 



Introduf'tton: 

The Mmrau! Education Service Center (MLSO w.is conincied !i» iwwclum ;in a Ncrxice 
CJiner for project nnd nonprojeci diNtricih that served nugnnii NUiJeniN. The OrctiiMi lUuird 
^ of Kducaiion employed only a nngrani education coordinaior ,ind a secretary, and this was 
^10I siifncieni staff to provide all the supervisory activities required for adequate 
adininistraiion of the total niigranl progrs therefore, certani icsponsihilitios were 
delegated to the MKSC staff. Their major activ s were to* coordinate siate-wide and district 
inser\ice programs, implement the National ^"teriitate-Mierani Student Record Transler 
System, serve as a library for educational materials and equipment and function as a liaison 
with other agencies who were providing services for inigrams in Oregon, The MHSC was also 
involved in program monitoring, evaluation and development. 

To implement these responsibilities the MHSC was staffed by two coiiMiltants, Mr. 
Alton Byrd served as director of the MHSC and coi^rdinaled ihe Migrai)t Student Transler 
System and he was also involved in monitoring «Liivities. Miss Kay Birge was the other 
consultant and she coordinated the inservicc program lor the areas at the state and loca! 
levels. She was also involved in program development ai the preschool level. TJiciiUvcre two 
terminal operators-secretaries. Siierrie Ncvins and Karen Willett. who workeJ with the 
Record Transfer System and performed secretarial i;ervices for the Center, A media manager. 
Mr. Rick Hoelling, served as the coordinator of the educational materials and equipment, lie 
also provided video taping services for any of the areas in need of ihis ty|>e of assistance. 

Each of the major roles of the MUSC are explained in more detail in the following 
paragraphs. . _ " 

inservicc 

One of the major inservicc goals of the ,MESC was to plan the state hiservice 
conference which was held in the fall. This conference was designed to remediate an 
identified need of the project arcasl and was followed with a number of local conferences to 
further reinforce and iinpleineiit'lhc ideas provided at the state conferenjce. In order io plan 
this conference, meetings were held with area directorsjoeal administrators and resource 
teachers to determine their needs and priorities. From these meetings, and after reviewing 
the proposals submitted by the area coordinators, it was determined that tlie conference 
wovld concentrate on the role of the resource teacher in the leaching of reading. TJie 
eoirept of individuali/ation in reading was also emphasized. The state conference was held 
for tA^o days whli 150 participants. Drs. Nicholas Silvaroli and Warren Wheelock conducted 
the conference and they provided instruction in the use of informal reading inventories, 
vocabulary evaluation and word attack skills. From this coiiVerence, ideas were generated 
that were used in monthly follow-up sessions conducted throughout the state by the MKSC. 
The subject of these meetings varied depending on t!ie area in which they yi-ere conducted 
but they included follow-up on the skills presented at the conference as well as suggestions 
for the implementation of resource centers and the teaching of reading ni these centers. 

The foIU)Wing schedule is an outline of the inservicc programs that were developed. 

1, September October, Identification of local area program objectives and needs. " 
2- November. Selection of a date, consultants and place for state conference, 

3. December. State conference for teacliers, administrators and aides. 

4, January, Develop with local education associations and area personnel, regional 
follow-up schedules. 

^ 5, January - May. Conduct regional follow-up in Malheur and Klamath Counties 
and Willamette Valley. 



In addiiiiin lu the rcading-ccnicani iiiscr\iccs. :% m?i im" montfiU |1IC\cIuhii| incciings 
were conducieJ ilirouctlioui Uic nUiu\ The two major >Mgrnphic ;ircis seived wcie ihe 
Willamcuc Valley and Malliour Couniy. The focus oi ihe lneeUnJ^^ were on proerani 
developnieni and iniplcuicniaiion of uirnculum inatenak In adihnon io sliesc nionihK 
iiieciings, I wo ^iaie*wide preschool conferences were held, one ni ilie fall and one m ilie 
spnng. The fall conference emphasized iniplenicnialion of instructional progrants :iiid the 
spring conference served as an evaluation and review for llie year, 

A schedule of the inservicc meoiit^s conducted by the MtSC during ilic l*)7l-72 
school year is provided (sec below). A summary of iliesc meetings indicates that: (1)30 
programs were conducted dealing with language arts for 72 hours attended by 67! 
participants; (2) 14 programs for preschool leachers and-aides for 54 hours attended by 2(>6 
participants; (3) eight programs dealing with rhythms and P.H. activities for 21 hours 
attended by 1 78 participants; (4) ten programs on cult uraNiffcrences for 17 hours attended 
by 213 participants: (5) 13 programs concerning the record transfer ^steni for 14 hours 
attended by 192 participants; (6) six programs concerning orientation to the Title l -M 
program for six hours attended by 11 2 participants; (7) four programs concerning objectives 
and evaluation for sumnKr school programs for four hours attended by 77 participants. 

Schedule of Inservice Meetii^ 1971-72 
Oite Siibtecl 

SEPTEMBER 

2! One4iour in-service for 20 Klamath County administrators, teachers, and 

aides concerning Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

OCTOBER 

8 One>hour in-service for 21 preschool teachers and aides lealing with the 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

T*^o-lu>ur in-service for 21 prcschoi>! teachers ajvj aides nivolving use of 
rhythms and folk dances. 

Two-hour in-service for 21 preschool teachers and aides reviewing Oregon s 
Preschool Curriculum Guide. 

12. One-iiour in-service for 10 teaclters and aides at Marion Elementary School 

dealing with Migrant Record Transfer System. 

14 One-hour in-service for 21 administrators, teachers and aides in Malheur 

Courty for Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 

!9 Two-Iiour in-service for 19 participants in Hiltsboro dealing with folk dances 

and rhythms. 

26 One-hour in-service for 17 participants In Hillsboro dealing with Cultural 

Differences. 

NOVEMBER 

10 One4u)ur in^rvice at Gervais for 21 participants dealing with Cultural 

Differences. 

23 Three-hour in-service relating science activities for primary grades for 30 
teachers and aides. 

24 Three-hour in-service on intermediate reading methods for 30 teachers and 
aides. 

30 Two-hour in-service on science activities for 15 preschool teachers and aiaes 

• in Mallicur County. 
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DECEMBER 

2 3 ' State Coiircrciicc on Reading tor 150 teachers iiiul admiiusinitors. A time 

breakdown for tlie 10 hours inchideJ 2lu)ursoii intorninl readnig mvcniorv . 

_ 2 liours denioustr.iting :uid inierpreihig intbrnial reading inveniorieN. 2 liours 

on ninierials for language developnieni. 2 hour.'; on word attack skills, and 2 
hoiirs dealing with individual problems in word attack. 

Tliree-hour in-service dealing with intbrinal reading inventoricN and word 
attack skills for 10 teacliers and adiniiusiraiorj> at Butte Creek. 

JANUARY 

^ ' Two-hour in-service on learning gaincN and how to use them for 10 leadierN 

and adininistraiors at Butte Creek. 

14 One-hour in-service on Migrant Record Trjiister System tor 20 teacher aides 

in Yamhill County. 

19 Two hour in-service on Oral Language Development for 15 Willamette Valley 

preschool teachers and aides. 

, — ./ 

25 One-hour in-service on Oral Language Development for 20 Malheur County 

preschool teachers and aides. 

25 Three-hour in-service on Diagnostic Methods in Reading. Word Attack Skills, 
and Syllabication for 25 administrators, teachers, and aides in Klanialli 
County. 

26 One-hour in-service on Oral Language Development tor 20 .Mafheur County 
preschool teachers and aides. 



28 Tuo-hour in-service on Cultural Differences for 18 participams at Kastern 

Oregon College. 

Three -hour in-service tor 30 reading teachers in Willamette Valley on the 
Ontario Learning Centers. 

FEBRUARY 

9 Two-liour in-service on special reading materials and ec|uipment for primary 

grades at Butte Creek for 10. 

I7--19 Two evening sessions and Saturday morning for 10 hours dealing witli 
Mexican art, food, dance, and customs for 25 Willamette Valley preschool 
teachers and aides. 



Two-hour in-service for 20 participants at Mt. Angel about rhythms and folk 
dances^ 

Two-hour in-service on Dayton Learning Center for 20 teachers and aides in 
Malheur County. 

Two-hour in-service on Oral Language Developnieni for 20 teachers and aides 
in Malheur County. 

Four-hour in-service for 32 Willamette Valley teachers and aides dealing with 
Task Analysis and Nyssa Learning Center. 
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FEBRUARY icont.) 

24 - 26 Two evening and Saturday repeat of 1 7 - 19 in-scrvice for 20 Malheur County 
preschool teaehers and aides. 

29 Three4iour in-service on Oral Language Development for 29 Klamath County 

teachers and aides. 



MARCH 

13 Tworiiour in-service on intermediate grade reading materials and equipment 
to 10 teachers and ai(ks at Butte Creek. 

14 Three*hour in-service on Task Analysis and Word Attack Skills for 31 
Klamath County teachers and aides. 

15 Four-hour in-service on Development of Motor and Perceptual Skills and 
Behavior ModiTication for 15 Willamette Valley preschool teachers and aides. 

16 Three4iour in-service on Development of Oral Langu^ Skills for 25 
Willamette Valley teachers. 

30 Two-hour in-service on Behavior Modification and the Reading Process for 30 

Malheur County teachers and aides. 

30 Two-hour in-service on Basic Concept Inventory and Behavior Modification 
for 15 Malheur County preschool teachers and aides. 

31 Two-hour in-service cn Development of Perceptual Skills for 35 Malheur 
County preschool teachers and aides. 

APRIL 

1 1 One4iour in-service on Migrant Student Record Transfer System for 10 Wesi 

Stayton teachers and aides. 

[2 Four-hour in-service on Speech and Hearing Abilities for 15 Willamette Valley 

preschool teachers and aides. 

17 Two-hour in-service on Klamath Falk Training Center for 20 Malheur County 
teachers and aides. 

18 Two-hour in-service on Lar^uage Development and Reading for 25 Malheur 
County teachers and aides. 

20 Three-hour in-service on Dayton Learning Center for 30 Klamath County 

teachers and aides. 

26 Three-hour in-service on Behavior Modification Applied to Reading and 
Central's Learning Center for 55 Willamette Valley teachers and aides. 

27 Two-hour in-service on Speech and Hearing Abilities for 10 Malheur County 
preschool teachers. 

28 Two-hour in-service on Speech and Hearing Abilities for 10 Malheur County 
preschool aides. 
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Two-hoiir in-scrvicc on Migmm^ StiulcrH Rccoul rransfcr System for 25 
Malheur CoinU\ adiuinisirators. toiiclicrs and aides. 

Final Slate Conference for preschool teachers and aide^wiih 12 hour^dealnm 
with Writing Behavioral Objectives. Principles of Beliavior Modification"^ 
Perceptual Development, and Development of Activities. 

Three-hour in-service on Perceplual and Motor Skills for 23 Klamath County 
teachers and aides. 

Two-hour in-service on Washington County Learning Centers for 20 Malheur 
County teachers and aides. 

Three-hour iii-.service on Dayton Learning Center and Operation for 30 
Wiilameile Valley teachers. 



One-hour in-service on Orientation to Title I -M for Oregon State University 
graduate class of 30. 



Two-hour in-service on rhythms and folk dances for 25 Valley Cl'iild 
Development Center staft\ 

Seven-hour workshop on rhythms and folk dances for Idairo Summer School 
personnel. 

Six-hour in-service for 24 Summer School personnel at The Dalles dealing 
with Diagnostic Methods in Reading. Cultural Awareness, Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System. Rliyihms and Folk Dances, Objectives for Summer 
School Programs, and Orientation for Title I M. 

Five-hour in-service for 8 Summer School staff at Milion-Freewater denlim: 
with Diagnostic Methods in Reading. Migrant Student Record Transfer. 
Orientation to Title l-M. Objectives for Summer School, and Providing 
Cultural Foods in the The Lunch Program. 

One-hour in-service on Goals and Objectives for Summer School to 40 
Washington County Summer School personnel at North Planis. 

Two-hour in-service on rhythms and folk dances for 5 Milton-Frecwater 
teachers and aides. 

One-hour in-service on Migrant Record Transfer to 10 Summer School 
personnel at West Siayion. 

One-hour in-service on Cultural Awareness for 60 Marion County Summer 
School teachers and aides. 

Six-hour in-service to 15 Summer School personnel at Hood River concerned 
with Orientation to Title l^-M, Diagnostic Methods in Reading, Cultural 
Differences,' Migrant Record Transfer System, Goals and Objectives for 
Summer S:hool and Orientatfon to Title I^M. 

One-hour in-service on hilbrmal Reading hwentories for 5 teachers and aides 
at Milton Freewater, ^ 

One-hour in-service for 10 Malheur County Summer School personnel on 
record keeping for individualized instruction. i 
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12 OiiLMiour in-scrvicc for 10 Suiiiincr School personnel at Mt. Angel on Migrant 

Record Transfer System. 

15 Tliree-hour in-service on Rliytlims.and Folk Dances for 12 Summer School 

personnel at Dayton. 

17 One-hour in-service on Migrant Record Transfer to 5 staff members at Albany 

Child Care Center. 

29 Three-hour in-service on Rhythms and Folk Dances to 12 Yamhill County 
participants. ^ 

30 Three-hour ih-service on Cultural Awareness to 13 participants at Chemeketa. 

31 Three-hour in-service on Cultural Awareness to 11 Yamhill County 
participants. 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

The National interstate Migrant Student Record Transfer System enables schools to 
obtain school related information on migrant children as tliey travel from school to school 
and state to state. The aim of the system is to make background information on migrant 
children available to local educational agencies within 24 hours after receipt of a request for 
the information so that programs can be planned for the child and efforts will not be 
duplicated. The National Migrant Data Bank is located at the University of Arkansas Medical 
Center, Little Rock, Arkansas. Schools in Oregon enrolling migrant children are connected 
to the Data Bank Computer by a telephone and teletype communication system. 

The System was implemented in Oregon through three terminals which provided direct 
access to the data bank in Little Rock. Two of the terminals were located in Salem and one 
in Ontario. Terminal operators called local schools on a weekly basis and transmitted 
information on migrant students to. the data bank in Little Rock, Arkansas. Newly enrolled 
migrant students had their records sent directly to the schools from Little Rock. 

In order to serve all schools in Oregon that enrolled migrant students, each terminal 
operator had a scheduled list of 20 different schools to call on a daily basis. The terminal 
operator in the Ontario area could also contact the schools she was serving on a daily basis. 

Management of Materiak and Equipment 

The MESC had a library of educational equipment and materials available for loan to 
the areas serving migrant children. Materials were loaned on a temporary basis an^ stored on 
a permanent basis at the MESC. Equipment and materials included; Hoffman Readers, 
Language Masters, film strip projectors, motion picture projectors, overhead projectors and 
sewing machines. A variety of reading materials were available as well as language materials 
and other miscellaneous educational materials and programs. 

Another service was the production of video tapes and 35mm slide-audio-tape 
programs depicting the learning or resource centers in several of the areas in Oregon. Thefse 
programs were used in the inservice program at the regional meetings. Each areas program 
was put into a 40-60 minute presentation and used in these meetings. Programs were 
available on the projects from the Polk County area, Malheur area, Klamath area, 
Washington County area, and the Yamhill County area. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

The MESC along with a consultant from the migrant program at the state level, 
conducted monitoring and evaluation activities throughout the state. Monitoring of projects 
was done in tl)e fall and winter and thFs involved interviewing area coordinators, district 
administrators and migrant staff to determine the type of programs being conducted in the 
areas. Figure I shows questions used in conducting the monitoring. Once the required 
information had been acquired a report was submitted to the area coordinator and, 
whenever possible, program reconnnendations were discussed in conference with hiin. 
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Figure I 



MONITOR REPORT 



Check List 
for 

Migrant Education Programs 



Date of Visit [ _ Observer 

Project Visited ^j.^^ 



I. Basic information 

a. Locations visited: office, school buildings, leased facility, portable classroom, etc. 

b. People interviewed: project director, teacher, aide, school superintendent, etc. 

c. Check inventory and determine if equipment and material purchased with Title I, Migrant Amendment 
funds are being used in the migrant program. 

d. To what extent has service of MESC been utilized? 

II. Student Identification and Recruitment 

a. To what degree does the district cooperate with the MESC in implementing the student record transfer 
system? 

b. Recruiting activities 

1. Who does the recruitment; what is the time commitment? 

2. Are Certificates of Eligibility completed for all students enrolled in the migrant program? 

3. What percent of the students are inflow students? 

c. Number of migrant students enrolled 

1. Prc-kindergarten and kindergarten 

2. Primary .-~_«.^„ 

3. Elementary — — — 1. 

4. Secondary ~ — ^ 

d. What criteria is used for grade placement? 
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III. Staff 

a. Are staff assignments compatible with those projected in project proposal: indicate exceptions? 

b. What experiences have staff members had in working with migrant or disadvantaged children? 
c* Number of staff members 

1 . From target group 

2. Bilingual — — - , 

d. What preservice or inservice training has been provided for staff members? 

e. In what activities do the aides participate? 

f. Has any effort been expended to irivolve volunteers or tutors in the program; if so. what are their duties? 

IV. Curriculum - - ^ 

a. What provisions are made to identify and accommodate individual differences? 
, b. What methods and materials are used for language development? 

1. Kindergarten 

2. Primary 

3. Elementary 

4. Secondary 

c. Are the program and activities compatible with those projected in the project proposal? 

d. What is being done to instill in the students an appreciation of their own cultures? 

e. Is there any evidence of development of students' self concepts? 

f. Do the students appear to be compatible in and identify with the school environment. 

g. Is the program accc mmodating the needs of the children in the area of: 

1 . Academics • 

2. Vocational Training 

3. Health 

4. Nutrition ^ 

5. Clothing 
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Coordination and Community Relations 

a ^ Does the school involve the target group parents in the school activities? 

b. Does the school seek and obtain support from the community? 

c. Are the services of other agencies and institutions, both public and private coordinated to enhance the 
program? 

d. Does the school communicate with the parents regarding the students needs and progress? 
General 

a. What evidence is there that the district is or is not complying with the requirements of theHhird party 
audit? . * 

b. What do the project staff members feel are the major strengths and weaknesses of the program? 

c. What do you consider the major strengths or weaknesses of the program? 

d. What modification of the program do you recommend? ^ 

e. Whrdi project staff members did you interview while visiting the program? 

f. What recommendations did you make to the project director or school administrator? 

During the spring of the year, evaluation information was gathered from the area 
coordinator concerning his migrant program. Figure 2 presents the questions used in 
gathering this information. When these data had been acquired they were formulated into a 
report and returned to the area coordinator for his information. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION GUIDE 
TITLE I, MIGRANT AMENDMENT 



I. Describe exemplary projects. 

III. What is procedure for grade placement? (age, tests, teacher opinion, record 
transfer, etc.) What instruments are used? 

V. Briefly describe degree and manner Title I and Title 1, Migrant programs are 
coordinated. 

VI. How are programs coordinated with services provided by other agencies? (ke., 
health. Valley Migrant League, dental schools, day care, church groups, 
community action groups, etc.) 

VIL Describe in-service programs. Include number and classification of personnel 
served, time of participation, type of training. How many staff hours were spent 
in intraproject in-service? (teachers, aides, tutors, volunteers, home-school 
coordinators, etc.) 

VIII. Describe how nonpublic school children participated. 

X. How are parents involved in the program planning? Dates of advisory committee 
meetings? How are parents and other members of the community participating 
in classroom activities and in the extracurricular activities? 

Describe services in vocational education or job opportunity training; the 
number and grade level of students involved and type of training. 

Describe how equipment or construction purchased enhance the program. Arc 
inventory cards updated? Is there an audit trail for disposed of or missing 
equipment? 

How is the migrant program integrated with the regular school program? 

How are staff members used? (teachers, aides, volunteers, resource personnel, 
tutors, etc.) 

Describe new programs implemented this year. _ 

Give general critique of program. What are strong points? What are weak points? 
What are your recommendations for change? 

What is the student recruitment process? Are signed Certificates of Eligibility on 
file? What services does the home-school coordinator provide? 

Have the conditions of the Statement of Assurances been complied with? 



Through the use of the monitoring and evaluation reports the Migrant Education 
Program at the state level was able to supervise the activities of local areas and the local areas 
received feedback concerning their program as viewed by state personnel. 
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The MESC provided liaison witli local school districts and connnimitv agencies snch as 
Commumty Coordinated Child Care Agencies, Migrant-Indian Coalition, Oregon State 
Health Department and the Mid-Colunibia Community Action Council. The reason for the 
haison was to assist in the development of complete and adequate programs for migrant 
children. Results of these effqrts were exte.ided day programs for migrant children ihrounh 
day care centers, health care services and a more complete educational proaram for the 
children m some areas. The staff of the MESC was also involved in program development 
This mvolveincnt assisted existing programs in improving their educational components and 
It also assisted new programs in their planning. Preschool classes and resource centers were 
visited by MtSC statf and teachers and aides were provided with sucgestions for modifyiim 
and improving their programs. Suggestions were provided in an open discussion with the 
teacher, her aide and the consultant from the MESC. Often times the objectives of the 
program were discussed, to determine the extent to which they were being met in the daily 
program. ^ 

, , ' '""'I preschool activities two unique types of evaluation formats were 

developed. The first centered around the Preschool Academic Checklist, a Checklist designed 
to give a quick assessment of academic readiness skills. Once the teacher had made the initial 
assessment, she was provided directions on how to plot the information acquired onto a class 
profile. The teacher could then plan specific instructional programs to meet the identified 
deficiencies ot individuals as well as small groups of children. As the children acquired the 
skills presented, the teacher indicated on tlie profile when the child had learned the 
particular skill. In this way she was able to continually monitor and evaluate the child's 
progress and thus there was no need to give a posttest on the Checklist. This also helped in 
providing evaluation data on children who left the program prior to the end of the school 
year. If the records were up-to-date the child's progress could be assessed and reported no 
matter when he left the program. In order for the teacher to summarize the progress of the 
total group, a summary sheet was provided for the Preschool Academic Checklist Figure 3 
presents this summary .sheet. Each of the skills assessed on the Checklist are listed. There is a 
place for the teacher to indicate the number of children who could successfully complete the 
(asks when they were initially assessed and the number of children who could complete the 
task at the end of the school year. This formed the basis of evaluation in all.of the preschool ' 
programs during the regular piograms as well as during the summer programs. 

This type of format was also used with the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test which 
was used to assess the abilities of the children in Standard English. The test is composed of 
40 Items at the receptive and expressive levels. In designing the evaluative format the 
teachers were tirst instructed on how to use the test. The various language skills assessed 
were identified and placed on a class grid slieet and the teacher then indicated the language 
skills that the child successfully completed on the te.st. When the teacher had completed this 
tor her entire class she was able to identify children who were deficient on specific language 
skills assessed. She thei, followed the same type of procedure as described witli the Preschool 
Academic Checklist. A summary sheet was also designed for this test and is shown in Figure 
4. This summary .slieet shows the language skills assessed and a column is provided to 
indicate the number of children who could successfully complete the language skills when 
they were initially tested and the number who could complete the skills at the- end of the 
program. This type of format was used at the preschool level and many of the .summer 
programs to provide evaluative data on the childre4rs language progress. 

Not only was the MES.C responsible for providing this type of program development 
but tiiey were also instrumental in assisting areas in developing their proposaLs and 
educational progiams. This type of service was provided to a number of the areas. 
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Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 



Talk Prt Post 


Task Pre Post 


r 

Knows his name 


Reco^gnizing Words: 




cat 


Aritlimetic 
Counting 


dog 


red 


chair 


Counting 1-10 


door 


Counting 1-20 


hov 


Counting Objects l-IO 


Naming Numerals 1-10 


Writing 

Wrifinp Mv Nnmp 

TT 1 iiiifg iTijr lvalue 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1 -5 


Recognizing Shapes: 
Rectangle 


Wrifincr Nliirtihprc 


Circle 




Square 


Colors 

Identifv hv P^tinftna* 

red 


. Triangle 


Recognizing Size: 
Big 


Little 


blue » 


Knowledge of Time: 
Get up 


green 


orange 


Eat lunch 


yellow 


Go to bed 


white 




black 


Reading 
Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 


brown 


Identify by Naming: 
orange 


black 


Left 


red ' ' 


Recognizing Difference Between 
Words and Pictures 


green 
yellow 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 
Shapes 


blue 


brown 


_ Letters 


white 


Recognizing Letters: 
a 




Telling Time, 
Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


1 


n 


P 


Clock 2 -4:30 


t 




m 


Recognizing Coin Money 
Penny 


Recognizing Sounds: 
s 


m 


Nickel 


t 


Dime 


n 


Knowledge of Money , 
Five pennies^/one nickel 


P 


d 


Dime/t\v ickels 
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Figure 4 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 



RECEPTIVE 
TASK 



EXPRESSIVE 
TASK 



Pre Post 

Nouns 


Pre Post 

Nouns 


Plurals 


Plurals 


Possessive 


Possessive 


Verbs 


Verbs ^ 


Present tense 


Present tense 


Past tense 


Past tense 


Future tense 


Future tense 


3rd person 


3rd person 


Prepositions 


Prepositions 


in 


iw 


on 


on 


under 


luider 


behind 


behind ' 


Pronouns 


Pronouns 


he 


he 


she 


his 


her 


she 


llieir 


their 


himself 


himself 


Not Statement 


Not statement 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


This and That Concept 


This and That Concept 


Question Words 


Question Words 


wlio 


who 


what 


wtiat 


wl)ere 


where 


Understanding sentences 


Understanding sentences 


statements 


statements 


questions 


questions 
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Evaluation Plan 



Titc Migrant Education Section of the Department of Public Instruction for the State 
of Oregon determined that the migrant education projects should have a third party 
evaluation in order that tiie degree to which projects were successful might be determined 
objectively. 

In June 1971, the Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State System of Higlier 
Education was contracted to design and implement a third party evaluation plan for the 
migrant education programs. 

After the projects had been selected for funding by the advisory committee in May, 
1971, Dr. William Moore from the Teaching Research Division and the coordinator of 
migrant education programs for the state, Mr. Elton Minkler met with each of the area 
coordinators prior to the commencement of their projects. The purpose of this meeting was 
to tlnalizc the evaluation plan for their particular project. This final evaluation plan entailed 
the determination of which measurement instruments were to be used ancl the method of 
conducting these measurements with these instruments. The same procedure of meeting with 
the area coordinators was followed for those projects which were funded for the summer 
period. 

During the school year the Teaching Research consultant visited each project twice to 
insure that the evaluation procedures were being provided as planned. Staff from the MESC 
and a consultant from the State Department of Education also visited the area projects, not 
only serving as advisors to project directors in the conduct of the project but ilso concerning 
themselves whh the progress of the evaluation. In addition, the coordinator of migrant 
programs visited each of tlie projects as a further, check to insure that their progress and 
evaluation procedures were proceeding in accordance with the plan. 

A like procedure was followed for the summer projects although the Teaching 
Research consultant was able to visit each of those projects only once. 

After the final report of each project was prepared and submitted by the area 
coordinator the results were examined, treated statistically where necessary and 
determination made as to how successfully the project achieved its stated purposes. The 
results of that determination are reported here. 

The cost to the state for this third party evaluation by the Teacliing Research Division 
was $17,500, which included not only initial planning with project directors and visits to 
project sites but also the drafting of this report including computer usage and statistical 
computations. 



Review aiKl Discussion of State Program Objectives 



Tliis section provides i\ descripiion and review of ilie resulis of ilie l*)?!.;^ Migrant 
Education Prograni in Oregon. A more complete description ot' cacli project conducted 
during the year can be found in the description of the separate projects in this report. This 
section will provide only a brief overview. 

Objective I. Provide diagnostic and prescriptive, each-one-teach-one or tutorial 
educational services for all migrant students >^ho do not have the educational background to 
function in a regular classroom situation. 

This objective was met in all programs as this concept formed the nwjor eniphaMSof 
migrant education in Oregon. Diagnostic and prescriptive assistance was provided to 
identified nn'grant children by the resource teachers and their aides. 1 he resource teachers 
and aides worked with migrant students who did not possess the educational skills to 
function in a regular classroom situation. They helped provide these needed skills in a 
resource room or in the regular classroom setting. At no time was the child enrolled in a 
self-contained, segregated classroom or program outside the regular school ^situation. A more 
complete description of the resource teacher and aide role in the projects can be found in 
the individual program descriptioniS. 

OI>iective 2. Provide career ladder educational opportunities for target group 
nonccrtified personnel. " " «^ 

Tliese opportutiitics were provided to the aides, the nwjority of whom were 
representatives of the target group and were noncertified. Tlie inscrvice progr^*» >s were 
provided both by the local areas and by the Migrant Education Service Center. A description 
of one of the programs conducted by tf»e Migrant Education Service Center can lie found in 
the Marion County regular year report. 

Objective 3. Provide both educational and cultural inscrvice programs for all pioject 
administrators and migrant education statT members. 

This objective was met through the work of the Migrant Education Service Center. 
They provided a variety of inscrvice programs throughout the state in botli (he educational 
and cultural areas. A complete listing and brief description of the.se inscrvice programs can 
be found in the description of the .Migrant Education Service Center which is in the 
introduction of this report. 

Objective 4. Develop format and guidelines for third party evaluation and contract for 
evaluation of all nugrant education programs. 

This objective was met through the contracting of Teaching Research to conduct third 
party evaluation of the migrant programs in the state. This report represents the outcome of 
that ev;jluatipiv, A complete description of the evaluation plan can !>e found in the 
introduction of this report. 

In reviewing the third party report, it should be pointed out that this was the first year 
that the area ciH)rdinators had the responsibility of working with a third party evaluator. In 
most all respects, the required evaluative- data was collected, however, in some areas tlie 
evaluative data was not obtained. When this occurred, the area coordhiator and his staff were 
alerted and they were encouraged to acquire the needed information for evaluative purposes. 
It sl)ould be noted that the state Title l-.M nugrant progran) did not in^pose state-wide 
testing upon the local areas. It was felt that the best way to gather evaluative test data was to 
use the results of testing tliat was normally conducted in the local districts. In nwst cases 
this proved sufficient data to evaluate programs, however, in son^e areas the district testing 
program did not allow for adequate evaluation of educational outcon^es. In these areas, it 
may be necessary for the area director to assume fnore responsibility for testing children and 
gathering evaluative data. A concept that appeared in almost all of the project proposals, 
concerned the developnjent of a positive self concept of the children in the programs. 
Because of this* the state program provided a self-appraisal inventory to be used in the 
evaluation of this objective. Many of the areas did not administer the test and those who did 
found that the results indicated that the test was not adequately measuring a child's 
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sclf-coiiccpt. Rcsulu of ilns tohimg c;in be found ttt the project descriptums, I-or furtfier 
inJorinauon concerning the sclt-appraisal inventory provided by the Mate, contact I)r, 
William M(H)rc at Teaching Rc?tcarcb. Moiunouih, Oregon. 

In reviewing the results of the various projects, one should keep in mind iliat oiih 
those students who were experiencing difilculty io the regular school program receiwd 
special assistance. Thus, only those migrant children who were the most deficient in the 
educational system were served. This slioald be remembered as ()ne reviews the results of the 
programs. 

T^;e major program enipliasis at ilie prcscluK>l and primary level w^as in the area of 
language development atid reading. Results at these levels were analyzed through the use of a 
t test for group means to determine if significant growth had been made. Those districts that 
presented results in language, especially those reporting the Bysic Concept Inventory scores, 
made significant growth in this area which indicates the strength of the language programs 
iKing conducted. Also those districts tliat evaluated the development of siglu vocabulary 
generally made significant growth in this area. On measures of more general reading ability, 
.significant growth was not shown, however, the majority of the district results did indicate 
that the children were making progress in reading. The only exception to this would be for 
those students at the junior and senior high school levels where growth was very nu'nintal and 
in some cases, no growth was shown. Generally speaking, the programs were very **ffcctive at 
the' preschool and elementary level in providing tlic children with the needed skills m 
language and reading, however, the programs were not as effective for the older group of 
children. Spccitifc descriptions of the programs along with recommendations for change are 
provided in the description of the projects in this report. 

Objec(i\« 5. Generate records on no less than ^}5% of all migrant students enrolled in 
Oregon Public Schools. 

The programs were able to generate records on approximately 82^ of all migrant 
students enrolled in Oregon Public Schools. Thus the program failed to identify 
approximately 13'^^ of the students needed to meet this objective. Tables I and II provide a 
breakdown of the pupils identified by grade level. Other statistical data is also included. 

Objective 6. Develop, a guide and provide special inservice training for preschool 
program implementation. 

With the help of the Migrant Education Service Center and the assistance of Kay Birge, 
the preschool teachers developed a curriculum guide that is used in implement itig the 
preschool programs throughout the state. Continual staie-wide inservice programs were 
conducted for the preschool teacfwrs where they planned the guide and reviewed its 
iniplcmentation. It sliould be noted that Oregon does not provide state supported public 
kindergartens and the program for presclwol migrant children conducted by Title l-M is 
considered exemplary within the state, because it provides needed services for disadvantaged 
or learning handicapped migrant preschool children. A complete description and listing of 
the inservice programs conducted by the Migrant Education Service Center can be found in 
the introduction of this report. 

Objective 7. Provide liome>schooI consultant services for all migrant education 
programs. 

All areas provided this service and a description of tlie services can be found in the 
separate project reports. 

Objective 8. Provide free lunch and liealth services for all students requiring these 
services. 

Each individual area project provided these services to children in ifieed. A complete 
breakdown of this can be found in the supplementary statistical data in Tables I and II. 
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TABLE I 

Regubr Year Projects 
1971-72 

Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


AOM 


Preschool 


392 


271.2 


First 


585 


389.7 


Second 


490 


342,3 


Third 


481 


334.3 


Fourth 


459 


663.3 


Fifth 


450 


329.7 


Sixth 


340 


279.7 


Seventh 


287 


205.4 


^ETglfth 


239 


391.1 


Ninth 


240 


189.3 


Tenth 


169 


126.4 


Eleventh 


137 


94.4 


Twelfth 


100 


172.4 


Total 


4,385 


3.154.9 



T.ABLE II 
Summer Projects - 1972 
iMigrant Students Enrolled 
,Grad» Enrolled 



Preschool 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Tvvelfth 

Total 



449 
245 
222 
189 
132 
130 
133 
13 
2 
1 



1^ 



AOM 



241.7 
205.5 
129.2 
117.0 
99.5 
71.5 
146.4 
4.7 
1.4 
1.0 



918.1 



Certified Personnel Employed 



Certified Personnel Employed 



Bilingual 
Target 
Other 

English-speaking 

Target 

Other 
ToUl 



10 
11 
11 



2 
21 
52 



Bilingual 
Target 
Other 

English-speaking 

Target 

Other 
Total 



10 
15 



1.9 
44 
66^ 



Supplementary Statistical Data 



Supplementary Statistical Data 



Total Bus Miles 




77,294 


Health Examinations 




354 


Health Referrals 




489 


Dental Examinations 




416 


Dental Referrals 




310 


Breakfasts 




63 


Morning Snacks 




21,856 


Hot Lunches 




17,268 


Afternoon Snacks 




21,376 


Number of Teachers 




54 


Number of Aides 






Target 




82 


Other 


r 


43.5 


Bilingual 




78 


Num»^«rof Volunteers 






-Target 




38 


Other 




11 



Total 126.5 



Total 60 



Total Bus Miles 
Health Examinations 
Health Referrals 
Dental Examinations 
Dental Referrals 
Breakfasts 
MorninQ Snacks 
Hot Lunches 
Afternoon Snacks 
Number of Teachers 
Number of A;des 

Target 

Other 

Bilingual 
Number of Volunteers 

Target 

Other 



72,556 
683 
237 
1.139 
400 
32.448 
27,728 
^,553 
30,553 
69 



55.3 

61 Total 82.2 



19 
44 



Total 63 
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REGULAR YEAR PROGRAMS 
1971-72 



UOODRIVI RC Ol NIY 



Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Hood River County School District 

Hood River 

$18,210 

September 7, 1971 
November 24, 1972 
Fall 

172 



Introduction: 

Hood River County School District was the only district 
participating in the program. The total number of public 
scliool migrant students enrolled (172) were divided into 
grades preschool through twelfth as seen in Table L There 
were no nonpublic school migrant children participating in the 
program. The personnel participating in the program were: 3 
teachers, 6 aides and 2 volunteers. Table U presents the 
imniber of certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


ADM 


Preschool 






First 


41 


.30.5 


Second 


40 


29,6 


Third 


28 . 


21.4 


Fourth 


21 


15.5 


Fifth 


18 


12.5 


Sixth 


9 


6.6 


Seventh 


6 


5.2 


Eighth 


5 


4,3 


Ninth 


4 


3.3 


Tenth 






Eleventh 






Twelfth 






TOTAL 


172 





TABLE II 
Certified Personnel Employed 



ERIC 



A. Bilingual 

1 . Target group 

2. Other 

B. English-speaking 

1. Target group 

2. Other 
TOTAL 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation Of the program are sho^vn in TablcJIl. 



TABLE Hi 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



"A. 


Total Bus Miles 


0 


B. 


Health Examinations (Doctors) 


5 


C. 


Health referrals and screened and treated 47 


D. 


Dental „ Examinations, flouride 






application and oral hygiene 


47 


E. 


Dental referrals 


17 


F. 


Breakfasts 


0 


G. 


Morning Snacks 


62 


H. 


Hot Lunches 


172 


I. 


Afternoon Snacks 


172 


J. 


Number of Teachers 


3 


K. 


Number of Aides 






1. Target Group 


0 




2. Other 


5 




3. How many are bilingual? 


2 


L. 


Number of Volunteers 






1. Target Group 


2 




2. Other Spanish class 


0 



Total 6 



Total 2 



Objectives and Evaluation Ran: 

Primary Grades 1*3 

1. Given 54 days of instruction at least one and one half 
hours a day in reading skills in oral reading, accuracy, speed 
and comprehension, the student will show yeai or more 
improvement in grade level achievement. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering the 
Gates-MacGinitie and/or Harper-Row Achievement Test on a 
pre- posttest basis. 

2, Given 54 days of instruction, 40 minutes a day in 
computation skills, the student will improve his arithmetic 
achievement one half year. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering the 
Inter-American Test of General Abilities on a pre- posttest 
basis. 
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3. Given 54 days of various learning activities in tlie area of 
self.image development the child will show a growth in 
self-concept and in self-image. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering a 
self-concept, self-image test on a pre-posttest basis. 

Intermediate Grades 4-6 

4. Given 54 days of instruction at least one and one half 
hours a day in reading skills in oral reading, accuracy, speed 
and comprehension, the student will show year or more 
improvement in grade level achievement. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering the 
Gatcs.MacGinitie and/or Harper-Row Achievement Test^'on a 
pre- post test basis. 

5. Given 54 days of instruction, 40 minutes a day in 
•computation skills, the student will improve his arithmetic 
achievement one half year. 

X.„^Jhis objective was to be evaluated by administecing the 
Inter-American Test of General Abilities on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

6. Given 54 days of various learning activities in the area of 
self.image development the child will show a growth in 
self-concept and in self-image. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering a 
self-concept, self-image test on a pre- posttest basis. 

^Secondary Grades 7-9 

J7. Given 54 days^of instruction at least one and one half 
hours a day in reading skills in oral reading, accuracy, speed 
and comprehension, the student will show year or more 
improvement in grade level achievement. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering the 
Standford Diagnostic Test on a pre- posttest basis. 

8. Given 54 days of instruction, 40 minutes a day in 
computation skills, the-* student will imf)rove his math 
achievement one half year. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering the 
Inter-American Test of General Abilities on a pre-, posttest 
basis. 

9. Given 54 days of various learning activities in the area of 
self-image development the child will show a growth in 
self-concept and in self-image. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering a 
self-concept, self-image test on a pre- posttest basis. 

Methodology: 

In order to implement its migrant program,"^; (he district 
employed three teachers and five teacher-aides to work during 
the three month period that the migrants were in the area. The 
three teachers had* self-contained classrooms in which they 
work exclusively with migrant children in all subject areas 
except music and physical education. For these subjects, the " 
children participate in the regular school program. In the 
schools where it did not justify having a full-time migrant 
teacher, the migrant students were enrolled in regular classes 
and were assisted by teacher-aides hired by (he migrant 
program. This assistance included remedial help for students, 



assisting teachers in preparing classroom materials and helping 
to conduct extracurricular activities in the areas of art. music, 
and physical education. 

The major emphasis of the program was in language and 
reading improvement as these were the two academic areas 
that were stressed in the total program. The teachers used a 
variety of materials to teach these academic programs. At the 
primary level such materials us Pcabody Language 
Development Kits, record players, teacher-made materials, 
charts, and filmstrips were used. At the elementary level. 
Peabody Kits, cassett tape recorders, SRA reading materials, 
workbooks, listening posts, teacher-made materials films and 
filmstrips were used. These materials were used for 
instructional purposes either by the teacher or her aide. In 
order to assist the teachers and aides in developing more 
comprehensive language programs, an inservice training session 
was conducted in oral language development by the staff of 
the MESC for the migrant personnel in the districtr- 

In addition to the assistance provided by the migrant 
program, regular Title I personnel assist the migrant students. 
In Parkdale Elementary school, the Title I Reading Specialist 
provided remedial reading instruction in the second and third 
grades one half hour a day. At the MidValley Elementary 
School the Title I Reading Specialist provided instruction in 
developmental reading to migrant children. The Title l-M 
supervisor helped wilh the evaluation and program planning 
with both migrant and Title I teachers in the district. He also 
assisted the classroom teachers in the schools in which the 
migrant children were enrolled in the regular school program. 
In addition to this assistance, the home school coordinator, 
who worked primarily in recruitment activities, conferred witli 
the teachers and aides concerning the social and economic 
conditions of the students. 

A number of cultural activities relating to the 
Mexican-American children were introduced and conducted in 
the program. These included the use of Spanish songs, and 
games. Of special note was the utilization of two 
Mexican-American high school students as tutors in the 
program. It was reported that this was a very successful 
venture and the high school students provided much needed 
help as interpreters in working with young children. It was also 
reported that it gave the high school students a sense of 
responsibility, 

A day-care center in Parkdale provided care for primary and 
elementary age children at the end of the school day. They 
went to the day-care center and remained until their parents 
had finished their work. The day-care center not only provided 
this service, but it also provided clothing for families in need. 



Results: 

Primary Grades 1-3 

1, Given 54 days of instruction at least one and one half 
hours a day in reading skills in oral reading, accuracy, speed 
and comprehension the student will show 54 year or more 
improvement in grade level achievement. 
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Table IV presents the Harper-Row Reading Test scores for 
the children in grades 1-3. These scores are reported as 
percentile scores. 

It can be noted on Table !V that children showed 
improvement in reading. The scores on the posttest show an 
increase from the 50th percentile to the 100th percentile. This 
could indicate that fewer children were scoring at the lower 
percentile and more children were scoring at the higher 
percentiles. More scores were reported for the pretest than 
were reported for the posttest, indicating that some of the 
students did not take the posttest. it should be further noted, 
that as reported in Table I, 154 students took the pretest and 
133 took the posttest, however^ the district enrollment figures 
indicated only 109 migrant students in grades 1-3. This 
suggests that there were approximately 40 extra scores 
reported in Table I. 

2. Given 54 days of instruction, 40 minutes a day in 
computation skills, the student will improve his arithmetic 
achievement one half year. 

No results were reported for this objective. . 

3. Given 54 days of various learning activities in the area of 
self-image development the child will show a growth in 
self-concept and in self-image. 

This objective was to be evaluated by administering a 
self-concept test on a pre- posttest basis. Results submitted 
indicate that only 20 children were given the pretest and only 
SL\ took the posttest. Testing was not sufficient to provide' 
information concerning change in the children's self-concept. 
However, it was reported by the staff that they felt the 
children were communicating better with adults than they 
were when they entered the program and that they had 
become more ''bright and cheerful.** They also indicated that ^ 
the migrant children were relating better with their peers and 
they were being accepted more easily by the other children in 
the school. 



TABLE IV 





PRETEST 


1 POSTTEST 


1 DIFFERENCE 


N 


1 Percentile 


1 ~ 


1 Percentile 


1 1 


Percentile 


6 


0-10% 


1 


0-10% 


-5 


0-10% 


22 


10-20% 


7 


10-20% 


-15 


10-20% 


32 


20-30% 


16 


20-30% 


-16 


20-30% 


38 


30-40% 


15 


30-40% 


-23 


30-40% 


38 


40-50% 


26 


40-50% 


-12 


40-50% 


9 


50-60% 


20 


50-60% 


11 


50-60% 


8 


60-70% 


32 


60-70% 


24 


60-70% 


0 


70-80% 


4 


70-80% 


4 


70-80% 


1 


80-90% 


10 


80-90% 


^9 


80-90% 


0 


90-100% 


12 


90-100% 


2 


90-100% 


154 




133 









TABLE V 





PRETEST 


1 POSTTEST 


1 DIFFERENCE 


N 


1 Percentile 


1 ^ 


1 Percentile 


1 ^ 1 


Percentile 


8 


0-10% 


2 


0-10% 


-6 


0-10% 


21 


10-20% 


18 


10-20% 


-3 


10-20% 


28 


20-30% 


17 


20-30% 


-11 


20-30% 


42 


30-40% 


12 


30-40% 


-30 


30-40% 


31 


40-50% 


35 


40-50% 


-4 


40-50% 


16 


50-60% 


23 


50-60% 


7 


50-60% 


6 


60-70% 


20 


60-70% 


14 


60-70% 


2 


70-80% 


6 


^^7^0-80% 


4 


70-80% 


1 


80-90% 


8 


80-90% 


7 


80-90% 


0 


90-100% 


2 


90-100% 


2 


90-100% 


155 




143 









Intermediate Grades 4*6 

4. Given 54 days of instruction at least one and one half 
hour a day in reading skills in oral reading, accuracy, speed, 
and comprehension, the student will show 14 year- of more 
improvement in grade level achievement. 

Table V presents the Gates-MacGinitie Reading scores for 
the children in grades 4-6. The scores were reported in 
percentiles although the objective indicated that the children 
would show improvement as measured by grade level 
achievement. 

Results indicated that growth was made, as fewer children 
scored in the lower percentiles on the posttest as compared 
with the pretest. More students scored at the 40th percentile 
and above on the posttest than on the pretest. Again it should 
be noted that the district enrollment figures indicated that 
only 48 intermediate children were identified in the program, 
but scores for 155 children were reported on the pretext and 
143 were reported on the posttest. These results must be 
questioned as to where the 100 other scores were obtained. 

5. Given 54 days of instruction, 40 minutes a day 
computation skills, the student will improve his arithmetic 
achievement 14 year. 

No results were reported for this objective. 

6. Given 54 days of various learning activities in the area of 
self-image development the child will show a growth in 
self-concept and selMmage. 

This objective was not evaluated. 

Secondary Grades 7*9 

No scores were reported for grades 7*9. The final evaluation 
report submitted by the district indicated that children in 
these grades were not covered in the migrant program. 
However, the district enrollment figures indicated that 15 
children were identified in grades 7-9, and that a program was 
conducted at Wy'East Junior High School. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments^. 

In reviewing this project*s results there are some factors that 
deserve commendation. One is the use of the day care facility 



r 
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U) provide assistance to the migrant children and their paients. 
The use of these facilities for after school programming is jn 
excellent idea, especially for the younger children who^x. 
parents are still working in the orchards when tjie school day 
finished. The day care center was also able to provide other 
kinds of assistance to needy families. The use of high school 
tutors is a concept that should be explored more fully, not 
only by this district but by others serving migrant children. 

The objectives anxl evaluation plan for the program need to 
be revised. The results of the reading test were reported in 
percentile scores when the objective stated that improvement 
would be noted by grade level achievement. Also, more 
children were reported as taking these tests than were 
identified by the district enrollment figures. Discrepancies of 
this type should be avoided and only those scores for migrant 
children actually in the program should be reported. It was 
impossible to ascertain from the results which score^applied 



to migrant pupils and wluch weio tluvsc ofnon-migianis. 

Some of the objectivet, stated in tiie proposal were not 
measured and this was especially true al the intermediate level. 
It was also indicated in the district final report that a program 
was not conducted at the secondary level (grades 7-12). and 
thus no evaluation was conducted on the stated objectives at 
this level. However, 15 students were reported as being in the 
program at the junior high level and the monitoring and 
observation reports prepared by the Oregon State Title 1 M 
personnel indicated that a program was conducted at the 
junior high level.- 

It is recommended that the district set nH)re realistic 
objectives for the students with whom liiey are working. These 
should be set by the teaching staff in conjunction with the 
area coordinator. Data should be reported for only those 
students who are identified as migrant and are receiving 
assistance under this project. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Culver School District 

Jefferson 

$5,107 

September 29, 1972 
October 30, 1972 
Fall 

31 



introduction: 

Culver School District was the only district participating in 
tlie program. The total number of public school migrant 
students enrolled (31) were divided into grades preschool 
through twelfth as shown in Table I. There were no non public 
school -migrant children participating in the program. The 
personnel participating in the program were: 2 teachers, no 
aides, and 2 volunteers. Table 11 presents the numbe.r of 
certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 





Number 


Days 


Grade 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Preschool 


1 


10 


First 


9 


148 


Second 


2 


30 


Third 


6 


206 


Fourth 


2 


27 


Fifth 


4 


55 


Sixth 


5 


270 


Seventh 






Eighth 






Ninth 


1 


123 


Tenth 






Eleventh 


1 


102 


Twelfth 






TOTAL 


31 


971 



TABLE II 

Certified Personnel Employed 
Numer of Ctrtificated Personnel Employed 



ERIC 



A. Bilingual 

1. Target Group 

2. Other 

6. English-speaking 

1 , Target Group 

2. Other 
TOTAL 



{FTE) 



2 for &/2 
2 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are shown in Table 111. 



TABLE III 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. Total bus miles— (None in Addition 






to regular route) 






B. Health Examinations 


16 




C. Health Referrals 


5 




D. Dental Examinations 


12 




E, Dental Referrals 


7 




F, Breakfasts 


0 




G, Morning Snacks— {One Kindergarten 






child for 10 days) 


10 




H. Hot Lunches 


971 




1. Afternoon Snacks 


0 




J. No. of Teachers 


2 




K. No. of AidM 






1 . Target Group 


^2 




2. Other 






3. How many are Bilingual? 


2 


Total 


L. No. of Volunteers 






1. Target Group 


0 




2. Other 


0 


Total 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

1. To provide educational programs for migrant children in 
the areas of language, writing, arithmetic and communication. 

To evaluate this objective, whenever possible, standardized 
testing was to be conducted to determine the academic ability 
of these children. If testing was not possible, teachers were to 
report specific areas of improvement in academic areas where 
all children were involved. 

2. To improve the nutritional standards for migrant children 
in the program. 

To evaluate this objective, the number of free hot lunches 
served to the children was to be reported. 

3. To provide medical and dental services for the migrant 
children in the program. 
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To evaluate this objective, the number of children screened 
for medical and dental services was to be reported, in addition, 
the children referred for treatment and those children 
receiving treatment was to be reported. 

Methodology: 

The project was initiated by first examining the enrollment 
figures of the Culver School District to determine the number 
of Spanish speaking children attending school. Thirty-sfx 
children were identified and through testing it was determined 
that special help in phonics and reading was needed. It was felt 
that a concentrated program in reading and phonics would 
help remediate their educational needs. 

Due to the minimal number of migrant children in the 
school, tiiey were all enrolled in the regular program leaving 
two aides fiee to conduct the concentrated phonics and 
reading program. The aides worked with as many as si.x groups 
of children divided between first through sixth grade.^ They 
used the Fairchild Sound Teaching for Instant 
Reading-Spelling method as well as texts from the Sullivan 
programmed Reading Series. Phonics charts were also used 
Aviih the children and these wSre reviewed with the children on 
a daily basis and it was reported that they all were able to go 
through the charts individually, providing the proper names 
and sounds of the letters and blends presented on the charts. 
Each child read individually to one of the aides on a daily 
basis. In addition, listening stations, tapes, films, records and 
phonics games were used to reinforce the program. The 
majority of these materials were made available to the project^ 
by the Migrant Education Service Center. 

It was reported that the program for the migrant children 
differed very little from the regular program except by the 
emphasis placed on the phonics and reading program 
conducted by the two aides. It was further reported that a 
great deal of individual help was provided to the children and 
this help was assisted by the teaching materials that were used 
in the program. 

Results: 

1 . To provide educational progrnms for nngrant children in 
the areas of reading, writing, arithmetic and connnunication. 

This objective was to have been evaluated through the 'ise 
of standardized testing if possible and if it were not possible 
the teachers were to report specific areas of improvement. in 
the above mentioned academic areas for children involved. No 
Mandardiijed test scores were reported, although it was 
reported that testing was conducted. Specific areas of 
improvement were not reported by the teachers for the 
academic areas in which the children received special help. It 
was reported by the staff of the project, that the program this 
year was more beneficial to a greater number of children than 
ever before. It was reported that testmg was done on the 
children at the end of the six weeks program and that all of 



the children had made defiin'te improvement, any where trom 
one to two grade levels in some instances. However, tiie test 
used was not identified and the rcMilts were not provided. 

2. To improve ?he nutritional services for migrant children 
in the program. 

Nine hundred and seventy-one hot lunches weie served to 
Jhe children during the course of the six week pioject. 

3. To provide medical and dental seivices for the nngiani 
children in the program. 

Si.xteon children were provided with medical examinations 
and five of these children were referred for further treatment. 
In addition, twelve examinations were conducted and seven of 
thfv- cildren were referred for further dental treatment. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

This project can be deemed successful in terms of the tact 
that a phonics and reading program was conducted for 
identified migrant children in the school. In addition, medical 
and dental services were provided for those children in need. 
Also, the free lunch program provided nutritional meals for 
the children in the program. 

It was felt that the project could be improved if the aides 
working with the children could provide objective data on the 
academic improvement being made. This could be done either 
through standardized testing or through teacher made tests. It 
is recommended that the selected tests be used to initially 
indentify the reading and phonics skills the children are 
lacking and then be used at the termination of the project to 
measure the amount of growth «howji by the children. It was 
stated in objective I that writhig and arithmetic in.struction 
would be provided for the children. However, there was no 
indication that this type of prourammhig w:is presented. 

The system tor identifying the children to include in the 
program appears lo bo. based on identifying childien with 
Spanish surnames. It is recommended that a system be 
adopted that would identify both (he Anglo and Mexican 
migrant children in the school. If Anglo children are being 
served, it was not indicated in the report. 

Some of the objectives stated in the proposal were not 
measured and this was especially true at the intermediate level. 
It was also indicated in the district final report that a program 
was not conducted at the second^iry level (grades 7-12). and 
thus no evaluation was conducted on the stated objectives at 
this level. However, 15 students were reported as being in the 
program at the junior high level and the monitoring and ' 
observation reports prepared by the Oregon State Title l-M 
personnel indicated that a program was conducted at the 
junior high leveL 

it is recommended that the district set more realistic 
objectives for the students with whom they are working. These 
should be set by the teaching staff in conjunction with the 
area coordinator. Data should he reported for only those 
students who are identified^ as migrant and are receiving 
assistance under this project. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Klamath County School District 

Klamath 

$80,650 

September 8, 1971 
June 9, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

250 



Introduction: 

Merrill Elementary and Junior HigluMalin Elementary, Lost 
River High School and Bonanza Elementary and High School 
were the districts participating in the program. The total 
nmnber of public school migrant students enrolled (250) were 
distributed in grades 1-12 as shown in Table L There were no 
nonpublic }>chool migrant children participating in the 
program. The personnel participating in the program included: 
2 resource teachers* one family consultant, and 1 0 aides. Table 
II presents the number of certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Gradt 


Emolltd 


Preschool 




First 


29 


Second 


34 


Third 


30 


Fourth 


32 


>ifth 


30 


Sixth 


27 


Seventh 


13 


Eighth 


11 


Ninth 


5 


Tenth 


10 


Eleventh 


11 


Twelfth 


3 


TOTAL 


2S0 



ERIC 



TABLE li 
Certified Personnel Employed 

Number of Certif icatwl Personnel Employed 

A. Bilingual 

1. Target group 

2. Other 

B. English-speaking 

1 . Target group 

2. Other 
TOTAL 



(FTE) 

0 
0 

3 
3 
6 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are shown in Table III. 

TABLE III. 
Supplementary SUtistical Data 



A, Total bus mites 


0 


B. Health examinations 


27 


C. Health referrals 


27 


0. Dental examinations 


12 


£. Dental referrals 


12 


F, Breakfasts 


6 


G. Morning snacks 


0 


H. Hot lunches 


0 


t. Afternoon snacks 


0 


J. No, of Teachers 


2 


K. rto.of AtdM 




1. Target group 


9 


2. Other 


0 


3. How nrtany are bilingual? 


0 


No. of Voluntttrt 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


0 



Total 9 



Total 0 



Objecttvetand Evaluation Plan: 

Primary Grades 1*3 

1. To improve the oral language competencies of primary 
age children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered in Bonanza, Malin and 
Merrill. 

2. To improve the arithmetic competencies in numbers, 
shapes, competition, and counting of primary children. 

To evaluate this objective the California Achievement Test 
was to be administered in Bonanza, the Wide Range 
Achievement Test was to be administered in Malin and the 
Stanford Achievement Test was to be administered in Merrill. 

3. To improve the decoding and comprehension reading 
skills of primary age children. 

To evaluate this objective the California Achievement Test 
was (o 1)0 administered in Bonanza, the Metropolitan 
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AchievLMneni Test was lo be adiniiiisiered hi Maliii and ihe 
Stantbrd Achieveineni Test was lo be admin isiercd in Merrill, 

4. To improve ihe self-concepi and self-image of primary 
age children. 

To evalnaic tiiis objeciive ilie Self-Appraisal Inveniory was 
lo be administered In Bonanza, Malin and Merrill. 

Intermediate Grades 4*6 

5. To improve ihc ariihmeiic competencies of iniermediaie 
level children. 

To evahiiite this objective the California Achievement Test 
was to be administered in Bonanza,^ the Wide Range 
Achievement Test was to be administered in Malin and the 
.Stanford Achievement Test was to be adnnnistered in Merrill.. 

6. To improve the decoding and comprehension reading 
skills of intermediate level children. 

To evaluate this objective the California Achievement Test 
was to be adnnnistered in Bonanza and the Metropolitan 
AchievvMntnt Test in Malin and the Stanford Achievement Test 
in Merrill. 

7. To impiove the' self-concept and self-image of 
intermediate level children. 

To evaluate this objective tlie Self-Appraisal Inventory was 
to be administered in Bonanza, Malin and Merrill. 

Secondary Grades 7-12 

8. To unprove the math competencies of secondary level 
children. 

To evaluate (his objective the California Achievement Test 
was administered in Bonanza, the Wide Range Achievement 
Test in Malin and the Stanford Achievement Test in Merrill. 

<).To improve the decoding, and comprehension reading 
skills of secondary level children. 

To evaluate this objective the California Achicvejnent Test 
was to be adnnnistered in Bonanza, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test in Malin and the Stanford Achievement Test 
in .Merrill. 

10. To improve the self-concept and self-image of 
secondary level children. 

To evaluate this objective (he Self-Appraisal Inveiitory 
was to be administered in Bonanza, Malin and Merrill. 



Methodology: 

The Klamath County Program was somewhat unique in 
the .State of Oregon in (hat the nugrant population that i 
.served was almost totally Anglo, the per cent reported by the 
district as being 95Vf. The greatest influx of migrants came 
during the fall when they were in the area to harvest the 
potato crop. To serve this population of migrant children, 
programs were developed in four different areas; Malin 
blementary School which served children in grades 1-8, Lost 
River High School with children in the 9-12 grades. Bonanza 
hiemcntary and High School which served children in grades 
M ?, and Merrill Elementary and Junior High School. The aiea 
employed leu aides and two resource teachers in these settings 
to serve the migrant children. In addition, a home-school 
consultant was also employed. 



The area relied heavily upon the Learnujg Center re.NOurce 
teacher concept to .serve its nugrant children. At Bonanza 
there vv^,is a Learning Center ,uul an luMructiimal Material 
Center to serve the children. Lost River had resouice facilities 
within Its library. Malin lilenientary also u.sed its library as a 
learning center. Nferrill HIenientary had developed a'tvvo'roon) 
learning center in combination with its libiary. All of these 
centers contained a variety of instructional materials to asMSt 
the migrant children in their educational programs. 

fn implementing the learning center-resource teacher 
concept in the Klamath Area, a screening test w.is first 
administered to all of the Title 1-M childreirui the program. 
This was generally some type of standardized achievement test 
and it was often scored by the resource teacher and her aides. 
Students who received low scores on Hiese tests were referred 
for more specillc diagnostic testing. Children could also be 
rvMerred wlu^ were not working up to their potential in the 
regular program and these children were identilled by the 
classroom teaciier and referred to the resource teacher. 
Children referred in tins manner were tested with specific- 
diagnostic tools such as a word recognition tests, informal 
reading and phonic inventories. 

Once this diagnosis had been completed, the resource 
teacher would prescribe an educational program to he 
implemented with the child either by herself, the aide or the 
classroom teacher. These programs were to be initiated on a 
one-to-one basis or with groups of children who had similar 
deficiencies. The resource teacher would aLso, as part of her 
responsibilities, see some students on a regular referral basis. 
Resource teachers used and rcconnnended the use of such 
instructional materials as Sullivan Program Readers, SRA 
Reading Kits, Reader\s Digest Skill Builders, HolTman Readers 
and the Merrill Phonics Prografn. Also, niany resource teacher 
or teacher made materials were used with the children. 

The aides in the program worked under the direction of 
the classroom teacher or resource teacher. They assisted 
children in learning basic skills and they participated in a 
variety of educational tasks with the children. The aides might 
confer with the classroom teacher, the principal or the 
home-school L-onsultant about the .specific problems the 
children were having. They also assisted the resource teacher in 
preparing uiformal tests and they developed reading materials 
to be used with the less capable children. Because of the 
variety of tasks that the aides performed, it was difficult to 
identify any one task as their major role. It could he .said that 
their major responsibility was to assist children in all ways 
possible. 

The area had a student tutorial program which was in 
operation at Merrill and Bonanza. At these two schools, Junior 
and senior high school children worked with elementary level 
migram children who were experiencing difficidty in school. 
These junior and senior high school students would assist the 
younger children at a specific time each day. 

The resource teachers participated in a statewide hiservice 
training program for "^resonrce teachers conducted by the 
Migrant Hducation Service Center. This training av^ittcd iliem 
in acquiring infoimation concerning the operarion oriearni:ig 
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TABLE iV 










Overall Test Results 
Prinvy - Grades 1-3 








lest 


Average Scores 
Pre Post 


Difference 


t 


p 


Bonania 

NWSST-Receptive {N=8) 
NWSST-Expressive (N=8) 


til or 
34.25 

39.50 


34.38 
34.13 


.13~ 
-5.37 






Cal. Ach Arithmetic (N=1U 


1.70 


2.16 


.46 


< 1.00 


> .05 


Cal. AchRedding(N=11) 


1.96 


2.3o 


.39 


<1.00 


> .05 


MaliniGrades 2*3 only) . 
•NWSST-Receptive (N=14) 
iMWobi — fcxpfcssive (iM-14; 


31.50 

1 A 

ot>.14 


29.85 

09.09 


-1.65 


- 


- 


WRAT Arithmetic (N=14) 


2.88 


3.35 


.47 


<1.00 


>.05 


Metro. Ach. Reading (N==13) 


2.22 


3.84 


1.62 


1.06 


y .05 


Self-Appraisal (N=14) 


24.50 


25.93 


1.43 


1.12 


> .05 


Merrill 

iMWooT— nccepttve (lM=Z5i) 
NWSST-Expresslve (N==29) 


34.58 
35.27 


37.51 
38.24 


2.97 


1.26 
1.28 


> .05 
>.05 


Stan. Ach Arithmetic (N=29) 
Grades 2-3 only) 

(Grades 2-3 only) 


2.67 
2.47 


3.71 
3.09 


1.04 
.oz 


1.03 


> .05 
\ rv; 


•Northwestern Syntax Screening T«t 
















TABLE V 










Omall Test Results 
Intermediate - Grades 4-6 




- 




Test Jest 


Average Scores 
Pre Post 


Difference 


t 


p 


Bonanza 

Calif. Ach-Arithmetic (N==20) 


4.57 


5.36 


.79 


<1.00 


>.05 


Calif. Ach.Reading (N-20) 


4.67 


5.09 


.42 


<1.00 


>.05 


Malin 

WRAT-Arithmetic(N=16) 


4.18 


5.38 


1.20 


<1.00 


>.05 


Metro. Ach-Reading (N-IG) 


5.27 


6.00 


.73 


<1-00 


>.05 


Setf-Aooratsat <N=16) 


52.12 


51.00 

1 1 


-1.12 






Merrill 

Stan. Ach-Arithmetic (N==13) 


4.08 


5.24 


1.16 


<1.00^ 


>.05 


Stan. Ach Heading (N=15) 


4.51 


4.99 


.48 


<1.00 


>.05 
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TABLE Vi 

Overall Test Result?; 
Grade Equivalent Scores 

Secondary ~ Grades 7-- 1 3 



Amage Scores 



T«st 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 




Bonana 

Calif. Ach-Arithmetic (N-12) 


7.60 


8.55 


.95 


1.06 


>.05 


Calif. Ach Reading (N=12) 


7.25 


8.23 


.98 


1.07 


>.05 


Malin (Grades 7-8 only) 
WRAT-Arithmetic (N=6) 
Metro Ach Reading (N=6) 
Self-Appraisal (N=:6) 


4.43 
6.82 
4.47 


6.35 
6.83 

5.12, 


1.82 
.01 
.65 






Merrill (Grades 7-8 only) 
Stan. Ach-Arithmetic {N=11) 


5.66 


6.49 


.83 


<1.00 


>.05 


Stan. Ach-Reading (N-1 1 ) . 


7.04 


7.13 


.09 


<1.00 


>.05 



ERIC 



centers. They learned nnjlhods for <Iiagnosing childrcirs 
learning deficits, planning and implementing cduciJtional 
programs and conducting educational data collection. 

Resulu: 

Table IV presents the results of the language, arithmetic 
and reading tests for children at Uie primary* level. 
Self.appraisal scores for Malin are also in^rluded. Self-appraisal 
scores were not reported for Bonanzii. because a different 
number of subjects took the pretest as compared to the 
posttest. No self-appraisal scores were reported for Merrill. No 
significant difference was found on any of these test results, 
however, it can be noted that the children at Malin made more 
than a year's growth in reading and those at Merrill made more 
than a year\s growth in math. Language scores for Bonanza 
and Malin indicate that no growth was made by the children in 
this area. Average language scores for Merrill do indicate 
growtli for the group. 

Table V presents the overall average test scores for the 
intermediate group in arithmetic and reading. Self-appraisal 
scores for Malin are also included. Bonanza*s self-appraisal 
jjcores could not be compared as a different number of 
children took the pretest than took the posttest. Merrill did 
not report any self-appraisal scores. No groups made 
significant growth on any of these tests. It can be noted that 
the children, as a group, at Malin and Merrill made more than a 
year*s growth in reading while the group at Bonanza made 
more than a half-year*s growth in arithmetic. The average 
scores on the self-appraisal inventory at Malin indicated a 
decrease in the development of a positive self-concept. 

Table VI presents the overall test results for the secondary 
group of children. No groups obtained significant differences 
on their test results. However, the seventh and eighth grade 
groups at iMalin made more than a year*s average growth in 



arithmetic as reported on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
It should he noted that only six children received pre- and 
post tests at Malin. The group at Bonanza made almost a year's 
average growth in both arithmetic and reading. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The overall test results from this area indicate that the 
children were making growth in the subject areas assessed. The 
one exception to this was the language scoies of the children 
in Bonanza and Malin. Scores on the Northwestern SyiUax 
.Screening Test (N\VS.ST) for these two groups indicated no 
progress. The average scores on the pretest of the NWSST 
indicated that the children were quite strong in language and 
their average scores in some cases almost equalled the highest 
score obtainable on this test. This would he a score of 40 on 
either the receptive or expressive subtest. These results would 
suggest that the children already had adequate skills in oral 
English. The minus scores obtained on the ptisttest could be a 
result of chance errors since the children, as a group, scored so 
high on the pretest. 

At the secondary level, test results indicate good progress 
for the children at Bonanza. The children here made almost a 
year's growth in arithmetic and reading. This was quite 
commendable, for remedial students at the senior high school 
level generally sliow the jeast amount of growth. 

It should be noted that the first grade scores for math and 
reading in Merrill could not be compared since the pretest 
scores were not reported in grade equivalent scores. Also there 
were no self-appraisal scores provided for any groups in 
Merrill. Sclf-appraisal scores were not analyzed for Bonanza, as 
only group scores were reported and a different immbcr of 
children took the pretest as conjpared to the posttest. it 
sliould be noted that a program was conducted at Lost River 
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HigJr School bui no cv.iliuiivc daia was reported. One of 
objeciivcs of ilic area was to improve the heahh scr\iees 
available lo the childieii the area made 27 health referrals and 
27 health CNaniinattons were provided for the children. Also* 
12 dental exatnuiations were provided for the migrant children 
served • 

The majority of the groups assessed showed growth in the 
areas evaluated. This was true in ail areas except* language, As^ 
the majority of the children in this area are Anglos, it may be 



thai languajie problems are not a major tactor. However, the 
staff should be encouraged to contnme (o evaluate prnnarv 
age children m language as son>e individuals may |>ossess 
language problems that need remediation prior to the 
introduction of reading progratns. The tlnal report from this 
area indicated that some Mexican-American children were 
coming into ilie area but at this time there were very few 
enrolled in school. If the number of MexicanvXniericat) 
children increase, the area siiould be encouraged to evaluate 
these children's abilities in oral Hnglislt. 



Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 
Project Beginning Date: 
Project Ending Date: 
School Session: 



High School Equivalency Program 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Lane 

$10,000 

September 1, 1971 
August 3U 1972 
FalhSummer 



Introduction: 

This project differs from the others reported in thut it 
deals with pt«t secondary students in a high school 
eqiiiviilency program cotJducted at the University of Oicgon 
lor econ omica lly disadvantaged niigrant students. The SI 0.000 
allocated \o tiTis project was for the purpose of purchasing 
clothing and recreational activities for students in the program. 
The total program was funded through a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Hducation for S249.000. 

The sjK'citlc goal of the project was to offer youngsters 
from low-inconje migrant fannlies an opportunity lo obtain a 
high school credential. Once this was completed they were 
encouraged to seek higher education enrollment or 
employment. All students who graduated from this program 
were eligihie for admission to the University of Oregon. The 
program eu)phasi7.ed the recruitment of migrant students from 
the Willamette Valley, eastern Oregon and Washington. No 
screening of studems based on assessment of intellectual 
ability or level of educj:ion attained was conducted. The main 
criterion for selection into the program was an expressed desire 
to better one's self through education. 

All students selected were expected to participate in five 
required courses. These five basic courses dealt with subjects 
that were covered in the High ScIkh)! Equivalency 
Examination. In addition to these courses there were elective 
classes in the afternoons and evenings. These electives were 
particularly important to the students who were progressing 
towards a more university.type structured curriculum. The 
elective courses were used to stimulate university activities and 
they provided the student with an opportunity to explore 
intellectual activities. Teachers of the afternoon and evening 
eleetives offered courses in ethnic studies, typing, music, 
journalism; photography and drama. 

The project plaimed to serve 150 students with 50 
students being enrolled each quarter. The staff consisted of six 
|X)st secondary teachers, 2 administrators. 3 secretaries, 4 
counselors. I coordinator and 1 recruitment officer. There was 
also a half time recreation coordinator, and his salary was paid 
from the grant from the Title l-M program. In addition, the 



Title l-M funds were to be iir;ed to purchase tickets tocanjpus 
and comnumity nwvies and play.s, provide fundN lor 
educatitmal tours for the studeius to such places xn the Oregon 
Museum of Science and hidustry. Warm Springs Indian 
Reservation and the Undersea Gardens at the Oregon co;«.st. hi 
addition, field trips to Oregon Technical Institute. Portland 
State College and Oregon State University were planned, 
l-unds were also set side for students to visit the Medical 
School and industries that nuglu provide future employment. 

Obiectives«nd Evaluation Plant 

It should be noted that thCNC arc the objectives stated for 
the recrpaiion as|>ect of the program and do not necessarily 
perlaiir to the total project. 

1. Students will show improvement in the development 
of a positive self-concept. 

To ev:duate this ol)jectivc records were to be kept on the 
nunjber of students served either by the University Ci^unseling 
Center or those who received counseling from a member of the 
project staff. The reason for counseling and the disposition of 
the student was to be reported. 

2. Students will show improvemeiH in the development 
of leadership ability. 

To evaluate this objective a record was to be kept of the 
leadership activities in whicji project studeiUs were involved, 
hi addition records were to be kept in regards to campus life 
activities in which nwnjbers of the project participated. 

3. The project will provide educational and vocational 
options to the project students. 

To evaluate this objective a listing was to be provided 
outlining placement, leaving school and entering the service. 

4. Students will improve in their academic ability. 

To evaluate this objective wcorc^s were to be subnutted 
concerning the immber of students puis»ng the High School 
Equivalency Test. 

Results: 

This project did not submit a final report so the staced 
objectives were not evaluated. This ev^juator visited the 
project on two different occasions and he was able to view the 
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program in operation and inteiview ilic staff. On one visit the 
plan was to visit three classes but two of the classes had been 
cancelled and the third had only four students out of 15 in 
attendance . In inter\'iewiiig staff members, they expressed 
concern about the project because attendance wasconsistantly 
low in all classes and they felt that many of the students 
enrolled were not interested in the program as it was 
organized. The staff expressed discouragement about the 



project because ot the Lick of interest b\ the students and 
they expressed serious concern about the continuation of the 
project if It were to function as it were. They felt that the 
project was not serving the students as planned and before it 
was continued there should be some major changes, the most 
important being the devising of a way to get students to attend 
classes. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Malheur District 8C 
Malheur 
8250,500 
August 30, 1971 
June 25, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

994 



Introductbn: 

Ontario School District 8C Nyssa School District 2(> and 
Adrian School District 61 were the districts participating in 
tlie program. The total number of public school migrant 
students enrolled (994) were divided into grades K-12 as 
shown in Tabic I. There were no nonpublic school migrant 
children participating in the program. The personnel 
participating in the program were: 12 teachers, 18.5 aides, 4 
volunteers and I home-school coordinator. Table II presents 
the number of certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


EnroHed 


ADM 


Preschool 


181 


115.8 


First 


117 


86.7 


Second 


95 


69.2 


Third 


115 


75.8 


Fourth 


105 


79.5 


Fifth 


98 


68.9 


Sixth 


78 


65.4 


ScMr-enth 


40 


33.8 


Eighth 


36 


31.8 


Ninth 


32 


28.4 


Tenth 


52 


34.2 


Elc»venth 


26 


18.9 


Twelfth 


19 


15.9 


TOTAL 


994 


724.3 



TABLE II 
Certifled Personnel Employed 

Number of Certificated Personnel Employed (FTE) 

A. Bilingual ' ~ 

1. Targoi group 2 

2. Other 1 

B» English -speaking 

1. Targei group 2 

2. Other 1 
TOTAL 6 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of this program are shown in Table III. 



TABLE III 



Supplementary 


Statistical 


A. Total bus miles - 


13.410 


B. Health examinations 


2 


C. Eye examinations 


17 


D. Health referrals 


2 


E. Eye referrals 


32 


F. Dental examinations 


2 


G. Dental referrals 


2 


H. Breakfasts 


0 


t. Morning snacks 


8,460 


J.' Hot lunches 


9,017 


K. Afternoon snacks 


8,460 


L. No. of Teachers 


12 


M. No. of Aides 




1. Target group 


13 


2. other 


5.5 


3. How many are bilingual? 


13 


N. No.^f volunteers 




'^ ir Target group 


4 


2. Other 


0 



Total 18.5 
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Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 



Preschool 

1 . To improve the language of preschool level children. 

To evaluate this objective, the Basic Concept Inventory was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest ba.sis. 

2. To improve the academic development of preschool level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered. 

Primary Grades 1-3 

3. To improve the oial language ability and vocabulary 
development of primary level children. 
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To evaluate this objective the verbal section of the 
Inter- American Test of General Abilities was to be 
administered on a pre- post test basis to first year level children 
and to those children at the second and third year levels that 
had extreme language problems. 

4. To improve the reading skills of primary level children in 
the area of phonics, sight vocabulary and comprehension. 

To evaluate this objective the Ontario and Nyssa programs 
were to administered the Betts Visual Discrimination Test or 
the Dolch Word List or the Migrant Reading inventory on a 
pre- posttest basis. The test to be administered was to depend 
upon the severity of the child's handicap. The Adrian program 
was to administer the same instruments as the Ontario and 
Nyssa Programs except the Sivaroli Reading inventory was to 
be used in place of the Migrant Reading Inventory. 

5. To improve the self-concept of primary level migrant- 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the self-appraisal inventory was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

intermediate Grades 4-6 

6. To improve the oral language ability of intermediate 
level children. 

To evaluate this . objective the* Verbal section of the 
Inter-American Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

7. To improve the reading ability of intermediate level 
children in the area of phonics, sight vocabulary and 
comprehension. 

To evaluate this objective, the Dolch Word List or the 
Migrant Reading Inventory or the Sivaroli Reading inventory 
was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis, in addition, 
where appropriate test results from the Spring, 1972 
administration Metropolitan Achievement Test were 

reported. 

8. To improve the self-concept and self-image of 
intermediate level children. 

To evaluate this objective the Self-Appraisal Inventory was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

Secondary Grades 7-12 

9. To improve the language development and oral 
communication of secondary level children. 

To evaluate this objective the Verbal section of the 
Inter-American Test of General Ability was to be administered 
on a pre* post test ^basis. 

10. To improve the reading ability of secondary level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Sivaroli Reading Inventory 
Test was to be administered in Ontario. In Nyssa the Gates 
Reading Survey or in some instances the Sivaroli Reading 
Inventory Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

11. To improve the general academic achievement of 
secondary level students. 

To evaluate this objective, where applicable, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scores were to be reported for 
students iinSiitario. In Nyssa, the Iowa Test of Education 
Development was to be used with students in the ninth and 



eleventh grades and the Metropolitan Achievement lest was to 
be used for students in the seventh and eighth grades. 

12. To increase school attendance of secondary level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children served 
by the Skill Center was to be reported. This number was to be 
reported as to the number of children who remained in school 
during the year and those children who dropped out of school 
during the year. 

13. To improve the self-concept and self-image of 
secondary level children. 

To evaluate this objective a self-appraisal inventory was to 
be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

14. To increase the migrant child's participation in 
school-wide activities. 

To evaluate this objective the Director of the Secondary 
Skill Center was to administer a pre- posttest measure to 
indicate the amount of school-wide participation in which the 
children were involved. 

Methodology: 

The Malheur Area Title I-M Program was closely intergratcd 
with the Title I program in the county. Target schools had 
been identified where ^he greatest concentration of 
disadvantage children were enrolled. The target schools in the 
Ontario area were May Roberts and Lindberg. in addition, 
Pioneer and Cairo Elementary Schools had programs during 
the peak months of migrant inflow which occurred during the 
early fall and late spring. The junior and senior high schools in 
Ontario had also been identified as target schools. In Nyssa, 
Nyssa Elementary and the junior and senior high schools 
served migrant children. Adrian Elementary School also served 
migrant children. They had two programs, one for the heavy 
concentration of inflow migrant children that occurred during 
' the early fall and late spring and a regular program which was 
conducted during the entire year. 

A pre-school program was conducted in the Malheur area 
for the Title I-M and the Title i children. Since the district 
provided no regular kindergarten program, this was the only 
pre-school program available. The major emphasis of the 
pre-school program stressed the development of oral English 
skills and the involvement of children in social experiences in a 
classroom setting. A major role of the pre-school teachers was 
to prepare the children to be socially and academically ready 
for first grade. The curriculum and instructional activities were 
geared to teach the children basic concept in cognative skills 
essential for first grade survival. Curriculum planning designed 
to build success in beginning reading was also stressed. 

There were three Pre-school Centers in the area located in 
Ontario, Nyssa and Adrian. The pre-school program at Ontario 
was composed of four pre-school classes serving children ages 
four through six. Each class had a teacher and a bilingual aide. 
The class for the six-year old group was for children who 
couldn't function in the regular first grade, primarily because 
of language problems. In the Nyssa area there were two 
preschool programs serving four and five year old children. 
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E:ich class had a teacher and an aide. In Adrian there was one 
prc-school program where oliildren ages four and five were 
enrolled with a teacher and an aide. The program in Adrian 
was m operation Ibr five months; September. October. 
November, April and May. These were the impact months 
when the greatest majority of inflow migrants were in the area. 

As indicated, the development of oral English skills was 
stressed in the pre-school. In order to implement this program, 
a number of language materials were used. These included 
Peabody Language Development Kits and SRA Inquisitive 
Games. These were games to help children organize verbal 
information and concepts. A program published by 
Scott-Foresman entitled 'Talk Starters" was also used. These 
were 18'' x 24*' photos of real life situations and were used to 
stimulate oral language discussions. Economy Company 
Picture Card material was also used. Picture Story Book 
Library,, publislied by the Bomar Company was also used to 
help develope English sentence patterns and vocabulary. A 
major part of the language program, especially in the Ontario 
area with the six year old group, centered aroXind the Distar 
Language Program, h was used to teach children the basic 
sentence patterns and grammatical constructs of standard 
English. In addition to these commercially produced materials, 
a number of teacher made materials were used in the 
pre-school readiness skills. 

In developing programs for the pupils, the teachers assessed 
the children in the area of school readiness through the use of 
the Pre-school Academic Checklist. In addition, language 
ability was evaluated through the use of the Basic Concept 
Inventory. Information from these two instruments was used 
to plan individual programs for children based on their 
identified needs. 

A Bilingual program was* conducted at the pre-school in 
May Roberts Elementary School. This was initiated in 
September of 1971 and was conducted by Mrs. Nora Ballou. 
Children were taught simple concepts, color words and basic 
vocabulary in both Spanish and English. In addition, songs and 
singing games were presented in Spanish and English. 

An elementary program in grades one through six was 
conducted in Ontario. Nyssa and Adrian. In Ontario, the 
schools involved were May Roberts and Li'ndberg Elementary: 
in Nyssa, Nyssa Elementary and in Adrian, the Adrian 
Elementary School, In addition, impact programs were 
conducted at Pioneer and Cairo Elementary Schools. The 
program at Pioneer and Cairo emphasized helping the children 
who had language problems that affected fheir learning In 
English. These children were prpvided with instruction both in 
oral English language development ;\:ul reading readiness. 

The emphasis in working with children iit the elehientary 
level in all schools was to assist those childroti who were having 
learning problems in the regular school program. Initially, all 
children were placed in the regular school program. Assistance 
was then provided to the children through resource teachers 
and teacher aides working directly with the classroom teacher. 
Some students worked outside the regular classroom for brief 
periods of time, receiving special instruction in areas such as 



or.il English languoge development, iculing rcidiness .nui m.itli 
remediation. As indicated by the districts, childien 
experiencing learning ditllculties were also expeiiencing 
problems in developing a positive self-concept. It was reported 
that success in the school academic areas assisted the childicn 
in developing a stronger selt'-concept. which aftected their 
overall incentive to learn, and thus innuenced their desire to 
remain in school and to continue through the junior and senior 
high programs. 

The elementary curriculum revolved around the resource 
teacher, material centeis and the teacher aides. A resouice 
material center was available which contained special materials, 
packaged programs and teaching aides. These were either 
commercially produced or teacher prepared and they were 
designed to remediate specific problems of the childien. The 
resource teachers in these centers assisted the regular 
classroom teacher by helping her test and diagnose k ning 
disabilities of children. Once this mformation had oeen 
acquired, the resource teacher with the assistance of the aide, 
would help organize and develope special programs tor the 
child, the resource teacher assisted the classroom teacher by 
providing materials that pupils could use in the regular 
classroom setting. Another role of the lesource teacher was to 
train the aides to use the materials and programs that were 
prescribed. As the aide functioned in her role, .she not only 
assisted the children, but she also provided useful instructional 
information to the classroom teacher and she also provided 
feedback to the resource teacher concerning the progress made 
by tfie children. As the aide reported this progress to the 
resource teacher, together they planned continual programs 
for the children. 

A number of special materials were available for language 
instruction. These included programs which taught basic 
English language patterns and a program of oral English 
development] In addition, materials such as Peabody Language 
JDevelopment Kits, Audio Flash and Language Masters, naniiel 
boar'cirand pattern drills were used. Special programming was 
also provided for the children who needed assistance in the 
area of reading. Again a diagnostic prescriptive approach was 
used and the program was implemented in the regular 
classroom through the help of the aide working directly with 
the children and assisting the classroom teacher. Reading 
materials such as the Aud-X-Beginning Reading Program, the 
Hoffman Reading Program, Reader's Digest Skill Builders and 
Sullivan Program Reading Materials were used. The 
Aud-X-Beginning Reading Program was very popular in this 
area and the resource teachers were instrumental in instructing 
the^lassroom teachers and aides in how to use this program. 

Aj the secondary level, which included grades 7 through 12, 
a slJill center approach was used. Most of the children at this 
level were tested at the beginning of the year to detemime 
their strengths and weaknesses in academic areas, especially 
language and reading. With this information, programs were 
developed which were implemented in the skill centers under 
the direction of the teacher and aide. The children attended 
the skill center for assijitance in areas in which they were 
expcMcncing learning difficulties and returned to the legulai 
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chiss program fur those subjects which they could 
satLsfactoriiy manage. *Students were primarily assigned to the 
skill centers during their language arts and/or study periods. 
The number of hours a child spent in the skill center depended 
on the severity of his problem. Material used at the junior high 
level, included the Hoffman Reading Program, the 
Audio-Flash Oral Language Program, Controlled Readers, 
AikI-X Word Attack Skills, SRA Reading Kits and Reader's 
Digest Skill Builders. This represents only some of the 
materials available to the children. 

The skill center concept was also used at the senior high 
level. Senior high children were assigned to the skill center 
after their skill deficiencies were identified through testing by 
the resource teacher or her aide. Students attended the skill 
center class during their study periods and/or independent 
study time. The primaiy reason for assigning students was 
because of a language or reading deficiency. Whenever feasible, 
individualized programs were conducted, based on identified 
needs. Often times, programs were planned in conjunction 
with the child himself and the resource teacher. Once the child 
had begun working in the program he was provided with as 
much continual assessment as possible, and his work was 
evaluated both by the skill center supervisor and the aides, 
Reading materials similar to those listed for the junior high 
skill centers were available in the Senior centers. The skill 
center classes were scheduled on nine-week intervals and the 
work that any child was assigned during this period was varied 
depending upon his progress in the program, A student 
remained in the skill center until it was determined by lie 
classroom teacher and the resource teacher that he was ready 
to enter a regular English and/or social studies program. Often 
times students returned to the regular program but would 
continue work in the skill center for specialized assistance. 

A Grant in Aid Assistance Program was developed for junior 
and senior high migrant children. This program was designed 
to provide part-time employment for students and was 
espeeiaHy designed for those students who were having 
problems staying in school due to financial reasons. The work 
experience was planned around school activities and included 
such programs as tutoring in the elementary target schools, 
clerical assistance and other types of work in school programs. 
This program had been in existence for two years and, as 
reported by the area coordinator, was a benefit to the children 
who were in financial need. Not only had it provided financial 
help but the work experience had also provided the child with 
a sense of respofisibility that helped build self-concept and 
therefore kept him in the school program and prevented him 
from becoming a drop-out. 

Results: 
Preschool 

1. To improve the language of preschool level children. 
Tables I through IV present the results from the Basic 
Concept Inventory for preschool children in the Ontario and 
Nyssa areas. A t test of significance was computed for 
.correlated means. All four groups made significant growth in 



the arcd of language developmeni as measured by the BaMC 
Concept Inventor). It should be noted, that on thi> test a 
lower score is indicative of improvement since the number of 
errors are counted to determine the score. 

2. To improve the academic development of preschool level 
children. 

Tables V through X pr.csent the results of the Preschool 
Academic Checklist which was UJUid to evaluate the academic 
readiness of the children. As can be noted, children made 
progress in virtually all areas assessed. The largest amount of 
growth for the majority of the children was in the reading 
area. Most children begaii with few or no skills in reading but 
at the conclusion of the program many of them had progressed 
in this area. There was also indications that teachers did not 
work in certain areas of the curriculum with some groups of 
children. It can be noted with the four year old groups, that 
little progre.ss was shown in reading words and telling time. 



TABLE I 



Basic Concept Inventory Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 

Ontario District No. 5 



Subjtct 


Prtttst 


Pbstttft 


Oifftrtnct 


1 


70 


46 


24 


2 


69 


49 


20 


3 


79 


40 


39 


4 


109 


39 


70 


5 


109 


47 


62 


6 


109 


53 


56 


7 


78 


62 


16 


8 


76 


48 


,28 


9 


58 


30 


28 


AO 


57 


18 


39 


11 


36 


28 


8 


12 • 


72 


35 


37 


13 


88 


57 


31 


14 


73 


49 


24 


15 


58 


32 


26 


16 


45 


26 


19 



Basic Concept Inventory 
Average Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 
Ontario District No, 8C 



Pre Post Difference 

Average Score 

N=16 74.12 41.17 32.95 
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TABLE il 

Basic Concept Inventory Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 

Ontario District No. 8C 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


1 


51 


41 


2 


31 


26 


3 


29 


26 


4 


43 


25 


5 


109 


34 


6 


65 


26 


7 


109 


58 


8 


36 


26 


9 


109 


100 


10 


109 


100 


11 


85 


35 


12 


27 


18 



Difference 



10 
5 
3 
18 
75 
39 
51 
10 
9 
9 
50 
9 



Basic Concept Inventory 
Average Scores 
Preschool - CA 6 
Ontario District No. 8C 





Pre 


Post 


Difference 




Average Score 
N*12 


66.91 


42.91 


24.00 


t3.65 
P<.01 



TABLE ill 

Basic Concept Inventory Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 

Nyssa District No. 26 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


1 


53 


9 


44 


2 


27 


5 


22 


3 


64 


8 


56 


4 


49 


7 


42 


5 


55 


7 


48 


6 


82 


11 


71 


7 


26 


0 


26 


8 


25 


4 


21 


9 


14 


3 


n 


10 


"62 


15 


47 


11 


89 


13 


76 


12 


72 


30 


42 


13 


22 


3 


19 


14 


41 


3 


38 


15 


30 


6 


24 


16 


28 


2 


26 


17 


15 


1 


14 


18 


48 


7 


41 


19 


31 


6 


25 


20 


48 


9 


39 


21 


64 


13 


51 



Basic Concept inventory 
Average Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 

Nyssa District No. 26 



Pre 



Post 



Difference 



Average Score 
N=21 



45.00 



7.71 



37.29 



1 10.96 
P< .01 



TABLE IV 

Basic Concept Inventory Scores 
Preschool - CA 6 

Nyss;i District No. 26 



Subject 


Pretest 


?osttest 


1 


69 


27 


2 


28 


21 


3 


55 


23 


4 


56 


33 


5 


34 


31 


6 


53 


38 


7 


79 


31 


8. 


87 


28 


9 


49 


35 



Difference 



42 
7 
32 
23 
3 
15 
48 
59 
14 



Basic Concept in\-entory 
Average Scores 
Preschool CA 6 

Nyssa District No. 26 





Pre 


Post 


Difference 




Average Score 








t4.66 
p<.01 


N«9 


56.67 


29.67 


27.00 



Prinnary Grades V2 

3. To improve the oral language ability and vocabulary 
development of primary level children. 

Table X! presents the results of language tests 
administered to the primary level children. These included the 
verbal section of Intcr-Amcricaiilcst of General Abilities and 
the Basic Concept Inventory wnich was administered to first 
grade children and children at the second and third grade levels 
who were experiencing language problems. Results on the 
Basic Concept Inventory indicate that the-pupils made 
significant growth in language, however, this was not indicated 
on the Inter-American Test. It can be further noted that the 
children in Adrian had a lower mean score on the posttest of 
the Intcr-American Test than on the pretest which indicates a 
decrease in language ability as measured by this test. 

4. To improve the reading skills of primary level cliildren in 
the area of phonics, sight vocabulary and comprehension. 

Table XII presents the reading tests results for the primary 
level children. The Dolch Word List was administered on a pre- 
posttest basis in Ontario and Nyssa. Scores from the Belts 
Visual Discrimination Test were also reported. Children tested 
in Ontario and Nyssa both made significant growth in the area 
of sight .vocabulary development as measured by the Dolch 
tests. Only five scores were reported on a pre- posttest basis 
for the Belts Visual Discrimination Test and a t test was not 
computed for this small of a group. However, results indicate 
that growth was made in reading. 

5. To improve the selp-concept and self-image of primary 
level children. 

To evaluate (his objective a Sclf-Appraisal Inventory was 
administered on a pre- posttest basis. This test was designed to 
measure the child's sclf-concept. Results on Tabic XIII 
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TABLE V 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Preschool - CA 6 
Ontario District N0.8C 



TABLE VI 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Preschool -CAS 
Ontario District No. 8C 



Tadc 



Pre Port 



ERIC 



Knows. his name 


11 


11 


. , t 
Arittinietic ^f^^ 






Counting 1 <~-5 


2 


0 


Counting 1<~10 


5 


2 


Counting 1—20 


4 


9 


Counting Objects 1<*>10 


8 


1 1 


Naming Numerals I*- 10 


7 


9 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


7 


10 • 


Recognizing Shapes; 






Rectangle 






Circle 


9 


10 


Square 


9 


1 1 


Triangle 


7 


11 


Recognizing Siz6: 






Big 


10 


11 


Little 


10 


11 


Knowledge of Time: 






^Get up 


3 


4 


Eat lunch 


1 


3 




o 


1 n 
lU 


Roading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


8 


8 


Left 


3 


3 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


g 




Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


4 


9 


Letters 


6 


10 


Recognizing Letters: 






Q 


2 


5 


i 


2 


7 


n 


2 


7 


p 


2 


7 


t 


1 


7 


n) 


2 


3 


Recognizing Sounds: 








0 


6 * 


m 


0 


5 


t 


0 


4 


n 


0* 


6 


P 


0 


5 


cJ ^ ^ ^ _ 


0 


3 


Recognizing Words: 


- 




cat • 


0 


0 


(Jog 


0 


Q 


red 


0 


0 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


0 


. . 1 

Writing 






Writing Mv Name 


1 1 


1 1 


Writing Numbers 


3 


10 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


9 


11 


blue 


9 


11 


green 


8 


11 


orange 


10 


11 


yellow 


9 


11 


white 


10 


11 


black 


10 


11 


brown 


10 


11 


Identify by Nami^ig: 






orange 


10 


11 


black 


10 


11 


red 


9 


11 


green 


10 


11 


yellow 


10 


11 


blue 


10 


10 


brown 


9 


11 


white 


10 


11 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


8 


10 


Nickel 


8 


10 


Dime 


8 


10 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


5 


4 


Dime/two nickels 


4 


5 





Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


10 


17 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 


10 


17 


Counting 1>~10 


6 


15 


Counting 1>~20 


2 


8 


Counting Objects 1 — 10 


7 


17 


Naming Numerals 1—10 


1 • 


9 


Matching Numerals to Obj'ects 1—5 


3 


15 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


1 


5 


Circle 


7 


17 


Square 


4 


17 


Triangle 


3 


1G 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


13 


17 


Little 


13 


17 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


0 


3 


Eat lunch 


0 


2 


Go to bed 


3 


4 








Recognizing Right and Left; 






Right 


4 


15 


Left 


4 


15 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


5 


1 7 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


3 


1 5 


Letters 


3 


15 


Darnanlfinn 1 MttArc* 






a 


0 


o 


1 


u 




n 


0 


0 


P 


0 


A 
•* 


t 


u 


2 


ID 


Q 










$ 


U 






Q 


2 


X 


0 




n 


0 


0 


P 


Q 


Q 


(J 


Q 


Q 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


1 


dog 


0 


0 


red 


0 


1 


cnair 


0 


5 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


1 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


3 


15 


Writing Numbers 


2 


14 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


4 


17 


blue 




17 


green 




17 


orange 




17 


yellow 




17 


white 




17 


black 




17 


brown 




17 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 




17 


black 




17 


red 




17 


green 




17 


yellow 




17 


blue 




17 


brown 




17 


whittf 




17 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


0 


Recogni^'ing Coin Money 






Penny 


2 


6 


Nickel 


0 


G 


Dime 


2 


5 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


3 


Dime/two nickels 


0 


1 



4o 
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TABLE VII 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Ontario District No. 8C - Preschool CA 4 



TABLE VIII 
Prescliool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Nyssa District No, 26 -^IVeschool K 5 years 



Task 



Pre 



Knows his name 



Post 

20~ 



Task 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1 ->5 

Counting 1»10 

Counting 1 «>20 

Counting Obiects 1-10 

Naming Numerals 

Matching Numerals to Objects l-^S 

Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 



n 
P 
t 



Recognizing Sounds: 
s 

m 
t 

' n 
P 
d 

Recognizing Words: 



17 
1 1 
0 
12 
2 
1 

1 

16 
12 
13 

16 
20 

0 
0 

0 



9 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



20 
19 
8 
20 
19 
17 

18 
20 
19 
19 

20 ' 
20 

2 
0 
1 



17 
17 

18 

19 
20 

5 
4 
1 
4 
4 
3 

6 
1 

2 
0 
2 
0 



cat 


0 


0 


dog — - 


0 


0 


red 






chair 






door 


0 


12 


boy 


0 


18 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


0 


19 


Writing Numbers 


0 


10 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


10 


19 


blue 


10 


18 


green 


10 


19 


orange 


11 


19 


yellow 


13 


19 


white 


10 


18 


black 


15 


18 


brown 


9 


18 


Identify by Naming: 


orange 


9 


19 


black 


13 


18 


red 


8 


18 


green 


6 


17 


yellow 


9 


19 


blue 




17 


brown 


9 


18 


white 


9 


18 



Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11r45 


0 


5 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


13 


19 


Nickel 


8 


19 


Dime 


7 


16 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


6 


Dime/two nickels 


0 


0 



Knows his name 

Arithmetic 

Counting 1<^5 

Counting l—IO 

Counting 1-20 

Counting Objects 1-10 

Naming Numerals 1-10 

Matching Numerals to Obfccts 1- 5 

Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size 

Big 

-it tie 
•Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

'Recognizing Right and Loft: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 

a 

i 

n 
P 
t 

m 

Recognizing Sounds: 
s 

m 

t * 
n 

P 

d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 



Pfe 

33 

30 
32 
29 
20 
28 
28 

30 



^Post 

33 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

33 



27 


32 


27 


33 


31 


33 


31 


33 


25 


33 


27 


33 


28 


33 


30 


33 


30 


33 


27 


33 


27 


• 32 


12 


33 


4 


8 


3 


8 


4 


9 


3 


8 


6 


10 


5 


10 


3 


11 


2 


9 


2 


10 


2 


7 


3 


10 


3 


7 


7 


12 


7 


10 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1 


4 


8 


9 



Writing 

Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 


20 
20 


37 
37 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


29 


36 


blue 


29 


' 30 


green 


29 


36 


orange 


29 


36 


ye 1 row 


29 


36 


white 


29 


36 


black 


29 


30 


brown 


21 


30 


Identify by Naming: 


orange 


21 


36 


black 


21 


36 


red 


21 


36 


green ^ 


21 


36 


yellow 


21 


36 


blue 


21 


30 


brown 


21 


30 


white 


21 


30 



Telling Time; 

Clock 1 ^ 9:00 or 11:45 
Clock 2 - 4:30 


21 

9 


32 
21 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


29 


37 


Nickel 


30 


37 


Dime 


23 


36 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


5 


18 


DintcAwo nickels 


6 


10 
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41 



TABLE IX 
Preschool Ac;idemic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Nyssa District No, 26-Preschool CA 4 



TABLE X 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Adrian Dbtrict No. 61 - Preschool CA 4-5 





Talk 


Prt Post 




Task 


Prt 


Post 


Knows his name 




16 22 


Knows his nam« 




10 


10 



Counting 1 ~»5 
Counting 1 ->10 
Counting 1 —20 
Counting Objects 1-^10 
Naming Numerals 1->10 
Matching Numerals to Objects 1-^5 
Recognizing Shap«s: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowl«dg« of Time: 



11 
5 
0 
3 
1 
1 



4 
4 
4 

12 
11 



21 
20 
13 
18 
12 
13 



21 
21 
20 

21 
21 



Get up 


2 


15 


£at lunch 


1 


7 


Go to bed 


4 


15 


nv«iuin|| 












Right * 


o 
o 


15 


Left 


8 


1 5 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


8 


19 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


4 


20 


Letters 


4 


20 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


0 


3 


1 


0 


5 


n 


0 


1 


p 


0 


4 


t 


0 


5 


m 


0 


3 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


0 


1 


in 


0 


1 


t 


0 


1 


n 


0 


0 






1 


d 


0 


0 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


0 


dog 


0 


0 


red 


0 


0 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


0 


Writing 






Writing Mv Name 


0 


15 


Writing Numbers 


0 


21 


Colors 






Identify bv Pointing: 






red 


8 


19 


blue 


8 


20 


green 


8 


20 


orange 


9 


22 


yellow 


8 


21 


white 


8 


16 


black 


10 


20 


brown 


7 


19 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


8 


18 


black 


8 


19 


red 


9 


18 


green 


6 


16 


yellow 


9 


18 


blue 


6 


16 


brown 


7 


17 


white 


5 


16 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Mortey 






Penny 


6 


15 


Nickel 


4 


15 


Dime 


3 


11 


Knowledge of Mortey 






Five pennies/orte nickel 


0 


1 


Dime/two nickels 


0 


1 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1—5 
Counting 1—10 
* Counting 1—20 

Counting pbjects 1—10 
Naming Numerals 1-10 
Matching Numerals to Objects 1 
Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



-5 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference 8etween 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 



4 

6 
10 
8 
8 



10 
8 

7 

10 
10 

4 

6 
8 



10 
10 



Shapes 




3 


4 


Letters 






4 


Recognizing Letters: 








a 




1 


3 


i 




0 


2 


n 




0 


' 2 


P 




0 


1 


t 




0 


2 


m , 




0 


6 


Recognizing Sounds: 








s 




0 


4 


m 




0 


5 


t 




0 


1 


n 




0 


1 


P 




0 


1 


d 




0 


0 


Recognizing Words: 








cat 




0 


0 


dog 




0 


0 


red 




0 


0 


chair 




0 


0 


door 




0 


0 


boy 




0 


0 


Writing 








Writing My Name 




1 


9 


Writing Numbers 




0 


3 


Colors 








Identify by Pointing: 








red 








blue 








green 








orange 








yellow 








white 








black 








bro^n 








Identify by Naming: 








orange 




7 


10 


black 




8 


10 


red 




8 


10 


green 




8 


9 


yellow 




9 


10 


blue 




7 


9 


brown 




7 


10 


white 




8 


10 


Telling Time 








Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 








Clock 2-4:30 








Recognizing Coin Money 








Penny 








Nickel 








Dime 








Knowledge of Money 








Five pennies/one nickel 








Dime/two nickels 









A2 



TABLE XI 
Language Test Results 
Primary « Grades 1-3 





Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


IntenAmencan (N*33) 21.78 
Ontario 


24.18 


2.40 


1,75 


>.05 


Intcr^Amcrican (N«59) 24.14 
Nyssa 


26.17 


2.03 


1.32 


>.05 


Inier-Atnerican (N«7) 
Adrian 

(Grades 2-3 only) 


28.71 


28.57 


^.14 






Basic Concept 

Inventory (N«20) 
Ontario 


31.65 


19.85 


11.80 


9.44 


<.oi 


Basic Concept 

Inventory (N»32) 
Nyssa 


25.19 


16.81 


8.38 


7.00 


<:oi 




TABLE XII 










Reading Test Results 








Primary - 


Grades 1 










Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


Dolch (N»26) 
Ontario 


165.38 


198.96 


33.58 


4.12 


<.01 


Dolch (N**80) 
Nyssa 


116.48 


193.24 


76.76 


10.96 <.01 


Setts Visual 
Discrim (N«5) 
Ontario 


96.00 


116.30 


20.30 








TABLE XIII 








Self-Concept Test Results 








Primary - 


Grades 1 










Average Score 








T«st and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


Self-Appraisal (N^33) 
Ontario 


20.18 


24.90 


4.72 


2.77 


<.01 


Self-Appraisal 
Nyssa 


22.00 


23.60 


1.60 






Self -Appraisal (N~7) 
Adrian 


24.28 


28.57 


4.29 







TABLE XIV 
^ Language Test Results 
Intermediate — Grades 4-6 



ERIC 





Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


Inter- American (N=50) 
Ontario 


23.62 


27.18 


3.56 


2.43 


<.05 


lnter*American 
(N=114) 
Nyssa 


24.04 


28.05 


4.01 


1.79 


>.05 


Inter- American (N«9) 
'Adrian 


25.18 


40.36 


15.18 







indicalc ihc children in Oiiiario made si^iilficam growth in ihis 
area. A i lost wab nol conipuicd (or ilie group ai Nvsnj or 
Adrian. The munher ordnklren lakmg ihc icsx ai Nyssa wjs 
nol rcporied and only sewn children look ihe lesi on a pre- 
posileM al Adrian. 

Howcwr. resulis indicaie that the average growth oi" the 
children in self-coneepi development was |)ositive. 



Intermediate Grades 4*6 

(>. To improve the oral language ability of interinediaie 
level children* 

Tabic XIV pre.'^cnts the test scores from the verbal section 
of the Inter-Ainerican Test tor ihe children tested in tiie 
Malheur area. Results indicate that the children in the 
iinerniediate grades in Ontario made significant growth in their 
language development. Children in Nyssa showed an average 
growth in language but the dilTerence between the mean^s was 
not significant. As only in'ne children took the test in Adrian, a 
t test was not computed. However, the mean dilTerence was 
15.18 indicathig that for the nine children tested, growth in 
language development, as mca.sured by the Inter-American 
Test was taking place. 

7. To improvc^ie reading ability of intermediate level 
children in the area of phonics, sight vocabulary and 
comprehension. 

Table XV presents the* reading te.si results lor the 
intermediate level children. Results were available lor 
children in the programs ui Ontario and Nyssa only. Results 
arc provided on tlic Dolch Word List, the Metropolitan 
Rcadhig Test and tiie Reading Inventory, which is an inlormal 
iicadiiig hiventoiy. Results on the Dolch List indicate that the 
children, as a group, made .significant growth in their sight 
vocabulary development. None of the other results are 
significant'. 



TABLE XV 
Reading Test Results 
Intermediate — Grades 4-6 



Average Score 



Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t P 


Dolch (N»15) 
Ontario 


125.60 


184.00 


58,40 


4.06 <.01 


Dolch {N=^92) 
Nyssa 


189.78 


213.61 


28.84 


2.61 <.05 


Reading 

inventory (N=41)* 
Ontario 


2.87 


4.09 


1.22 


<1.00 >.05 


Reading 

Inventory (N=50J* 
Nyssa 


2.88 


4.36 


1.48 


1.06 >.05 


Metro Reading (N«34)* 
Ontario 


3.35 


4.21 


.86 


< 1.00 >.05 


Metro Reading {N'*87)* 
Nyssa 


3.42 


4.30 


.88 


< 1.00 >.05 


•grade equivaleni scores 
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TABLE XVI 
Self-Omccpt Test Results 
intermediate -~ Grades 4-6 





Averagt Scor« 






T«st and District 


Prt 


Poit 


DiHtrtnc* t 


P 


Self -Appraisal (N*50} 
Ontario 


45,52 


49.10 


3.58 1.36 


>.05 


Sclf'Appraisal 
Nyssa 


36.67 


47.34 


10.67 




Scif-Appraisal (N«12) 
Adrian ' 


40,58 


41.92 


, 1.34 < 1,00 


>.05 



TABLE XVII 
Langus^ Test Results 
Secondary - Grades 7-12 





Avtraft Score 








T«fl and Dittrict 


Pre 


Pott 


Diffarenct 


t 


P 


tntGr^Amencan (N'21) 
Ontario 
(Grades 7-9) 


18.95 


20.12 


1,17 


1.06 


>.05 


Inter-American (N*11) 
Ontario 

(Grades 10^12) 


17.00 


17.36 


.36 


<1.00 


>.05 


Inter- American (N'^tOO) 
Nyss;) 


21.83 


24.48 


2.65 


1.37 


>.05 



TABLE XVIII 
Reading Test Results 
Secondary - Grades 7-12 



Avarage Score f - . « 

^ Tf t •nd Oistfict Pre Pott Dilfertnca t p 

Reading 

Inventory (N«22)* 2.32 3.32 1.00 1.14 >.05 

Ontario 
•(Grades 7-9) 

Reading 

Inventory (N =^8)* 3.50 4.25 .75 
Ontario 

(Grades 10-12) 

Gates Reading (N»25) 9.32% 8.16% -1.16% 
Nyssa 

*grade equivalent scores 



8. To improve the self-conccpt and self-image of 
intermediate Icvcl^children. 

Tabic XVI prcscnis the results of tlie sclf*concept test. As 
the results indicate, none of tlic groups tested made sinigicant 
growtli in tliis area , A t test was not computed for llie Nyssa 
group as tlic total number of children taking tlic test was not 
reported. Average results do indicate lliat for ail three groups 
growth was shown in self-concept development. 

Secondary-Grades 7-12 

9. To improve the language dcvelopmeni and oral 
communication of secondary level children. 

Table XVII presents the language test results for secondary 
level children, grades 7 iluongh 1 2. The language lest used was 



the lnler-*\merican Test of General Abihhes. ResultN of the I 
icsl indicate thai none of the differences for the group average 
scores were significant. Minimal gains were made in the area of 
language by secondary level students. 

10. To improve the reading ability of secondary lewl 
children. 

Table XVIII presents the results of the reading tests 
administered to secondary level children hi the Ontario and 
Nyssa districts. None of the reading scores for the groups were 
significant. The scores on the Gales Reading Test tor the Nyssa 
group sliowed a decrease in percentile from the pre- to 
posllcsl. As only eight children, lOtli through 1 2th grades, had 
pre- posttest scores in reading in Ontario a I test was not 
computed. 

11. To improve the general academic achievement of 
secondary level children. 

Table XIX presents the achievement test scores for the 
secondary level students. It can be noted on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests from Ontario, tor grades 7-9, pre- posttest 
scores were exactly the same. On the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test from Nyssa, less than one years growth was 
shown. On the Iowa Test of Educational Development tor 
children, grades 9~l I, approximately one percentage point of 
growth was shown. None of these differences were significant. 



TABLE XIX 
Achievement Test Scores 
Secondary - Grades 7- 1 2 

Average Score 

Ttt and Oiitf tct Pre Post Oilfertnct t p 

Metro Achievement* 

(N«'24) 4.01 4.01 0 - - 

Ontario 

(Grades 7-9) 

Metro Achievement* 

N«38) 5.33 5.77 .44 <1.00 >.05 

Nyssa 

(Grades 7-8) 

Iowa Test of Eucucatonat 

Development (N»1 3) 13.77% 14.85% 1.08% < 1.00 >".06 
Nyssa 

(Grades 9-11) 
*grade equivalent scores 



TABLE XX 
Self Concept Test Results 
Secondary - Grades 7- 1 2 

Average Score 

Test aod Otstf tct Pre Poet Difference t p 

Self.AppfaisaMN.12) 217.00 211.83 «5,17 
Ontario ^ - ' 

(Grades 10-12) 

Seif'Appralsat (N»100) 196.03 192.60 -3.43 
Nyssa 
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I-. To iiicreaso school uiilmicIuiicc of seconil;irv level 
cliililroii. 

No specific dai:i were reported lor iliis objective. It vv.is 
roporred ilut during the 1970-71 school venf. tiftv-one 
Miidents were involved in the skill center ut Ontario. During 
tlie 1971-72 yeur. there were 01 children, which indicates th:n 
ten more children were purticipnthig in the skill center tluni 
llie year before. Results do not indicate how nianv of these 
children completed the full academic year in the hidi school. 
No data was reported from Nyssa on this objective. ' . 

13. To improve the self-concept and self-imaae of 
secondary lewl students. 

Table XX presents the results of the Self-Appniisal 
Inveniory. and both groups showed a decrease in their posttest 
scores as compared to their pretest. This suggests that the 
groups as a whole made no progress in developing a positive 
self-conccpi as measured by this test. 

• N. To increase the migrant child's participation in 
school-wide activities. 

In Ontario, of the 61 children involved in the .study skill 
comer. 43 participated in 44 e.xtra eurricular activities hi the 
regular .school program. This represents an hicrease in the 
uuniber of students participating in school-wide activities as 
compared to the 1970-71 school year. Results from the Ny-ssa 
Secondary Program also indicate the s;ime trend. More 
Mudcins were becoming involved in e.xtra-eurricular activities 
within the total .school program, ror example, during the 
1971-72 .school year, sixteen percent of the sophomore'cla.ss 
otficers were from the migrant program. The editor 'of the 
school newspaper during the present .school year was a 
migrant. It is iiitcresthig to note tliat durhig the 1970-71 
scliool year. 25 percent of the Teacher Cadet Corps were from 
the Migrant Program whereas during the present year. 40 
percent of the students in the Teacher Cade rCorps were ("roni 
ilie Migrant Program. This may indicate that migrant children 
are identifying with the teaching profes.sion and .selecting this 
as a possible profession to pursue after graduation. 



Third Party Ewaluator's Comments: 

The Malheur Area Project is one of the largest migrant 
programs in tlie state and they are servhig approximately 
LOCK) migrant children from pre-sehool through grade 12. 
Results indicate that satisfactory prourcss was bdng made by 
most children being served in the pre-.school, primary and 
intermediate levels. However, children hi the secondary 
programs were makhig mhn'mul growth hi the areas evaluated. 

All results from the Basic Concept Inventory for the 
preschool groups showed significant growth, which indicates 
the strength of the language program at this level. It should be 
noted that no IJasic Concept Ir.vcntory scores were reported 

..for tiic four-ycai old group in Ontario and this group .should 
liavc been tested with this test. The results of the Piescliool 
Academic Checklist indicated that the majority of children 
were making growth in acquiring school readiness skills. 
Teachers had been trained to use the Preschool Clieckli.st as an 

iiiitiai information source to identify the denciem skills of 



childien and then plan ind.v.du.il piogranis to remediate iiiose 
del.ciencies. As this type of prograiniiiing becomes more 
prevalent, it is felt that continued growtli will be made U 
children m the preschool programs .iiid this -row tli w,|| he 
rellected iir further success lor these children "in the priniarv 
grades. 

Language test results at the primary and intermediate level 
indicated that the majority of children were making growth in 
iliis area which suggests that the iii.Mructioii at this level wis 
ettective and iicce.s.sary. It can be noted that the .s.oies hi 
language development at the secoiularv level were less 
encouraging. It can not be expected tli..t"all secoiularv level 
students have complete mastery of siaiulaid nnglisli and 
language development programs should be stressed at this level 

tlX). 

Ill examhihig the leading lesult.s. it can be noted that .ill 
groups tested at the primary and intermediate levels. sIk vcd 
significant growth as reported by their Dolcli Word List .scores 
This test niea.surcs the cliiUrs ability to read .sisht words and 
the results .suggest that the program was hialilv successful in 
this area. However, on the reading tests that iiiea.sured abilities 
other than .sight vocabulary, none of the groups made 
•signil leant growth. This may be hidicative of the fact that 
more emphasis was placed on developing .sight vocabularv 
rather than teaching more general word attack and 
comprehension .skills, in exanihiiiig the .scores on the Readhig 
Inventory, wliicli i.s a form of an hifornial readhig inventory 
and the Metropolitan Reading Test, it can be noted th.il the 
average pretest .scores for the fourth through sixth graders 
ranged Irom 2.S7 through .1.42 and the posttest scores ranged 
Iroiii 4.09 through 4.30 which suggests, that the interniediaie 
level children were one to two years behind in leading when 
ihey began the year's program and they made less than one 
ycar'.s growth in reading. At this rate, these children will 
coiithiually fall belihid in readhig as they move tlnough 
school. Both the Nyssa and Ontario districts placed major 
emphasis on their reading programs and they are coniiiieiidcd 
lor this. However, results indicated that continued effort 
should be placed in this area, especially in areas other than 
.sight vocabulary development. 

Reading tost scores at the .secondary level were even less 
encouraging. It can be noted that the average reading scores on 
the pretest for the seventh through twelfth graders in Qntaiio 
ranged from 2.32 to 3.50 and on the posttest they ranged 
from 3.32 to 4.25. These students were behind in reading and 
it is recommended that more specific reading programs, 
designed to remediate their identified deficiencies be' 
developed. On the Gates Readhig Test, the average scores from 
Nyssa indicated a decrease in reading ability for the secondary 
.studeni-s. 

Results at the secondary level, in both reading and general 
achievement, would suggesi the implcnieiitatioii of a more 
individualized program based on student's identified needs 
would be morcvbenefieial. This type of prograniniiiig was being 
impleiiieiited at the primary and intermediate levels by the 
resource teachers and their aides and it may he. that a 
structured diagnostic prescriptive program of this type is 
needed at the .secondaiy level If more progress i.s to be siiown. 
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Overall Tcs\\U% of ihc ^elf-appraisal invcnlor> nidicaloil thai 
Ihe pupils were inrHing liule growlh in developing a positive 
\elf-concepi as measured by this icM. Difterenecs in score.sTor 
die primary and inierinediale level were small and only one set 
of seores were signincanl. It was encouraging lo note, 
however, iliat both ai llie primary and iniermcdiaie levels, 
ditTcrenees were all in die positive direciion. In examining ibe 
seeondary results, the scores indicated that there was a 
decrease in the posttest scores. Whether this decrease in 
M?lt-coiicept was an artifact of the tesi or a true feeling on ihe 
part of the students is difficult to determine. However, in 
noting the general lack of academic progress of these children, 
it'may be that they were developing a negative schoohrehiled 
concept. 

It is this evaluator's feeling that the Malheur County 
Program was conducting an adequate program for migrant 
children. At the preschool, primary and intermediate levels the 
program was especially strong. The preschool program and the 
resource teachers in the elementary schools provided a strong 
individualized program for the children. The use of resource 



teacliers may he of benefit .it the sccoiuKin level. It might be 
advantageous lo have ihe resource teachers jn the M.ilheur 
Project provide assistance to the Skill Center i>crsoiinel in the 
junior and senior liigii scliooL Possibly the tejchers in these 
centers could begin using some of the teclini(|iies applied by 
the resource teachers at the lower levels. 

This observer would also encouraiie the area to examhie the 
reading program being implemen,vvi. At the primary and 
inlermediate levels, the children were making significant 
growth in developing a sight vocabulary. However, overall 
reading growth does not, as measured by informal readhig 
hiventories and standardi/.ed reading tests, appear to be as 
strong. It may be that more instructional time needs to be 
devoted to teaching reading skills other than sight vocabulary. 
This would include "Word Attack'* and "Word Analysis" skills 
as well as reading comprehension. As can be noted on the test 
results, the average reading scores for students in the 
intermediate and secondary levels were from two to four years 
below grade level. These results would certainly suggest that all 
aspects of reading instruction need to be emphasized. 



Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Marion County I ED Migrant Education Project 

Marion 

$395,341 

September 1, 1971 
June 8, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

1683 



Introduction; 

The following disiricis puriicipjicd in ihe projeci: 

1. Aumsville lilonicniary Disirici II, 

2. Brooks Klemcniary Disirici 31, 

3. BuenaCrosi ElcnKMiiary Disirici 60. 

4. Cascade Union High School Disirici 5, 

5. HIdridge Klemcniary Disirici 60. 

6. Ccrvais blemeniary Disirici 76, 

7. Gervais Union High School Disirici I, 

8. Marion lileineniary Disirici 20, 
Monitor Elcnieniary Disirici 1420, 

10. Ml. Angel Disirici 91. 

11. Norih Marlon District 15, 

12. Norih Saniiam tlenieniary Disirici 126, 
' 13. Parkersville lilenicniary Dij;irici 82, 

14. Pioneer Eleinciiiarv Disirici 82. 

15. Si Paul Disirici 45", 

16. Salem Disirici 24-J, 

17. Siayion Elemeniary Disirici 77-J, 

18. Siayion High School Disirici 4-J, 
1% Turner Elenicniary Disirici 79, 

20. Wesi Siayion Elemeniary Disirici 6L and 

21. Woodburn Disirici 103. 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


ADM 


Preschool 


93 


70. 




182 


126.79 


Second 


148 


101.53 


ThirU 


164 


115.35 


Fourth 


. 144 


103.76 


Fifth 


. 149 


113.09 


Sixth 


126 


102.26 


S<iventh 


110 


65.72 


Highth 


90 


63.20 


Nmth 


97 


70.76 


Teiuh 


42 


34.73 




49 


34.95 


Twelfth 


38 


27.6 


TOTAL 


1,432 


1.029.79 



The loial lunnher of public school nugram Mudenis 
enrolled ( 1 .432) was divided in grades K l*TOugh 1 2 as shown 
Ml Table I. There were no nonpublic school nngrani chmiieii 
pariicipaihig in the program. The personnel pantcipaiing hi 
Ihe program were: h) leachers. 4(> aides. 3S volnmeeu :nid X 
home-Nchool counselors. Table II presenis ihe nmnber of 
ceriiHed personnel employed. 



TARLEII 

Certified Pmnnncl Employed 

Numbtr of C«rtificattd l>«rsonntl Employtd 

A. Sihngcit 

1. Tnrflet group 

2. O'iher 

B, Cfiglish>spedkitiQ 

1. Tarijet gfoup 

2. Other 
TOTAL 



5 
4 



i: 

20 



Supplcmeniary siaiisiical daia gaiheted dming ihe 
operaiion of ihis program are shown in Table III. 



TABLE Hi 



Supplementary Statistical Data 

A. Total Bus Miles 

B. Health Examinations 

C. Hoallh referrals 

D. Dental examniattons 

E. Dental referrals 

F. Clothing Purchases 

G. Morning Snacks 

H. Hot lunches 

I. Afternoon snacks 
J. No. of Teachers 
K. No. of Aides 

1. Target group 

2. Other 

3. How many aro bilinguat 
No^ of volunteers 
t. Target group 
2. Other 



41,233 
197 
291 
152 
78 
63 
8,256 
5.608 
7.775 
20 

36 
10 
35 



32 

5 



Tot.il 46 



Totol 38 
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Objectives and Evaluation P!an: 
Preschool 

L The children will be able to name and idcn!il\ several 
colors and symbols by ihe end of the year. 

To evaluate ihis objective the Preschool Academic 
Checklist was to be administered on a pre* posttest basis. 

2. The children will gain confidence m tlicir ability to 
express Ideas and experiences through language to others in 
various situations by the end of the year. 

To evaluate this objective the Basic Concept Inventory 
was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

Primary Grades 1*3 

The children will show improvement m their ability 
to read in the English Language. 

To evaluate this objective a sta.idardi/ed reading test was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. If a pretest was not 
administered, reading scores from the spring of I97| were to 
be used as the pretest. 

4. The children will show improvement in overall school 
achievement by the end of the year. 

To evaluate this objective a standardized achievement test 
as administered by the district was to be administered on a 
pre- posttest basis. If .i pretest was not administered scores 
from the previous spring of 1971 were to be used as the 
pretest. 

Intermediate Grades 4-6 

5. Ciiildren will show improvement in their ability to read 
in the l-Inglish language. 

To evaluate this objective a standardized reading test was to 
be administered on a pre- |X)sttest basis. If a pretest ^was not 
administered in the fall of 1971, test scores available from the 
spring of 197] were to be used as a pretest. 

6. Children will show improvement in overall school 
achievement by the end of the year. 

To evaluate this objective a standardized achievement test 
as administered by tlie district was to be administered on a 
pre-psottest basis. If the tests were not administered in the fall 
of 1971 then the scores from the previous spring of 1971 were 
to be used as a pretest. 

Secondary Grades 7-1 2 

7. Children^ will show improvement in their ability to 
read in the English language. 

To evaluate this objective a standardized reading test was 
to he administered on a pre- posttest basis. If a pretest was not 
aUnmustered in the fall of 1971, test scores available from the 
spring of 1 97 1 were to be used as a pretest. 

8. Children will show improvement in overall school 
achievement by the end of the year. 

To evaluate this objective a standardized achievement test 
as adnunistered by the district was to Be administered on a 
pre- posttest basis. If the tests were not administered in the fall 
of 1971 then the .scores from the previ(ms spring of 1971 were 
to be Used as a pretest. 



Methodology: 

Th ere were five migrant preschool clasNCs m Marion 
County, riie major emphasis of these prograiib wasio pr .vide 
academic readiness activities for the children. The readme^N 
program centered around such activities as counting skills, 
reeogiiition of shapes, reading activities Mich as recoguizmg 
letters and their sounds and words, recognition of colois. 
wriinig skills and some introductory skills m the telling of time 
and recognizing money. In addition to the.sc programs, 
language activities were also conducted. The basic language 
material used in the preschool program was the Pe;ibody 
Language Development Kits and they were used to give the 
children basic oral language skills in standard English. In 
addition, a number of other activities were conducted which 
centered around music, art and physical education. Cultural 
activities were conducted for the preschool children and these 
involved Spanish songs and games. Many cultural activities 
were also piaimed around Mexican holidays. 

At the primary level, the major emphasis of the academic 
program was on reading readiness activities. Due to" the fact 
that the area was .serving such a large number of districts, it 
was impossible to identify any one system as being used in the 
total area. However, the major emphasis was to individualize 
the iiistruetioiial programs as much as possible and provide 
hist ruction to children in the areas of identified weaknesses: 
Individual or small group instruction was conducted by 
resource teachers and/or aides. A variety of instructional 
programs were use i throughout the area. 

In the four smallest schools in the area, instr'ictional 
assistance was provided by a resource teaclier \vho operated 
out of a portable van that she drove to each school. The van 
was a self-contained unit where tlie teacher could bring 
children for instruction. Here she conducted needed diagnostic 
testing and planned instructional prggrams^for children. These 
programs centered arou nd la nguage development and 
beginning reading, in schools where there was a larger 
population of migrant children, a resource teacher and aide 
were employed. They usually worked in the regular classroom, 
assisting the teacher with migrant children who were 
experieneing learningjliftlculties, and Jhus. they were able to 
help the teacher individualize her program to a greater degree. 
The major emphasis was on histruetion in the basic skills.^ 
language development and reading readiness. Whenever 
needed, English as a second language programs were 
conducted. 

In sorne of the larger schools, resource rooms were operated 
where the resource teacher and aides worked with the children' 
on academic programs. These rooms were operated at North 
Marion and Nellie Muir Elementary Schools. The resource 
teacher worked with the identified migrant children 
conducting diagnostic testing witi; them and once their needs 
were identified she implemented small group or individual 
programs for them. Migrant children not experiencing learning 
difficulties remained in the regular classroom sciting. The 
PMjority of tuigrant children were served in the regular 
program and the only time they left the classroom was when 
they worked with the re.^ource teacher or. her aide m the 
le.Nonrce cenier. 
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At the secondary level, the piiiiuiry inc:ins of serving 
niiiiKiiit students \v;is through the use of aide^ ;issit:ned lo the 
leguhir clnssroom. The aides helped the students in the 
subjects where they were experiencing difncultv. In addition 
to tiiis help, remedial help was also supplied, in some cases, by 
a resource teacher. The resource teacher not only assisted Mie 
students in academic areas but she also provided general 
counseling service for them. At Woodburn High School there 
was a resource room where the children were provided with 
intensive help in ihe area of reading. The resource room had a 
variety of remedial reading materials as well as materials that 
emphasized the Mexican-Anierican culture. 

At North Marion High School, the home-scliool eonsultattt 
conducted a career survey class. This class was held at 
Chemeketa Community College and it explored a number of 
different occupational training programs available at the 
college. The purpose of the program was to give the students 
an opportunity to learn about the different vocational choices 
they might select if they began a career training program after 
graduation. 

The Migrant Pribram conducted a course in individualized 
diagnostic and remedial techniques in reading for many of the 
reading teachers in the county. Emphasis was placed on 
teaching tlie basic skills in reading and programs and materials 
in this area were presented. Teachers taking this course 
leceived credit tiirough the Divi.sion of Continuing Education. 

A teacher-aide career ladder program was also conducted. 
This program was developed to provide the aides with the 
needed skills to develop professional competencies in 
education. This was done through on-the-job training and 
lormal classroom instmction. The program was held in 
cooperation with the Career Opportunity Program .n Salem 
School District 24.J and tlie EPDA program in the Marion 
County I ED, 

Parental involvement in the schools was encouraged 
through the creation of local advisory committees. This was 
done with the assistance of the home-school coordinators in 
the various distj^icts. They were in charge of organizing the 
advisory committees.'^seeing that meetings were scheduled 
informing the parents of the time and place of the meethigs. 
The major emphasis of this effort was- to demonstrate the 
importance of the educational program to the parents and 
encourage them to keep their children in .school and obtain as 
much education as possible. It was felt thai these committees 
allowed a more open communication between the school and 
tlje local community, since they provided a vehicle by which 
the parents could present their concerns to the school. The 
home-school counselors were also involved in a year loiig 
training. program conducted by the area coordinator. The 
purpose of (he training sessions was to provide the 
home-school counselors with information and skills iji dealing 
wirh ihe problems parents typically presented lo the Vvliool. 



Results: 

Preschool - 

K Th'^ children will be able lo name and uiemify several 
colors and symbols by the end of the yeai . 

Tables lY tiirough VI present the results of the PrescliocI 
Academic Ciiecklist for three of the live preschool programs. 
Table IV presents the results from the Biooks-Geivais 
i-resdiool and Kindergarten Program. Results uidicate childien 
showed progress in most jll of th.e areas assessed. Especially 
strong growth was r.^ticed in the area of identifying colors and 
recognizing money. At the begiimmg of the year none of the 
cliildreif were able to recognize letters, sounds or words, but 
on the posttest a number of the children were able to 
accomplish this task. 

Table V presents the results from the Noith Marion 
preschool. The majority of the children showed progress in 
almost all areas a.ssessed. It can be noted that a number of 
children knew the .skills assessed on the pretest and this was 
pos.sibly due to the fact that they had attended .summer 
programs wlierx^ they had l>eeii provided witli readiness 
activities. 

Table VI presents the results from the preschool program at 
North Santiain. As can be seen, the children made growth in a 
number of areas, especially in recognizing the names and 
sounds of letters. Also, many were able lo recogiii/e words at 
the end of the program. 

This was all the data submitted at the preschool level. 
Objective 2 called for t!:e administration of a self-concept 
inventory. This was not done as the area coordinator hidicated 
they were going to develop a test which was more relevant to 
the Mexican-American children, however this was not done 
either. Objective 3 called for the adniini.stratioii of the Basic 
Concept Inventory to measure language development, but no 
results were reported. 

Table VII presents the average reading score from the 
California Test of Basic for pupils in grades 4-9. None of the ■ 
differences were significant but all groups showed progress in 
reading, with the 7th and 8tli grade groups showing more than 
a year's growth. 

Third Party Evaluaior's Comments: 

The data presented for the preschool program and the 
reading scores were the extent of the evaluative information 
submitted for this area. This was unfortunate' since this area 
enrolls the largest number of tiiigrant children in the .state. 
This evaluator would encourage the area coordinator to make 
a maximum effort to acquire evaluative data on his progiani. ff 
this is not done he will have no way of determining the 
impact the program is having on (he academic ability of the 
students being served. Without this type of information he 
cannot jmlge the effectiveness of the educational program or 
initiate meaningful changes, if changes are needed. 

The home-school consultant program ni the Marion County. 
Area Migrant Program is uni(|ue in that the area employs more 
home-school consultants Hinn any other area, in the slate. I he 
consiiliaiiis are provided with i great deal of Uainmg so tlicy 
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TABLE IV TABLE V 

Preschool Academic Checklist 
Preschool Academic Checklist Summary Sheet 

Summary Sheet North Marion 

Brooks - Gervais 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Task 


Pro 


PnCf 

rOSl 


Knows his name 


6 


1 7 


Knows his name 


15 


15 


>Atithnietic 






Arithmetic 






Counting 1->5 


4 


17 


Counting 1—5 


15 


15 


Counting 1—10 


4 


16 


Counting 1—10 


1 1 


15 


Counting 1—20 


1 


12 


Counting 1—20 


1 


12 


Counting Objects 1 — 10 


3 


16 


Counting 'Objects 1 —10 


12 


15 


Naming Numerals 1<- 10 


2 


12 


Naming N^jmerals 1—10 


2 


1 1 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


1 


12 


Matching f^umerals to Objects 1—5 


13 


14 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


1 


16 


Rectancile 


12 


14 


Circle 


1 


16 


Circle 


12 


14 


Square 


1 


16 


Square 


12 


15 


Triangle 


1 


13 


Triangle 


11 


12 


Recognizing Size: 






. Recognizing Size: 






8ig 


11 


17 


Big 


15 


15 


Little 


1 1 


17 


Little 


15 


15 


Knowledge of Time: 






Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


1 


12 


Get up. 


6 


7 


Eat lunch 


1 


12 


Eat lunch 


0 


4 


Go to bed 


1 


12 


Go to bed 


9 


10 


Reaamg 






~ — "7 

Readmg 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


6 


1 2 


Right ' " 


7 


1 1 


Left 


6 


12 V, 


Left . 


7 


1 1 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


6 


12 


Words and Pictures 


10 


15 


{Recognizing the Same and Difference 






s Recognizing the Same and Difference 


Shapes 


1 


15 


Shapes 


7 


13 




■] 


1 5 


Letters 


7 


1 3 


Recognizing Letters: 






Q A^nn n 1 9 ■ nn 1 AT T a^c ■ 






3 


0 




? 


1 


1 1 




0 


5 






9 


n 


0 


5 


n 


Q 


o 
D 


p 


0 


7 * 


P J ' 




Q 


t 


0 


6 






g 


m 


0 


4 






Q 


Recognizing Soi:nds: 






Recognizing Sounds: * 






s 


0 


7 






Q 

=1 


m 


0 


7 


m 


1 


9 


t 


0 


8 


\ 


0 




n 


0 


7 


n 




•J 


p 


0 


8 


p 


I 


7 


d 


0 


7 . 


d 


0 




Recognizing Words: 






Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


2 


cat 


0 


4 


dog 


0 


2 


dog 


Q 




red 


0 


1 


red 


0 


10 


chair 


0 


1 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


t 


door 


0 


4 


boy 


0 


2 


boy 


0 


5 


Writing 






Writing 






Writing My Name 


0 


12 


Writing My Name i*^ | 


9 


10 


Writing Numbers 


0 


12 


Writing Numbers 


0 


10 


_ 

Colors 






Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


4 


1 7 


red 


14 


1 5 


blue 


2 


17 


blue 


14 


15 




z. 


1 7 




i 


• D 


^ orange 


4 


17 


orange 


15 


15 


yellow 


3 


17 


yellow 


14 


15 


white 


3 


17 


white 


12 


13 


black 


3 


17 


black 


15 


15 


brown 


3 


17 


brown 


13 


15 


Identify by Namfng: 






Identify by Naming: 






orange 


2 


17 


orange 


12 


14 


black 


2 


17 


black 


11 


14 


red 


2 


17 


red 


13 


14 


green 


2 


16 


* green 


12 


14 


yellow 


2 


16 


yellow 


13 


15 


blue 


1 


17 


blue 


12 


13 


brown 


2 


16 


brown 


9 


12 


white 


2 


17 


white 


10 


14 


Telling Time 






Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 1 1 :45 


0 


1 


Clock 1 - 9:00 or 1 1 :45 


0 


9 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


1 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


2 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


1 


17 


Penny 


13 


12 


Nickel 


1 


12 


Nickel 


8 


10 


Dime 


1 


1 


Dime 


4 


8 


' Knowledge of Money 






Knowledge of Money 




^ Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


7 


Five pennies/one nickel 


3 


9 


DirneA wo nickels 


0 


1 


Dime/two nickels 


3 


5 


FRir 
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TABLE VI 
Preschool Academic Cliecklist 
Summary Sheet 
North Santiam. 



Task 



Knows his name 

Arithmetic 

Counting 1 -"S 

Counting 1—10 

Counting 1 —20 

Counting Objects 1^10 

Namirnj Numerals 1 — 10 

Matching Numerals to Objects 1 — 5 

Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 

Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 

a 



P 
t 

Recognizing Sounds: 
s 
m 
t 
n 
P 
d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 



Writing 

Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 



Colors 

Identify by Pointing: 
red 
blue 
green 
orange 
yellow 
white 
black 
brown 
Identify by Naming: 
orange 
black 
.red 
green 
yellow 
blue 
brown 
white 



Pre 



6 
5 
2 
5 
0 
4 

6 
6 

6 
2 

6 
6 

0 
0 
0 



5 
5 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



6 

1 

6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 
6 
5 



Post 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
5 
6 



' 6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 
5 
6 
3 
5 
4 

2 
5 
5 
0 
1 
3 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
C 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



ERLC 



Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11 :45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


2 


Recognising Coin Money 






Penny 


4 


6 


Nickel 


4 


6 


Dime 


5 


6 


Knowledge of Money 




Five pennics/onc nickel 


0 


5 


Oimc/two nickels 


0 ^ 


1 



TABLE VII 
Average Test Results 
CaHfornia Test of Basic Skills^Readiiig 



Number 


Average Scores 






Tested 


Pre 


Post Difference 


t 


p 


' Grade 4 










39 


3.01 


3,63 .62 


<1.00 


> .05 


Grade 5 










5 


3.10 


3.71 .61 






Grade 6 










39 


4.83 


5.5V .78 


1,03 


> .05 


Grade 7 








4 


3.61 


4.64 1 .03 






Grade 8 










13 


5.81 


6.85 1 .04 


1,46 - 


> .05 


Grade 9 










6 


5.98 


6.28 .30 






can more 


effectively peiform the tasks 


to which they have 



in becoming more awi,re of the migrant education, program, 
the rational being that as parents become more awaie of the' 
program and academic training which is being provided, they 
will encourage their children to stay in school for longer 
periods of time. Thus the overall goal is to increase school 
enrollment of migrant children especially in junior and senior 
high school. It will be interesting to note the progress this area 
makes in increasing the school attendance of migrant children 
\with their emphasis on the home-school consultant program. 
However, if this is to be effectively done the area must begin 
to gather adequate data so that evaluation of this type can be 
conducted. Tlie area was quite deficient in gathering evaluative 
data and if they are to effectively measure all facets of their 
program they must gather data that will reflect the type of 
program they are conducting. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beggining Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Central School District 13 J 

Polk 

$56^50 

September 7, 1971 
June 9, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

321 



Introduction: 

The Central School District I3-J, was the only district 
participating in this program. The total number of public 
migrant students enrolled (321) are broken down into grades 
M2 as shown in Table I. There were no nonpublic school 
migrant children participating in the program. The personnel 
participating in the program were; six teachers, eight aides, and 
one family counselor. [Table II. shows the number of certified 
personnel employed (FTE)]. 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


ADM 


Preschool 


24 


19.97 


First 


37 


34.84 


Second 


32 


30.86 


Third 


24 


23.25 


Fourth 


27 


23.26 


Fifth 


26 


23.02 


Sixth 


25 


22.88 


Seventh 


23 


20.90 


Eighth 


26 


23.13 


Ninth 


32 - . 


29.02 


Tenth 


17 


16.22 


Eleventh 


17 


16.29 


Twelfth 


11 


10.53 


TOTAL 


321 


294.17 
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TABLE II 
Certified Personnel Employed 



A. Bilingual 

1. Target Group 0 

2. Other 0 

B. English-speaking 

1. Target Group 0 

2. Other ' 3 

3. Total 3 

C. Family Counselor 

1 Bilingual \ 

2, Target Group 1 



The supplementary statistical data that was gathered during 
this program is shown in Table III. 



TABLE III 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. 


Total bus miles 


3,762 


B. 


Health examinations 


14 


C. 


Health referrals 


14 


D. 


Dental examinations 


28 


E. 


Dental referrals 


29 


F. 


Breakfasts 


0 


G. 


Morning snacks 


1.368 


H. 


Hot lunches 


0 


1. 


Af ternodn snacks 


1,268 


J. 


Number of teachers 


6 


K. 


No. of Aides 






1. Target group 


6 




2. Other 


2 




3. How many are bilingual? 


6 


L. 


Number of Volunteers 






1. Target group 


0 




2. Other 


0 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 
Preschool 

1. To show measurable gains in language concept 
development. 

To evaluate this objective the Basic Concept Inventory was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

2. To show measurable improvement in social skills. 

To evaluate- this objective the Central Schoor District 
Evaluation Checklist was to be administered on a pre- posttest ^ 
basis. 

3. To show measurable gains in specific sch''>l related 
academic ureas. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered. 
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Primary - Grades 1-3 

4. To .show lueasiirablc gains in reading. 

To evaluate this objective :it the first tirade levpl. tlie 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test' was to be administered 
on a pretest basis and the Cates-MacGinitie Reading Test was 

be administered asr a posttest. For the .sccond^nu^ thin* 
grade evaluation the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was to he 
administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

5, To impiove the self-concept of primary age children. 

To evaluate this objective the Self. Appraisal Inventory was 
to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

intermediate — Grades 4-6 

Xfi^""P^^^v^ ^^^^ reading skills ot intermediate level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective, the Gates^MacGinitie Reading 
Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

7. To improve the self-concept of the intermediate 
children. ' 

To evaluate this objective the Self-Appra;sal Inventory was 
to he adminisiereJ on a pre- posttest basis. 

Secondary - Grades 7-12 

8. To improve the reading skills of secondary level children. 
To evaluate this objective the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 

Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

9. To improve the self-concept of secondary level children. 
To evaluate this objective the Self-Appraisal inventory and 

the Central School District Social Skills Evaluation Checklist 
were to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

Methodology: 

The Central School District Migrant Education Program was 
combined with the Title I program at all levels in all buildings. 
At the preschool level, the program was totally funded by 
'litle I and Title l-M funds, as the district did not operate a 
preschool program. At the primary and intermediate levels, the 
program was based on the use of resource teachers whose tasks 
weie to diagnose learning needs of children and provide 
remediation on an individual basis. At the junior high level, the 
program was integrated with district reading program and was 
operated jointly by the district and Title l-M. The high school 
program included both language arts and social science classes 
conducted on an individualized basis for students who were 
experiencing difficulty in regular class settings. Again, it 
should be remembered that the Migrant Program was 
combined with the Title I program throughout the district. * 

The preschool program was conducted in three 
self-contained portable classrooms, two of which served as 
classrooms with the third serving as a stoieroom and restroom 
facility. The program was 'conducted by two teachers and two 
aides. Bach teacher conducted two half day sessions. The 
preschool program received assistance from practicum students 
fioni Oregon College of Education and in 'addition, two high 
school girls worked at the center two hours per day. A speecir 
therapist with the Intermediate Education District also worked 
in the program one ilay per week for half an hour. She assisted 
pupils who were in need of speech therapy. A family counselor 
assisted in home contacts. 



The major emphasis of (he preschool program was lo 
picpare children to he academically and socially ready \'h ihc 
first grade. Educational activities at the preschool Jvvcl 
emphasized oral language development and reading read^nc^s. 
In addition, arts and crafts activities. rhythn)s, and singing 
umes were conducted. The bilingual aide.s in the piogiani 
assisted hi the English as a second language instructional 
program with Mexican American Children who weie just 
learning oral English. Instructional materials such ns Peabod} 
Language Development Kits, the California H-200 language 
Program, and the Distar Language Program were used both by 
the teachers and aides. The Jloughton-Mifflin. 
Getting-Ready-to.Read Progianu was used hi reading readiness 
instruction. 

At the elementary level there weie two settings wlieie 
migrant children were served. One was hi independence 
Elementary School which served children in grades oiie 
through three, and the other was in Henry Hill Elementary 
.School which served children from grades four through six. In 
each of these settings a resource teacher and two aides worked 
-Avith the migrant children. The resource teachers assisted the 
regular classroom teachers with migrant children who were 
identified as needing remedial help. The primary emphasis of 
remedial assistance was in the area of reading. The deficiencies 
of the children were identified and an individual program was 
then designed, based on the needs diagnosed by the resouice 
teacher. The resource teacher operated centers where small 
groups of children who were in need of individualiiced help and 
assistance were uisfructed for 30 to 45 minutes per day. To 
identify these children, the district tested all children in 
reading. Those migrant children who received low scores were 
referred to the special education and resource teachers for 
further diagnostic assistance. Wiieii a more complete diagnosis 
was obtained on the children an individualized program was 
initiated. These programs were conducted by both the 
resource teacher and her aides. In the resource centers 
instructional materials such as Peabody Language 
Development Kits, phonics charts, word games, Sullivan 
Programmed Readers, and SRA Kits were used. It should be 
noted that the aides who worked at the elementary level not 
only assisted the resource teacher but they also assisted the 
regular classroom teachers. They assisted these teachers 
priniarily in ilie area of language arts and provided assistance 
to those children who were still learning oral English. 

At the junior and senior high levels, the migrant children 
were served piimarily through learning centers. At the junior 
high leveL a half time resource teacher was employed to work 
with small groups of children who were expeiieiiciiig learning 
problems in the regular class setting. The classroom teacher 
referred children to the resource teacher and he, along willi 
the leadhig teacher in the building and the director of special 
education for the ('istrict, conducted evaluations in order to 
develop a prescriptive remedial program based on the 
identified needs of the students. 

At the senior high level a full time resource teacher was 
employed to assist those students who were experiencing 
learning problems due to lack of competency in the basic 
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skills. The emphasis of the program was on remedial reading 
iictivities. Students participating m the resource room, at the 
senior high level, elected to take this class lor a two period 
session which took the place of their regular language arts and 
social science classes. The resource teacher taught three such 
sessions with a limited enrollment so that he could provide 
individual instruction as needed by the students. 

At the junior high level, the district utilized Oregon College 
of Education practicum students to work in a tutorial 
program. The practicum students assisted the children in 
reading and math. The principal of the school coordinated the 
program with the teachers and college supervisor. At the high 
school level, a career counselling program was offered to 
migrant students who desired to pursue job training in Held 
centered settings. Approximately fifteen migrant students 
enrolled in this program, which was conducted by the resource 
teacher. Students enrolled in the program v'ere encouraged to 
take aptitude tests to determine their area of interest and 
ability. 

Results: 

Preschool 

I. To show measurable gains in language concept 
developjiient. 

Table IV presents the scores of the preschool children on 
the Basic Concept Inventory. It should be noted that a 
dccreyse in score indicates growth as only errors are counted. 
As can be noted all children showed a decrease in their 
posttest score as compared to their pretest score. This 
indicated that all children progressed in their standard English 
language development as measured by the Basic Concept 
Inventory. It can be further noted that ten out of the sixteen 
students received scores of twenty or less on the posttest as 
compared to the pretest. 



TABLE IV 

Basic Concept Inventory Scores 
Preschool - CA 5 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest . 


Difference 


1 


57 


37 


-20 


2 


38 


18 


-20 


3 


' 61 


23 


-38 


4 


30 


14 


-16 


5 


45 


28 


-17 


6 


109 


46 


-63 


7 


48 


31 


-17 


8 ^ 


75 


46 


-29 


9 


69 


31 


-38 


10 


88 


67 


-21 


11 


45 


18 


-27 


12 


34 


7 


-27 


13 


31 


13 


-18 


14 


34 


32 


- 2 


15 

^16 ^ 


' 58_ 
AjS-* — 


^38 


-20 
-15 



2. To show measurable improvement in social skills. 

The Central School District Social Skills hvahijiion 
Checklist was administered on a » re- posttest basis to the 
preschool children by the classroom teachers. Two'aTcas of 
this checklisi were used for evaluation and they were, social 
skills which dealt with class participation, peer relationships, 
and relationships >^\ih adults; and class participation which 
dealt with active participation versus passive participation in 
classroom settings. This test was scored on a five point 
continuum from low to high. Results on social skills indicated 
that seventeen children were ranked in the lowest area on the 
pretest, but on the postte.st, only one child was ranked in one 
of the two lowest areas. Three of the children were ranked at 
the high end of the scale. In the area of class participation, 
sixteen of the seventeen students tested ranked at the two 
lowest ends of the continuum while one ranked in the middle 
on the pretest. On the posttest, two children ranked at the 
lower end, two ranked in the middle and thirteen ranked at 
the high end of the continuum. Results indicated that the 
classroom teachers felt that the children improved their social 
skills and class participation involvement during the school 
year. 

3. To .show measurable gains in specific school related 
academic areas. 

This objective was evaluated through the use of the 
Preschool Academic Checklist. This checklist was used to 
evaluate the child's abilities in a variety of academic readiness 
areas. Results of this checklist are presented in Table V. The 
.skills assessed on the checklist are presented with the number 
who could accomplish the skill at the conclusion of the 
project. Results indicated that children showed growth in all 
areas assessed by the checklist. It can be further noted that the 
largest amount of growth was shown in reading readiness 
especially in the areas of letter, sound and word recognition. 
This can be attributed to the emphasis placed upon this area 
by the preschool teachers. ^ 

The teachers also reported that a number of children 
exceeded the limits of the checklist. Many of the children were 
orally counting as far as 100 and many were able to identify 
the sounds of all the consonants. Some of the children were in 
a beginning reading series and they were involved in writing 
language experience stories. It was further reported that all of 
the children had a sight vocabulary well beyond the seven 
words presented on the checklist. 

; -Primary - Grades 1*3 

4. To show measurable gains in reading. 

Resuks of the pre- posttest from the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test administered to children in second and third 
grades are presented in Table VI. Results indicated that all 
children made growth in reading. It can be noted that at the 
second grade level, six out of the seven children made nine 
months or more growth in reading. Half the children at the 
third grade level made a year or mores growth in reading. Only 
one first grade pupil was assessed in reading and initially it was 
indici^ted he needed remedial assistance but at the end of the 
year he had a grade equivalent score of 1.9 which indicates 
that he was reading at grade level. In reviewing these score, it 
should be remembered they are for the children who have 
been fdentifed as remedial cases and thus represent the pupils 
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TABLE V 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 



Task 



Knows his name 



Arithmetic 

Countmg 1 --5 
Counting 1 ^-lO 
Counting 1 —20 
Counting Objects 1 --10 
Naming Numerals 1 — 10 
Matching Numerals to Objects 1 • 
Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triongle 
Recognizing-Sizei 
" -"Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eariunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left; 

Right 
. Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 

a 

i 

n 
P 
t 

m 

^ Recognizing Sounds; 
s 

m 
t 

n 
P 
d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 



Writing 

Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 



Colors 

Identify by Pointing; 
red 
blue 
green 
orar»ge 
yellow 
white 
black 
brown 
Jdentifyby Naming; 
orange 
black 
red 
green 
yeiloVv 
blue 
brown 
white 



Telling Time 

Clock 1 - 9:00 or 1 1:45 
Clock 2 -4:30 



Pre Post 


3 


16 


14 


16 


13 


17 


3 


15 


8 


16 


4 


16 


6 


14 


0 


15 


7 


16 


4 


16 


6 


16 


10 


16 


1 1 


16 


0 


15 


0 


1 1 


0 


12 



11 


16 


11 


16 


6 


16 


7 


15 


7 


15 


1 


16 


3 


17 


0 


16 


1 


17 


1 


17 


2 


17 


0 


17 


0 


16 


0 


16 


0 


17 


0 


16 


0 


17 


0 


16 


0 


16 


0 


16 


0 


15 


0 


16 


0 


16 


0 


15 


0 


13 



10 

n 

10 

11 

9 
12 
10 

9 

11 
10 
10 

10 

9 . 
1 1 

9 
12 



17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
16 

17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
16 
17 



15 
•13 



Recognizing Coin Money . • . . 






Penny 


0 


16 


Nickel 


0 


14 


Dime 


0 


14 


Knowledge of Money 




Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


10 


Dime/two rtickels 


0 


10 



who .110 experiencing the most dilYiculty in the academic 
program. 

5. To improve the self-concept of primary age chikhcn. 

This o^ectivc was evuhiated thiough the use of a paper and 
pencil Selt'-Appraisal lnventor\ . This inventory was conipoa\i 
of items divided into the categories of jKor, family, general 
and school. Each item on the test was classified in one of these 
categories and these can be noted on Table VII which pre.senis 
the pre- posttest results of the Invemoiy. Results of the total 
scores indicate that ten of the fifteen children showed an 
overall improvement in their self-conccpt as measured by ihis 
test. It can be further noted that ten of the fifteen children 
improved in self-concepi as related to the school setting. 
. 6. To improve the reading skills of intermediate childien. 

Table VIII presents the pic- posttcsi scores of die children 
in grades four through six on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test. Only those migrant children referred for leinedial help 
were tested. It can be noted that six x^i^ihe ten children nuide 
more than a years growth in reading. Only subjects two and 
four at the tburth grade level failed to make growtii in reading 
as measured by this test. 

7. To improve the self-concept of intermediate level 
children. 

This objective was evaluated, by administering a 
Self'Appraisal Inventory. The inventory consisted of eighty 
statements to which the pupil responded either, t ue or 
untrue, depending on whether the statement was true or 
untrue about himself. The eighty items were divided into the 
categories of general, family, peer and scholastic. In scoring 
the test, only those items that the child marked posNlveiy 
were counted. Thus, a total score represented the number of 
positive responses made to all of the categories listed, table IX 
presents- these .scores and it can be .seen that the total score of 
six of the ten children showed an increase from pretest to 
posttest, which indicates growth in self-concept as nieasured 
by this test. It can also be noted in the scholastic area, which 
refers to a child's feeling about himself hi school, seven of the 
ten children made more positive responses on the posttcsi than 
on the pretest, indicating an increase in positive feelings 
towards school. 

TABLE VI 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 
Grade Equivalent Scores 



Grades 2-3 


Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Grade 2 








1 


1.4 


2.3 


+ .9 


2 


1.4 


2.3 


+ .9 


3 


1.6 


3.0 


+1.4 


4 


1.5 


2.4 


+ .9 


5 


1.5 


1.9 


+ .4 


6 


1.8 


2.8 


+1.0 


7 


1.7 


2,8 


+1.1 


Grade 3 








1 


1.3 


2.7 


+ 1.4 


2 


1.7 


2.4 


+ .7 


3 


2.3 


3.5 


41.2 


4 


1.7 


2.7 


+K0 


5 


1.7 


2.5 ■ 


*• .8 


6 


1.6 


2.2 


^ .6 



55 



TABLE VII 

Self-Appraisal Inventory 
Primary ~ Grades 1-3 



Peer Family General School Total 
Subject Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



1 


9 


10 


4 


5 


8 


8 


12 


11 


33 


33 


2 


8 


6 


3 


3 


7 


8 


10 


12 


28 


29 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


8 


7 


7 


8 


21 


22 


4 


9 


7 


5 


4 


8 


7 


10 


9 


32 


27 


5 


9 


9 


3 


4 


7 


7 


8 


7 


27 


27 


6 


7 


7 


3 


5 


7 


8 


8 


9 


25 


29 


7 


8 


6 


3 


5 


7 


7 


9 


10 


27 


28 


8 


7 


7 


4 


3 


5 


7 


6 


10 


22 


27 


9 


9 


7 


3 


4 


6 


6 


10 


13 


28 


30 


10 


7 


8 


3 


5 


6 


7 


6 


10 


22 


30 


11 


M 


9 


6 


6 


8 


8 


11 


10 


36 


33 


•12 


6 


9 


6 


6 


7 


7 


10 


11 


29 


33 


13 


10 


6 


3 


' 4 


5 


7 


9 


11 


27 


28 


14 


6 


•8 


4 


4 


6 


7 


10 


10 


26 


29 


15 


7 


9 


4 


3 


6 


8 


8 


9 


25 


29 



TABLE VIII 



Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 
Grade Equivalent Scores 
Grades 4-6 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


Grade 4 








1 


0.0 


2.5 


+2.5 


2 


2.4 


2.2 


- .2 


3 


2.3 


2.7 


+ .4 


4 


2.2 


0.0 


-2.2 


Grade 5 








1 


2.5 


3.2 


+ .7 


2 


2.2 


2.4 


+ .2 


Grade 6 








1 


3.0 


6.1 


+3.1 


2 


2.5 


3.9 


+1.4 


3 * ' 


3.0 


4.9 


+ 1.9 


4 


3.2 


4.4 


M.2 



TABLE IX 



Self- Appraisal Inventory 
Intermediate - Grades 4-6 



Peer Family General School Total 
Subject Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



1 


6 


8 


9 


14 


2 


7 


9 


12 


26 


41 


2 


9 


' 8 


4 


16 


11 


, 13 


10 


12 


34 


49 


3 


7 


7 


16 


10 


5 


8 


9 


10 


37 


35 


4 


16 


14 


14 


. 18 


11 


17 


13 


17 


54 


67 


5 


6 


10 


13 


12 


12 


10 


9 


11 


40 


43 


6 


9 


,e 


12 


11 


9 


12 


9 


9 


39 


38 


7 


12 


11 


17 


16 


13 


10 


13 


18 


55 


55 


8 


14 


15 


19 


16 


11 


13 


12 


17 


56 


61 


9 


5 


6 


15 


15 


6 


5 


7 


6 


33 


32 


10 


9 


9 


• 11 


14 


3 


7 


6 


9 


29 


39 



Secondary — Grades 7-12 

8- To improve reading skills of secondary level children. 

This objective was measured through the administration of 
the Gates-MacGinitic Reading Test on a pre- posttest basis. 
The scores reported are for the students in grades seven 
through twelve who were in tlie jikills center at either the 
junior high or senior high school leveK and as at ihe otiier 



levels- these were the child.on who obtained tlic lowest scoics 
in reading from the total population of siudcins tested. 
Results of the testing arc presented on Tabic X. riftccn 
students were tested at the seventh grade level and of those 
fifteen, thirteen showed overall growth in reading as measured 
by this test, with nine children showing more than a years 
growth in reading. At the eighth grade level, seven children were 
tested with five of them showing growth in reading, and three 
of them showing more than a years growth in reading.^At the 
ninth grade level ten children were tested with six of them 
showing growth in reading and four showing more than a years 
growth in reading. At the tenth grade level, seven students 
, were tested, five making growth, three showing more than a 
years growth in reading. In the eleventh and twelfth grades. 



TABLE X 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test-Comprehension 
Grade Equivalent Scores 
Grades 7-12 



Subjtct 


Pretest 


Posttest Difference 


Gradt 7 






1 . 


3.9 


5.3 ' +1.4 


2 


3.8 


.4.5 + .7 


3 


4.7 


4.8 + .1 


4 


3.2 


4.4 +1.2 


5 


8.8 


9.5 + .7 


6 


4.7 


6.8 +2.1 


7 


2.5 


3.9 +1.4 


8 


4.0 


3.4- - .6 


9 


4.8 


7.6 +2.8 


10 


3.9 


4.7 +1.8 


11 ■ 


3.1 


5.6 +2.5 


12 


2.7 


3.0 + .3 


13 


3.6 


3.3 - .3 


14 ^ 


4.0 


6.1 +1.9 


15 


4.8 


6.1 +1.3 


Grad« 8 






1 


3.6 


4.9 +1.3 


2 


8.1 


6.9 ~1.2 


3 


5.8 


7.4 +1.6 


4 


3.3 


0.0 -3.3 


5 


^.8 


3.6 + .8 


6 


2.5 


2.9 + .4 


7 


4.9 


7.9 +3.0 


Grade 9 






1 


2.3 


3.5 +1.2 


2 


3,9 


5.5 +1.6 


3 


7.1 


7.4 + .3 


4 


4.9 


4.7 - .2 


5 


11.6 


11.0 - .6 


6 


7.4 


8.5 +1.1 


7 


3.2 


5.0 +1.8 




10.5 


11.0 + .5 


9 


5.8 


. 3.3 -2.5 


10 


4.7 


4.3 - .4 


Grade 10 






1 


6.0 


4.6 -1.3 


2 


6.6 


8.8 +2.2 


3 


8.8 


8.8 0.0 


4 


6.9 


8.5 +1.5 


5 


6.6 


6.9 + .3 


6 


8.8 


9.2 + .3 


7 


6.9 


8.8 +1.8 


Grade 11 






1 


5.5 


7.9 +2.4 


Grade 12 






1 


3.3 


3.5 " + ,2 


2 


8.5 


10.5 +2.0 



Vol KiOi\l\ 



TABLE XI 

Self-Appraisal Inventory 
Secondary Level - Grades 7-12 



Pe«r Family Gen«rnt School Total 
Subject Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



1 


41 


46 


47 


51 


41 


35 


40 


45 


169 


177 


2 


50 


59 


53 


57 


43 


41 


52 


51 


198 


209 


3 


57 


56 


53 


55 


46 


51 


53 


55 


210 


217 


4 


57 


63 


54 


63 


51 


45 


58 


64 


223 


235 


5 


48 


54 


55 


63 


44 


49 


43 


55 


190 


220 


6 


51 


49 


52 


51 


49 


46 


51 


47 


203 


193 


7 


53 


54. 


50 


48 


43 


41 


55 


58 


201 


204 


8 


52 


56 


72 


70 


48 


51 


55 


68 


227 


245 


9 


50 


56 


60 


55 


47 


54 


44 


58 


200 


215 


10 


41 


39 


36 


44 


32 


41 


43 


51 


150 


213 


11 


52 


59 


61 


61 


49 


61 


51 


51 


213 


232 


12 


49 


58 


47 


54 


46 


55 


4& 


57 


i90 


221 


13 


50 


52 


50 


58 


48 


52 


47 


51 


207 


214 



only three students were tested and all three of them showed 
growth, two showing two or more years growth. 

To improve the sell-eoncept of secondary level ehildren. 
This objective was evaluated through the use of a 
Self-Appraisal Inventory. This inventory contained eighty 
statements to which the student was to indicate ciiher strong 
agreeinent. agreement, disagreement, or strong disagreement 
with each statement. The eighty statements were divided uito 
areas of generaL family, peer and scholastic. Points were 
assigned^to-the^tAjdcfU's responses in the following wayt 4 - 
strong agreement: 3 - agreement; 2 disagreement: I 
strung disagreement. The total score on the lest was the total 
of the values assigned to eaeii of the students responses. 
Therefore, the higher the score the more positively the child is 
reacting to himself as measured by this test. An increase in 
posttest score over pretest score would indicate the child was 
responding more positively about himself in relation to the 
categories listed on the test. As can be seen on Table XL 
thirteen children took the pre- posttest Self-Appraisal 



hi\entory. Twelve of ihe thnteen inerea>eU their total score 
indicathig nn increase in poMii\e feelings abom thom>el\eN as 
measured by this test. It can be further noted, eight of the 
thirteen showed impiovenient in their feelings about 
themselves in rehiiion to school as measured In this test. 

Third Party Evatuator's Comments: 

The overall results of this project indicate the majority of 
children were making growth i\\ all areas assessed. The Cemial 
School District conducts an extensive program tor migrant 
children at ull levels and this undoubtly helps explain these 
results. 

It should be remembeied that the children whose scores 
Were reported were only those who were experiencing learjiing 
ditficulties hi the regular classroom setting. These children 
were identified through district-wide testing and then provided 
special remedial help, primarily through a lesource room or 
skill center setting. In addition, some of these childien 
received special assistance from the aides employed by the 
program. Migrant children who were not experiencing learning 
difficulties in the regular classroom setthig were not seived by 
this project. 

Results from grades seven through twelve are stiong. shice 
remedial studcnt,s at this level often show the lenst amount of 
progress in academic areas and usually are reluctant to 
participate in classroom activities. Of the tliiriy-nine students 
assessed at this level in reading, twenty-nine showed oveiall 
progress hi reading with nineteen gauiing a year or more. The 
diagnostic-remedial approach being used in the study skill 
centers at the junior and senior high levels is providing the 
type of assistance needed by these children. 

The results of the Self-Appniisiil Inventory indicated that 
the majority of children were showing overall growth in their 
self-concept as measured by this lest. This was especially 
noticable in the total score as well as in the category of school 
or scholastic, which was most reflective of how the child telt " 
about himself in school. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Bilingual Education Program 
Eastern Oregon College 

Union 

$81,939 

September 1, 1972 
August 31, 1972 
Fall Summer 

19 



introduction: 

The bilingual educalion projecl is a program for 
post-secondary sliidenis enrolled in Ihe regular college 
program at Kastern Oregon College. Because of the nature of 
this project the format for reporting will differ from the other 
reports found in this document. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

1. To provide 3645 term hours of special education, 
inc hiding Bilingual Curriculum Development, Bilingual 
Teaching Strategies, Clucano Literature and Poetry, Spanish 
for Native Speakers, plus electives which will not include more 
than one half of the total minor that will he offered the tlrst 
contract year of the. bilingual program. 

To evaluate this objective;a description of the program was 
to be provided. 

2. To afford access to tlie total Eastern Oregon College 
curriculum for those students enrolled in the bilingual 
component. 

To evaluate this objective, the number of full time students 
admitted to tite 4:ollege in tlie bilingual component was to be 
reported, 

3. To develop bilingual proficiency in spoken and writtei 
Spanisin or bilingual component students. 

To evaluate tlie spoken component of tliis objective, 
speaking proficiency was to be measured by using tlie United 
States Department's Foreign Service Institute (FSI) absolute 
rating system. To evaluate tlie written component of tiiis 
objective a paragraph containing 75 words was to be dictated 
to tlie students and tlie number of errors made in these 75 
words was to be reported. To furllier evaluate the written 
component a composition of at least 100 words was to be 
written on a specific subject provided for tlic student. Number 
of errors made in this comix)Sition were to be reported. 

4. To participate in summer li.S.E.A. Title l-M programs, 
encouraging student internsiiip programs. 

To evaluate this objective, the number of students who 
actively participated in .summer programs was to be reported. 



Where they participated and the role they played in the 
program was also to be reported. 

5. To guarantee that students recruited to the bilingual 
component sign a "willingness to serve migrants in Oregon'' 
pledge. This pledge stated that one year of service would be 
performed for one year of stipened .study, providing 
employment was available. 

To evaluate this objective, the number of students who 
signed the pledge was to be reported. 

6. To recruit students to the program on the following 
basis: 

a. admit twenty students to the program: 

b. encourage male students to apply: 

c. encourage enrollment so as to have at least 65% of 
the group from Mexican-American origin; 

d. recruit students whose families have been active in 
the migrant^ stream and who have had farm labor 
experience; 

e. encourage recruitment of students who are 
committed to public education. 

To evaluate this objective, a description of the students was 
to be provided. This description was to include the above 
points. 

7. To seek to mobilize community resources in La Grande 
$o as to provide stable employment for dependents of the 
students In the bilingual component program. 

To evaluate this objective, the jobs acquired were to be 
described. 

8. To have the students in the bilingual component 
program participate in the overall state program as follows: 

a. facilitate in the evaluation and dissemination of 
materials supportive of bilingual education ; 

b. participate in local and state-wide in-service training 
programs; 

c. encourage student internships in existing state 
projects; 

d. attempt to identify other sources of funding for 
'bilingual education in an effort to complement 
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ctToitsof E.S.Ii.A.Tiile l-M ftiiuling: 
e. to seek to establish within the regular teacher training 
program at Eastern Oregon College programs of 
greater impact for minority education programs: 
W endeavor to coordinate migrant teacher education 
activities on the Eastern Oregon College campus with 
the other social service agencies. 
To evaluate this objective, a description ofthe participation 
of the bilingual students in social service activities was to be 
provided. The number of students who actually participated in 
the.ve projects was also to be reported. 

Methodology: 

Since the objectives and evaluation plan for this project 
were descriptive of the total project itself, a description ofthe 
methodology of the project was included in the results section 
of this study. 

Results: 

I. To provide 3645 term hours of special education, 
including Bilingual Curriculum Development, Bilingual 
Teaching Strategies, Chicano Literature and Poetry, Spanish 
for Native Speakers, plus electives which will not include more 
than one half of the total minor that will be offered the first 
contract year of the bilingual compt)nent. 

The bilingual education program was initiated to train 
teaclicrs who would be capable of providing specialized 
instruction for bilingual migrant children. Of extreme 
in)iH)rtance was the necessity to also expose young migrant 
children to successful role models, teachers with ^om 
Mexican-American children could identify. 

Instruction focused on a)mbatting the problems of the 
Spanish speaking children at the elementary school level. Tlie 
primary concern of the college program was to give the 
prospective teacher the skills to function in a classroom that 
contained a high ratio of Spanish speaking children. 

Courses included in the Bilingual Education Program at 
Eastern Oregon College are as follows: 

RL 217, 218. 219. SPANISH FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS. 9 
hours for three terms. A course specially designed for native 
Spanish-speaking Americans. Basic grammar and 
orthography, composition, techniques in transcription, 
vocabulary building, techniques in identifying and 
remedying errors, communication skills and business 
correspondence, advanced oral expression. Conducted in 
Spanish. 

RL 317. SPANISH AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 3 hours for one 
term. A course designed t ♦ explore and discuss in Spanish 
the myths, folklore, traditions, and beliefs of the old 
Southwest and Mexico. 

■ RL 318. CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN SPANISH. 3 hours 
for one term. A review of bilingual children's books, 
evaluation of the readuig level, and selection of high 
interest reading material. Also, an experience in writing 
cliildren s stories in Spanish. 



RL 319. CHICANO LIThRATURI: AND POETRY 3 hours 
for one term. A kalcKloscoj)ic view of a varict\ of Chicano 
and Mexican contcin|Hirar\ works in English. Spanish, and 
Pocho. 

HD 330. CULTURAL DIFFERENCIiS AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 3 hours for one term. Focus on cducaiionul 
problems of minority groups inehiding migrants. Spanish 
.speaking. Negro, and American liulian. Special attention 
given to the role of the teacher in changhig the educational 
environment. Extensive use of films. e.s|>ecially to 
document those situations too lar removed for direct 
observation. 

FD 371. MATERIALS FOR BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION. 3 
hours for one term. Critical examination of available 
bilingual materials in all phases of elementary teaching 
including English as a second languag*?. Spanish, .s<Vcial 
studies, arithmetic, and science. Attention given to total 
integration of bilingual curriculum. 

ED 372. MATERIALS FOR BILINGUAL IN.STRUCTION*. 3 
hours for one term. Emphasis on teacher-developed 
materials for the bihngual classroom. Attention placed on 
individualizing and adjusting materials to specific classroom 
needs. Students will develop materials which can be used in 
actual teaching situations. Prerequisite:, Ed 371. 

ED 381. BILINGUAL TEACHING PROCESS. 3 hours for one 
term. Application of specific techniques in bilingual, 
teaching. Students apply skills in developing objectives and 
lesson plans to bilingual situations. Extensive u.se of 
microteaching. Prerequisites: Ed ^52. Ed .>7I . Ed 372. 

ED 409. PRACTICUM (BILINGUAL). 3 hours for one term. 
Students participate in summer school sessions with 
bilingual children. 

ED 410. METHODS AND RESOURCE MATERIALS" 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 
Emphasis on techniques and materials for teaching English 
to iioiMiative speakers. Open only students in the Bilingual 
Program. 

2. To afford access to the total Eastern Oregon College 
curriculum for those studems enrolled in the bilingual 
com|K)nent. 

Seventeen students enrolled in the bilingual program at the 
beginning of the fall term. Two more enrolled at the beghining 
of the winter term. Of these nineteen students, one dropped 
out after the tall term to get married, one dropped out during 
winter term for employment and one quit spring term due to 
personal problem.s. 

3. To develop bilingual prolicicncy in spoken and written 
Spanish for bilingual coniponem students. 

Table f presents the oral proficiency ratings from the 
l-oreign Service Absolute l^tmg System for suidents who 
took the pre* posttcst. Scores on this test were determined by 
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lislcttittg to tite MiiJeiit orally itsc Spanish and then rating \hh 
performance on a scale of I io5. The followrng criterion were 
used in assigning a value to the student's perforiiiaiice: I 
indicates the ability to satisfy routine travel needs and 
niinimmn courtesy requirements; 2 indicates the ability to 
satisy routine social demands and limited work requirements; 
2-^ - indicates thai an individual exceeds the 2 rating primarily 
in Huency and in eitlier grammar or vo'^abulary; 3 - indicates 
the ability lo speak the language witli sufficient structural 
accuracy and vocabulary to satisfy all normal social and work 
requirements and liandle professional discussions within a 
special field; 3*^ - indicates exceeding 3 primarily in 
vocabulary and fluency or grammar; 4 - indicates ability lo 
use the language fluently, accurately* and normally on all 
levels pertinent to professional needs; 4-^ - is a rating just 
below 5, which indicates Jipeaking T}roficiency equivalent to 
that of an educated native speaker. 

A:^ can be seen on Table l«nine of the ten subjects received 
ratings of 3 or more on the pretest. Posttest scores indicate a 
tnittimal amount of improvement in this area. As reported by 
the project director, this was to be expected as the spoken 
Huency in Spanish is generally quite high for students at the 
college level who are ualive speakers of the language. 



TABLE I 



Oral Proficiency Rating 
Foreign Service Institute Absolute Rating System 



Subject 




Pretest 


-Potttest 


1 




2+ 


3 


2 




3 


3+ 


3 




3+ 


3+ 


4 




4 


4 


5 




3 


3 


6 




3+ 


3+ 


7 




4 


4+ 


8 




4^ 


4+ 


9 




3 


3 


10 




3 


3+ 



Tables II and III present the results of tlie word dictation 
test and tiie composition test. The number and percentage of 
errors were tabulated between pre- and posttest and 
differences were ^computed. As can be seen on Table II all 
students improved in the word dictation test and Table 111 
sliows that the percentage of errors on the 100 word 
composition test decreased for all subjects except two. in 
order to determine if the growth shown on the 100 word 
composition test was significant^ the results were analyzed 
using a Sign-Rank test. Results of this analysis are shown on 
Table IV and they indicate that the differences were 
significant at the .01 level. It should be noted that the number 
of errors on the written tests were greater than on the oral 
test. This was due to the tact that many of the students had 
never received instruction in written Spanish and chiswastlie 
first time they had received such instii^ction. 



TABLE II 



Se^-eniy-fiw Word Uiclalion Test 
Number of Words with at Least One Error* 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


1 


17'/, 


11 


- 6V4 


2 


13 


2V, 


--11'/, 


3 


21 


7 


-14 


4 


19 


9V, 


-10 


5 


14 


4'/, 


-10 


6 


20'^ 


9 


-11'// 


7 


WA 


11'/, 


- 7 


8 


20 


11'/j 


- 8V, 


9 


28 


19 


- 9 



*Acc«nt error counts y». 



TABLE III 



One Hundred Word CompositioR Test 
Percenta|$e of Words with at Least One Error"*" 



Subject 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Difference 


1 


25.0 


9.1 


-15.9 


2 


6.8 


4.9 


- 1.9 


3 


10.0 


2.8 


- 7.2 


4 


12.6 


12.4 


- 2 


5 


11.7 


• 13.2 


+ 15 


6 


9.1 


8.8 


- 3 


7 


7.2 


4.2 


- 3.0 


8 


10.1 


9.3 


- .8 


9 


13.3 


13.7 


+ .4 


10 


13.9 


11.1 


- 2 .8 


11 


16.6 


7.9 


- 8.7 



* Acc«nt error counts 



TABLE IV 

S%n*Rank Test Applied to 
One Hundred Word Composition Test 



Rank of 

Absolute Ranks with 
Subjtct Diffarance Difference Minority Sign 



1 -15.9 11 

2 - 1.9 6 

3 - 7.2 9 

4 - .2 1 

5 +1.5 5 5 

6 - ,3 2 

7 - 3.0 8 

8 - .8 4 

9 + .4 3 4 

10 - 2.8 7 

11 -^87 10 



T *9 
P<.01 
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A. To panicipaie iti suinincr H.SJ:.A. Tiilc l-M prognnis. 
LMicounigiiig studciii iiiicnislup programs. 

Five siiulciiis pariidpaicd in Tille I-M summer programs in 
Oregon. Two siiideiiis worked as aides in ilie Ontario area, two 
worked in llie Norili Plains program as day care insiruciors. 
and one ^erved in Mi. Angel as an insirucior in ihe ilay care 
program. Several oilier Mndenis would have aiiempicd lo 
work in sununer programs, bui iliey fell ihc need lo finu 
employmeni which would allow iliem financial secuniy lor 
Ihe following school year. Some sit Jems were unable lo work 
on summer jobs l>ecause of family rcsponsibiliiies. 

5. To Ruaranice ihai siudenis recrliiied lo ihc bilingual 
componeni sign a **willingncss lo serve migranis'in Oregon" 
pledge. This pledge siaied ihai one year of service would be 
performed for one year of siipend siudy. providing 
employmeni was available. 

Ninciecn siudenis signed ihis pledge. 

6. To recruii siudcnis lo ihe program on ihe following 
basis: 

a. admii iwcniy siudenis lo ihc program: 

b. encourage male siudenis lo apply: 

c. encourage enrollmcni so as lo have ai leasi 65% of ihe 
group from Mexican-American origin: 

d. recruii siudenis whose families have been aciivc in ihe 
migrani sircam and siudenis who have had farm labor 
experience; 

e. encourage rccruiimeni of siudenis who are commiiied 
to public educaiion. 

Of the !iinetecn students admitted to the program eiglit 
were male and ei^ itccn were of Mexican-American decent. All 
students enrolled had either worked in farm labor or had 
parents who had been active in the migrant stream. Of the 
students enrolled, eleven had experience in public educaiion, 
most having served as teacher aides. 

7. To seek to mobilize. community resources in La Grande 
so a^ to provide stable employment for dependents of the 
students in the biliimual compi>nent program. 

There were only three individuals, all husbands of program 
students who sought full time employment. All three found 
jobs at Boise Cascade Particle Board Plant at the beginning of 
the fall term. 

H. To have the students in the bilingual component 
program participate in the overall .state program as follows: 

a. Facilitate in the evaluation and dissemination of 
materials supportive of bilingual education. 

Durmg the year, a great deal of effort was devoted to the 
search for materials to be used in bilingual classrooms. An 
initial lack of bilingual materials delayed the program's ability 
to assist local school districts in acquiring educaHon:^ 
inaterials. However, the program was able to assist biliijgual 
kindergarten teachers in Oiuario throughout the year, 
especially in acquiring language development materials in both 
Spanish and English, "^uring the spring and summer quarters 
the program assumed an important role in outlining the 
curriculum for the Ontario first grade bilingual class. as well as 
oiTering recommendations for the trilingual project to be 
undertaken in Monitor, Oregon. 



b. P.irticipate m local .tnd M.iie-wulo <n-NCi\ico tr.immg 
programs. 

Participation In students m areas supportive of migrani and 
bilingual education was limited. Ikcause this w.is the piojeciN 
fust year as an undergraduate program most students were 
cither at the iVeshman ^ sophomore level; only three were 
juniors and there were no seniors. Howevc.^ there was 
considerable participation d iring the y»'ar. In .September, five 
students attended the A.S.C.D. conlorence in Ontario which 
dealt with cross-cultural comiminicatioiis. Five students 
p<>rticipatcd in a Woodburn in-service for kinderg:irten and 
early primary teaclier.s on February 18 and l<). Fou. 
participated in May at the Chicano Student Union 
presentation on the Oregon State University campus. Six 
students participated hi a program which explained the need 
and direction of bilingual teacher training in O;ogon. Also in 
May. three- students attended a presentation in Woodburn 
concerning the teaclnng of English as a second language. In 
addition to this, several students gave taJ.V to education. 
anituopt)!ogy. and .sociology classes on the rastern Oregon 
Car<pus. 

c. Encourage student internships in existing state projects. 
During the 1971-72 school year there were no students who 

participated in an intern program.. Howewr, during the year 
plans were .set for placing twelve students ni intern programs 
during the 1972*73 school year. 

d. Attempt to ideiitify other sources of funding ft)r 
bilingual education in an effort to complement cft'orts of 
E.S.E.A.Titiel-M funding. 

Because of the uncertain nature of the funding from Title 
I'M. tlie program attempted to find supplemental funds from 
other sources. Tille VII was examined as a possible funding 
source, as well as the bilingual teacher training section of 
E.P.D.A. Approximately 140 inquiries were sent to different 
foundations in search of funding monies. 

e. To seek to establish within the regular teacher training 
program at Eastern Oiegon College programs of greater 
impact for minority education programs. 

The staff has encouraged enrollment of nonprogram 
stujents in classes formnig the bilingual minor. Some of the 
classes offered by the bilingual program may be taken for 
partial fulfillment of requirements for a minor in minority 
education. 

f Endeavor to coorduiate migrant teaciier education 
activities on the Eastern Oregon College Campus whh the 
other social service agencies. 

No results were provided for this objecfive. 

Third Party Evatuator's Comments: 

Results of this program indicate that the objectives were 
being met and the staff was actively involved in training 
bilingual teachers. It was felt by this evaluator that the type of 
teachers being trained in this program were needed in many 
public schools in Oregon. Graduates from this program bliould 
be able to fill a void in Oregon education. As the need foi 
bilingual programs increase , and educitors. and legiibiors 
become aware of this need, there will definitely be a 
requirement for the type of teacher this program is training. 
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As indicaied, iliere was a nccil to plauc these MuJem^ m 
intern pfograiib tliroiiglioiit ilie state. During tins vear. the 
project was not successful in placing students. However, there 
arc a number of studerus with placement opportunities for the 



* ^ 

l*)72-73 sclu>ol \ear. A.s these studentis become acii\c in tlieir 
intern programs the i|Ualic\ of the overall trainmg program 
should increase tnnnensely. 
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WASHINGTON COl'NTY 



Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Washington County lED 
Washington 
$164,386 
September 1, 1971 
June 6, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

582 



Introduction: 

North Plains^ Hillsboro Elementary^ Hillsboro Secondary, 
Forest Grove, and Batiks were tlie districts participating in the . 
program. Tlie total number of public school migrant students 
enrolled (582) w^re divided into grades K-12 as shown in 
Tabic I. There were no nonpublic school migrant children 
participating in the program. The personnel participating in 
the program were: 6 teachers, 14 aides, 6 volunteers and 2 
home*sciiool consultants. Table U presents the number of 
certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE I 





M^rant Students Enrolled 


9 


Gradft 


Enrolled* 


ADM ' 


Preschool 


28 


22.4 


First 


73 


56^ 


Second 


72 


54.0 


JThird 


60 


50.4 


Fourih 


67 


543 


FKth 


70 


65.1 


Sixth 


64 


• 52.5 


Seventh 


Sl- 


40.8 


Eighth 


at 


27.3 


Ninth 


23 


18.8 


Ten»h 


18 


17.3 


Eleventh 


13 / 


8.3 


Twelfth 


12 


11.0 


TOTAL 


582 


479.7 




TABLE II 


r 




Certified Personnel Employed 




Number of Certificated Personnel Employed 


(FTE) 


A. Bilingual 






1. Target group 


2 


2. Other 




5 


8. English-speaking 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 




0 


TOTAL 




7 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of this program^are shown in Table HI. 



TABLE III 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. 


Total bus miles 


679 


B. 


Health examinations 


66 


C. 


Health referrals 


88 


0. 


Dental examinations 


96 


E. 


Dental referrals 


105 


F, 


Breakfasts.. 


0 


G. 


Morning Snacks 


0 


H. 


Hot lunches 


0 


L 


Afternoon snacks 


0 


J. 


No. of Teachers . 


6 


K. 


No. of Aides 






1, Target group 


5 




2. Other 


9 




3. How many are bilingual? 


8 


L. 


No* off Volunteers 






1. Target group 


0 




2. Other 


6 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

Primary Grades 1—3 

1. To improve the reading skills of primary level children. 
To evaluate this objective the reading section of the Metro 

70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

2. To improve the arithmetic skills of primary level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the arithmetic section of the 
Metro 70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- 
posttest basts. 

3. To ii.iprove the speech and hearing deficiencies of 
primary level children in the program. 
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To evaliune ili^ objective llie number ol diililreii who were 
referred for speech and hearing problems was to be reported. 
Treatment received and disposition of the cliildren was also to 
be reported. 

4. To improve the com niun leal ion and undersfaiuhng 
between home» school and community. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children who were 
visited by the ho me -school counselor was to be reported. In 
addition the lunnber of presentations the various area 
personnel provided to the community and local groups was 
also to be reported. Also any type of special event within the 
school tliat helped communicate lo the parents the type of 
activities the children were involved in was to be reported. 

5. To encourage >cIuk)Is to participate in social and cultural 
activities of the minority culture. 

To evaluaie this objective the number and type of cultural 
activities that were conducted hi the school was to be 
reported. Also any other activities that reflected the cultural 
aspects of the minority gioups was to be reported. 

Intermediate Grades 4-6 

6. To improve the reading skills of intermediate level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the reading section of the Metro 
70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

7. To improve the arithmetic skills of intermediate level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the arithmetic section of the 
Metro 70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- 
posttest basis. 

8. To improve the study skills of intermediate level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Study Skill Section of the 
Metro 70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- 
posttest basis. 

9. To improve the speech and hearing deficiencies of 
preschool level chcldren in the program. 

To ev-iluate this objective the number of children who were 
referred >r speech and hearhig problems was to be reported. 
Treatment received and disposition of the children was also to 
be reported. 

10. To improve the communication and uiiilerstanding 
between Iionie» school and comnuimty. 

To evaluate thw; objective the number of children who were 
visited by the home-S'Miool counselor was to be reported. In 
addition the nmnbe> of presentatums the area iKrsonnel 
provided to the community and local group> was also to be 
recorded. Also any type^of special event in the school that 
lielj^d conmuinica*' to the parents the type of acitiviiy that 
the children were iinolvi'd ai was to be reported. 

11. To encourjge vthooh to paiticipatc hi social and 
cultural activities that reJltvi tt« mnionu cuiture. 

To evaluate this Mbjective the nuinbc. and t\pe ot cultural 
activities thai weu .»iciei' i. iIk- scIi*»'»| were U) be 
reptuiod. Also an\ oif.ei j.'iMiitN iIku | ihc ,.uIium1 

aspects of the mine, tv ciun |»^ were to 1 < poifcii 



Secondary-Grades 7-12 

12, To improve the reading skills of secondary level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the reading section of the Metro 
70 Achievement TesI was to be administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

13. To improve the arithmetic skills of secondary level 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the arithmetic section of Metro 
70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest 
basis. 

J4'. To improve the study skills of secondary level children. 

To evaluate this objective the study skill section of the 
Metro 70 Achievement Test was to be administered on a pre- 
posttest basis. 

15. To improve the speech and hearing dellciencies of 
secondary level children in the program. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children who were 
referred for speech and hearing problems was to be reported. 
Treatment received and disposition of the children was also to 
be reported. 

16. To improve the communication and understanding 
between home, school and community. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children who were 
visited by the home-school counselor was to be reported. In 
addition the number of presentations the, area personnel 
provided to the community and local groups were also to be 
reported. .Also any type of special event within the school that 
communicated to the parents the type of activity the children 
were involved in was to be reported. 

17. To encourage schools to participate in social and 
cultural activities that reflect the minority culture. 

To evaluate this objective the number and type of cultural 
activities that were conducted in the school was to be 
reported. Also any other activities that reflected the cultural 
aspects of the minority group were to be reported. 

It should be noted that in reporting scores on the Metro 70 
Achievement Test, pre- posttest scores were to be reported in 
grade equivalencies scores. 

Methodology: 

The Washington County Migrant Education Program was 
designed to meet the identified individual needs of migrant 
children they were serving, many of whom were bilingual and 
biculturai. The program in Washington County served children 
in five different scluioJ^iJ^tricts and the program varied from 
district to district due to the different philosophies of the 
districts involved. Hacli of the programs in the live districts are 
described individually. 

In tluT North Plains Hieinentary School District a skill 
center was established to serve migrant children. Tiie teacher 
in the skill center ^*rved two separate groups of migrant 
cliildroiK one group in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
T' e cliildTOii were referred to liie skill center by the regular 
elassroon; feacliers and tliey were encou.»'aged to refer only 
those children who had the most severe acailemic problems. 
Referred children were given diagnostic assessments by the 
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icsource teacher to deternnne their specific language and 
reading deficiencies. Instructional progrannning emphasized 
development of basic skills in language arts and reading and a 
variety of approaches and materials were used. Reading was 
taught through a phonics approach and use of supplemental 
language experience stories designed by the children. Children 
participated in small group and individual activities and many 
games and reading drill activities were used. 

In the Hillsboro Elementary School District, one teacher 
and two bilingual aides worked in four different elementary 
schools. ^Children worked with the teachers and aides on a 
half-hour basis outside the regular classroom and because of 
this, continual efforts were made to maintain communication 
with the classroom teacher regarding the child's progress in the 
Title l~M Program. As much as possible, the teacher and aides 
provided instruction that would supplement the child's work 
hi the classroom. Children who were referred to the migrant 
teacher were those expenencing the most difficulty in the 
regular classroom setting. Once referred, they were provided 
with diagnostic assessment and programs were designed around 
their identified needs. In implementing these programs, a 
variety of methods and materials were used. Materials included 
Distar l.anguagc and Reading Kits, Pcabody Language 
Development Kits and higfi interest-low vocabulary reading 
materials. To implement individualized instruction in reading, 
the Aud-X Reading Program, Sullivan Programmed Readers 
and the language experience approach to reading was used. 
11-200 materials were aiso used in the language development 
program. The teacher aides were able to provide individualized 
histruction on a one-to-one basis in most cases. 

The secondary program was implemented in a skill center at 
Poynter Junior HighJSchool. Students were referred to the 
skill center in the junior high by teachers, school counselors 
and the director of the skill center,who was employed by the 
Title I-M Program. Normally, students were referred to the 
center because of special academic needs, primarily in the area 
of reading and/or math. Once a child was referred, he was 
given a diagnostic assessment and when his specific deficiencies 
were identified, the teacher and aides assisted him in 
developing weekly contracts in which the student agreed to 
complete a set amount of academic work. As the student 
worked on his contract, the aides and teacher provided as 
much individualized assistance as possible. The skill center 
personnel provided continual feedback to the classroom 
teacher concerning the type of work the child was doing and 
the progress he was making. A variety of special materia! was 
used but as much as possible, high interest -low vocabulary 
curriculum material was used. 

In the Forest Grove Unified School District two teachers 
were employed, each working in two separate elementary 
schools within the district. These schools were Central, Dilly, 
Joseph Gail and Cornelius. Children were referred to the Title 
I-M teachers and aides by the regular teaching staff in these 
four buildiiigs. Migrant children were served who were 
experiencing the most difficulty hi leanung in the regular 
classroom program and once the children were referred they 



were given diagnostic testmg to Klcntify their Sfwcific 
academic needs. The Forest Grove School District rehed 
heavily on Distar Instructional Materials, both ni language aiul 
reading, and these materials formed the major basis of the 
curriculum. The goal was to nnprove the language and readhig 
skills of the children. 

At the Joseph Gail Elementary School, in addition to work 
in Distar, the children participated ni oral readhig activities 
which were supervised by either adult aides or volunteers who 
listened to the children read on an hidividual basis. Cornelius 
Elementary School used a skill center in which the children 
were given individualized or small group histruction hi both 
Distar Language and Reading. Volunteers also worked in this 
setting under the direction of the teacher and they provided a 
resource for hidividualized programming in a variety of reading 
areas. 

In the Banks Elementary School, two teacher aides 
provided individualized instruction and assistance for migrant 
children. The children receiving help were identified by the 
regular classroom teacher and then served by the aides. The 
aides either worked in the classroom under the direction of the 
classroom teacher or hi d setting outside the regular classroom. 
One of the aides was trained hi the use of Distar Materials and 
she worked with several children hi Distar Reading. ^ 

In each of the five districts, programs emphasized an 
individual curriculum based on the children's identified needs. 
The Title I-M staff worked closely with the classroom teachers 
so tliat the migrant program cohicided a.*; much "iis possible 
with the regular classroom program. 

Two home school consultants were employed by the area 
to assist in ■ communication between home, school and 
community. One of these consultants was paid and the other 
worked on a volunteer basis. The home school consultants 
helped inform the parents of the various school activities 
which were being conducted. The consultants also provided 
transportation for parents to' parent-teacher conferences. 
Besides these two people makhig home visits, the classroom 
teachers and resource teachers also made liome visits 
throughout the year. It was reported that 120 families were 
registered with the Title I-M program and approximately 600 
home visits were rtiade. ^ 

It was the responsibility of the entire Title I-M staff to 
inform the public as mucli as possible about the program being 
conducted in the Washington County Area. The area 
coordinator was very active in making presentations to civic, 
religious and educational organizations throughout the county. 
Several classroom and resource teachers also made 
presentations to different organizations in the area. All of 
these presentations were done hi order to better inform the 
public about the project. 

In order to further share with the community the activities 
of the migrant program and to give the Mexican-American 
children at the junior high level an opportunity to participate 
in their own cultural activities, a group called LosTapatios was 
formed. This was a Mexican folk dance group and they 
presented p'^grams throughout the area which retlected the 
Mexican culture. They perfornieU many of the songs and 
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minces of McMcu Jiui Unung the scliool year ihey gave 26 
dilYeieiit performances. 

Results: 
o 

Primary Grades 1—3 

I, To improve the reading skills of primary level children. 

Table IV piCbenls the overall test results in the area of 
reading for the primaiy grades. As can be seen none of the 
results teached significance on a f test con^pi'tcd for corielated 
means. However, all reMilts indicated that the children were 
making growth in reading and the Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WR.^T) indicated that more than a year's growth in 
reading was made. The evaluation plan called for the testing of 
cliildien with the.Meiro 70 Achievement Test, however, results 
were reported on the Wide Range Achievement Test and the 
Gates-MacGinttie Reading Test. These scores were included in 
the results although they were not specified in the objectives. 



TABLE IV 
Overall Test Results 

Reading 
Primary (Grades 1-3) 





Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


VVRAT (N- 38) 
Metro Ach. (N~2) 
GGtcs-MacGimtie (N-rlO) 


1.50 
1.50 
1.90 


2.90 
2.30 
2.90 


1.40 
.80 
1.00 


1.39 
<1.00 


>.05 
>05 



2. To improve the arithmetic skill of primary level children. 

Table V presents the overall test results for the primary 
children in ti:e area of arithmetic. As can be ooted significant 
difference was not achieved, however the results indicate the 
children were making growth in arithmetic. Agam^ this 
objective called for administering the Metro 70 Achievement 
Test on a pre- posttest basis, but this test was not used and the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test was used instead. 



TABLE V 
Overall Test Results 

Arithmetic 
Primary (Grades 1-3) 



t 


Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


Metro Ach. (N- 13) 


1.55 2.34 


.79 


<1.00 


>.05 



Intermediate Grades 4-6 

6. To improve the reading skills of intermediate level 
children. 

Table VI presents the overall test results in reading for the 
intermediate grade children. Significant differences were not 
obtamed; however, cliiUlren as a group did make growth in 
reading as indicated by tlie Wi\le Range Achievement.Test and 
the Gates-MacGinit ie Test. 



TABLE VI 
Overall Test Results 



Reading 








Intermediate (Grades 4-6) 








Average Score 








Test and District Pre Post Difference 


t 




P 


WRAT(N-15) 4,36 5.07 .68 


<1.00 


> 


.05 


Gates-MacGinitie (N-.16) 2.83 3.54 .71 


< 1.00 


> 


.05 



No other test results for any of the other objectives were 
reported. 



Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

In reviewing the results of this project, il can be reported 
that the programs described in the proposal were conducted 
and the test results indicate that growth was made in the areas 
assessed. It can also be noted that the area was attempting to 
involve the cultural resources of the Mexican-American 
children in the school program. This was reflected in the Los 
Tapatios group at the junior high school level. Involving 
children af this age level in the cultural activities of their 
heritage appears to be an excellent way to build interest in 
school. As they become more interested in school their 
attendance in school should increase. 

In reviewing at the overall results, il must be noted that 
many of the stated objectives were not evaluated and those 
that were, were not measured with the instruments indicated 
hi the evaluation plan. The objectives that dealt with the 
speech and hearing proficiency of the children, 
comnuinicatton and understanding, and the social and cultural 
aspects were not evaluated as described in the evaluation plan. 
It was also indicated that the Metro 70 Achievement Test 
would be administered at the primary, intermediate and 
secondary levels to measure the children's growth in reading 
and arithmetic. At the intermediate and secondary levels it was 
also to be used to measure growth in study skills. Results were 
reported for some of the children either on a pretest or 
post test basis and in a few instances on a pre- post test basis. 
However, grade equivalent scores were not reported and many 
times only raw scores were reported. It is recognized that the~ 
school districts conducted the testing and the migrant program 
used these scores for evaluation. In many instances the tests 
used were ditTerent than those called for m the evaluation 
plan. 

It is strongly re co nun ended that the area coordinator, along 
with the resource teacher and other staff members devise an 
evaluation plan which can be implemented by the migrant 
program and that this be conducted oa a pre-postlest basis 
with as many of the Title l-M children as possible. It is 
recogni/.ed that these children move a great deal and 
posttesting ih not always possible. The gathermg of evaluative 
diita on some type of continual basis ma\ he an alternative io 
posttestiiig. _ { 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Children Enrolled: 



Yamhill County I ED 
Yamhill 
$127,524 
September 1, 1971 
June 6, 1972 
Fall-Spring 

603 



Introduction: 

The school districts participating in this area's migrant 
program were Amity, Carhon, Dayton, McMihnville, Newberg, 
Yamhill and Yamliill-Carlton. Table I presents the number of 
migrant children enrolled in the program and the grade levels 
in which they were enrolled. Table II presents the number of 
certified personnel employed in the program. 



Table III presents the supplementary statistical data for 
the project. 



TABLE ill 

Supplementary Statistical Data 



TABLE I 
M^nt Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


ADM 


Preschool 


• 65 


43 


First 

Second * 


67 - V . 


54 


68 


57 


Third 


54 


48 


Fourth 


61 


52 


Fifth 


55 


47 


Sixth 


36 


30 


Seventh 


44 


39 


Eighth 


40 


36 


Ninth 


46 


39 


Tenth 


30 


24 


Eleventh 


20 


16 


Twelfth 


17 ' 


13 


TOTAL 


603 


498 



TABLE II 
Certified Personnel Employed 

Number of Certificated Personnel Employed <FTE) 

A. Bilingual 

1 . Target group 2 

2. Other * 0 

B. English-speaking 

1. Target group 0 

2. Other 3 
TOTAL 5 



A. 


Total bus miles 


18,210 




B. 


Health examinations 


27 




C. 


Health referrals 


15 




D. 


Dental examinations 


67 




E. 


Dental referrals 


60 




F. 


Breakfasts 


0 




G. 


Morning snacks 


3,700 




H. 


Hot lunches 


1,500 




1. 


Afternoon snacks 


3,700 




J. 


NoTof Teachers 


3 




K. 


No. of Aides 








1 . Target group 


11 






2. Other 


12 






3. How many are bilingual? 


12 


Total 23 


L. 


No. of Volunteers 








1. Target group 


0 






2. Other 


0 


Total 0 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 
Preschool 

1. To improve the oral language skills of preschool children. 
To evaluate this objective the Basic Concept Inventory was 

to be administered on a pre* posttest basis. 

2. To improve the nutritional level of preschool children. 
To evaluate this objective the number of hot lunches and 

snacks served to children were to be reported. 

3. To improve the personal hygiene and health conditions 
of preschool children. 

To evair tc this objective, the number of dental and 
medical referrals were to be reported. 
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Primary Grades 1 -3 

4. To improve ilic reading and ariihmeiie^ skills of |)rimar> 
level children. 

To evaluate ihis objective the leading and arithmetic 
sections of the Metropolitan Achievement Te>»t were to he 
administered on a pre- post test basis. 

5. To improve the health, hygiene and dental needs of 
primary level children. 

To evaluate this objective the number of chiidren screened 
for medical and dental purposes was to be leported. Also tho.se 
children who were reVcrrcd and treated for medical and dental 
purposes were to be reported. 

(\ To improve the child\ self-coneept in attitudes towards 
school. 

To evaluate this objective a self-concept test was to be 
administered on a pre- posttest basis.. 

7. To provide cultural experiences through field trip 
activities. 

To evaluate this objective the mimbei of field trips taken, 
the imini)er of childien involved in these field trips and the 
dcstinaiion of these field trips were to be reported. 

Internfiediate Grades 4-6 

8. To improve the heading and arithmetic skills of 
intermediate level children. 

To evaluate this objective the reading and arithmetic 
sections of the Metropolitan Achievement Test was to be 
administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

*A To improve the health, hygiene and dental needs of 
intermediate level children. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children screened 
Jbr medical and dental purposes weic to be reported. Afso 
those children who were referred and treated for medical and 
dental purposes were to be reported. 

10. To improve the child's self-concept in attitudes towards 
school. 

To evaluate this objective a self-concept test was to be 
administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

JJjL-^'-^ -PJ^^vide cultural experiences through field trip 
<4C4iviiies. 

To evaluate this objective the numb**^ of field trips' taken, 
the nuinbei of children involved in these field trips and the 
destination of these field trips was to be recorded. 

Secondary Grades 7— 12 

12. To improve^ the general achievement of secondary level 
children. #£ 

To evaluate Ihis objective the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test was to be administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

1.3. To improve the attitudes towards self and school of 
secondaiy level children. 

To evaluate this objective a self-concept test was to be 
administered on a pre- posttest basis. 

14. To provide vocational and woik study programs for 
scct.adaiy level children. 

To evaluate this objective the numbei of children involved 
in vdcntional and work study piograms was to be reported. 
Tlie i\pe of vocational and work study experiences provided 
foi {\\c>c children was also be be leporicd 



Methodology: 

The migrant piogiam in Yamhill Countv was totalh 
integrated with the regular school program. Both the Title I 
and Title l-M programs were an mtregal |)art of the total 
school program. Theie was no segregation of students in Title 1 
or Title l~ M programs. 

The migrant program in Yamhill Count) conducted two 
pieschool programs. One of the programs was for t\)ur year old 
children and the other was foi five year" old children. The 
major emphasis of the program w;ls on the development of 
oral English vocabulary and sentence patterns. Materials used 
to teach language skills were the Distar Language Kits, 
Peahody Language Development Kits, and the television 
program "Sesame Street." The teacher of the four year old 
group taught language using the Distar Program and her aide 
used the Peabody Language Development Kit materials. In 
addition to the language progianu a pre-academic readiness 
program was conducted. Children were assessed on their 
leadiness skills and then provided with instruction to 
remediate their deficits. The culture of the young Spanish 
children was emphasized in the program through dances, songs 
and games, hi addition., the program conducted many art. 
nnisic and field trip activities. 

At the elementary level the migrant children used the same 
curriculum material as the children in the regular program. 
Migrant children who were experiencing learning difficulties in 
the regular program were .provided with assistance from the 
Title I-M aides in the program. These aides provided individual 
instruction in order to reinforce the lessons taught by the 
regular classroom teacher and they emphasized the reading nd 
language aspects of the curriculum. The classroom teachc. 
identified the children that the aides were to assist and the 
aides worked with them, either in the classroom or outside the 
classroom. 

At the secondary level some of the schools had reading labs 
where the children were taught. At Yamhill-Carlton High 
School there was a reading lab which was under the direction 
of a Title I resource teacher and she had a Title l-M aide 
working with her. Children who had deficiencies in leading 
were encouraged to enroll in the class. While in attendance, 
they were provided with njeded remediation in their areas of 
weakness. 

The migrant program employed the .'iervices of a resource 
teacher and she served the entire area, assisting the aides in 
their assignments. There was also a home-school consultant 
hired by the project and his role wasMo provide counseling for 
ch ildren as well as develop a positive home-school 
environment. He assisted parents in obtaining transportation^ 
to p a re n t - 1 eacher conferences and would serve as an 
interpreter if needed. 

At Dayton Elementary School, a leading lab served many 
of the migrant children in the school. In the lab. five aides 
worked on a full time basis with individual children on a thirty . 
minute schedule. Those children identified tb havmg reading 
problems wcie assigned to the leading for I'emedml help. 
Materials used in the lab included ihe Hoffinan Reader, 
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Language Master, Cycio Teachei, Aud-X, workbooks and film 

The migrant program in Yamhill County also conducted a 
tutoring program at the Eola Village which is a United States 
— .Agriculture Labor Camp. Students from all grade levels 
attended classes three times a week for two hours each 
evening. Before any tutoring began, a general meeting was held 
at the camp to acquaint the parents with the program. The 
lesource teacher in the aiea contacted many of the teachers of 
the children enrolled in the tutoring program in order to 
inform them of the program and gather any evaluated data the 
teacher might have. 

Results: 

Preschool 

1. To improve the oral language skills of preschool children. 
Table* IV presents the average test results for the two 

preschool classes on the Basic Concept Inventory. As can be 
seen both groups made significant growth in language as 
measured by the Basic Concept Inventory. It should be noted 
that the number of errors are counted to determine the score 
on this test. Therefore, the lower the score the better the 
performance. , 

2. To improve the nutritional level of pres ^ool children. 
All of the preschool children received free hot meals and 

snacks as part of the regular program. 

3. To improve the personal hygiene and health conditions 
of tlie preschool children. 

All the preschool children identified as needing dental, 
medical or vision assistance were provided with this help. 

The teachers also worked on readiness activities as a major 
facet of their program. Although this was not one of the stated 
objectives, data was collected on the children's growth in this 
area using the Preschool Academic Checklist. Table V presents 
, the results of the four year old group and Table VI presents the 
results of the five year old group. Both groups of children 
made growth in their readiness skills during the year. It can be 
noted that most of the four year old children were able to 
count and recognize shapes and identify colors at the end of 
the year. The five year old group also improved in their ability 
to perform many of the readiness tasks assessed. Many of them 
learned to count, recognize various geometric shapes and 
identify most of their colors. Not much progress was shown by 
either group ih reading readiness, especially in the areas of 

TABLE IV 
Average Test Results 
Basic Concept Inventory 
Dayton Preschool CA 4 & 5 





Average Score 








Test and District 


Pre 


Post 


Difference 


t 


P 


Basic Concept inventory 










<.01 


CA4 (N-16) 


48.18 


' 25.93 


-22.25 


5,97 


Basic Concept inventory 










CAS (N-13) 


33.00 


20.07 


-12.93 


3.59 


<.01 



TABLE V 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Dayton Preschool CA 4 



Task 



Knows his name 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1->*5 

Counting 1—10 

Counting 1^20 

Counting Objects 1 — 10 

Naming Numerals 1—10 

Matching Numerals to Objects 1^5 

Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left; 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 



P 
t 

m 



Recognizing Sounds: 



m 
t 



Recognizing Words: 

cat 

dog 

red 

c*"air 

door 

boy 



Writing 

Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 



Colors — 

Identify by. Pointing: 



Pre 



10 



13 
10 
3 
9 
1 
2 

8 
12 
8 
7 

12 
14 

0 
0 

3 



8 
6 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Post 



14 



13 

n 
12 
9 
12 
13 

13 
14 
13 
12 

14 
14 

4 

3 
7 



13 
13 

13 

13 
14 



5 
4 
2 
3 
4 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



red 


11 


14 


blue 


8 


14 


green 


^10 


14 


orange 


11 


14 


yellow 


9 


14 


white 


9 


14 


black 


12 


14 


brown 


11 


14 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


13 


13 


black 


11. 


14 


red 


10 


14 


green 


9 


-14- 


yellow 


11 


14 


blue 


8 


14 


brown 


11 


14 


white 


9 


14 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


2 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


14 


14 


Nickel 


12 


14 


Dime 


12 _ 


14 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pw. nies/one nickel 


3 


6 


Dime/two nickels 


1 


5 
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iccognizing leiteis. souikIs aiui words. It was rcporiecl by ihe 
leachers that the year was somewliat disruptive because they 
changed from a full day piograui to two half-day sessions und 
they added and diopped children iw (his time. During spring 
vacation another kindergarten class was added to the school 
with the result that some of the migrant children were 
transferred to the new chiss ard some new children came into 
the existing progianu It was reported by the teachei of the five 
. year old group that she had 51 different childien in her class 
during the year but only 14 were there for the whole year. 

The evaluation of the academic growth of the chikhen at 
the primary, interniL^diatc \\\k\ .secondary grades was to have 
been done with the Metropolitan Achievement Test. However, 
this test was not administered to any of the children at these 
levels. Some children received pretesting, with either the 
Stanford Achievement or the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. 
However, none of the children tested received posttesting with 
the same test on 'which they were pretested. In other cases, 
children who were given a pretest received no type of posttest. 

The children at the primary, intermediate and secondary 
levels wcje to have been admini.stered a self-concept test but 
this was not done. 

All primary, intermediate and secondary level children who 
were in need of medical, dental or vision assistance were 
provided with this help. AW children in the program were 
screened by a coinuy health nurso and any needs that .she 
identified were remediated. 

Children at the primary and intermediate levels went on a 
number of field trips to such places as the Portland Zoo, the 
Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, other museums, the 
State Capitol and the coast. 

At the secondary level the children were provided with 
vocational work .study piograms. This was done through NYC 
offfciafs who help place students in the summer migrant 
program. Also work study experience was provided for 
studetUs in the instructional material center at the junior high. 
Some students worked as .secretarial aides and others worked 
lor the Valley Migrant League as office aides. A number of 
children worked in the schools vocational training program as 
office assistances. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

Bvaluative results for the project objectives were not 
provided in mosi instances. Testing that was required to 
evaluate the acadenn'c aspects of the program were in many 
cases not conducted or if they were they were done in such a 
way that it was impos.sil)le to analy/.e any of the results. Tiie 
only area in which required data was provided to indicate- the 
amount of growth being made by the children was at the 
preschool level. This data was collected and icported because 
the preschool program was under the control of the migrant 
program and they piovided the tests ^nd made provisions for 
^atlTeiing the data. 

The children in the piimary tluough secondary grades who 
were in the regular school program weie to be tested by the 
district and these results were to be made available to the 
mfgrunt program for evaluative purposes. However, as 
indicated eaHier, the results were vciy Iragnientaiy and it was 



TABLE VI 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Dayton Preschool CA 5 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Know$ his name 


14 


13 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1 —5 


14 


14 


Counting 1 ^-l 0 


12 


14 


Counting 1 --20 


8 


1 1 


Counting Objects 


1 1 


14 


Naming Numerals l.-~10 


6 


1 1 


Matching Numerals to Objects 


8 


12 


Recognizing Shapes. 






Rectangle 


10 


13 


Circle 


12 


13 


Square 


10 


13 


Triangle 


10 


1 1 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


14 


14 


Little 


14 


14 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


6 


12 


Eat lunch 


0 


2 


Go to bed 


12 


13 



Reading 



Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


9 


12 


Left 


9 


12 


Recognizing Oifference Between 






Words and Pictures 


13 


14 


Recognizing the Same and Oifference 






Shapes 


9 


13 


Letters 


9 


13 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


3 


1 1 


i 


3 


10 


n 


2 




P ^ 


2 


6 


t 


2 


9 


m 


2 


9 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


2 


2 


m 


1 


4 


t 


1 


5 


n 


1 


2 


P 


0 


5 


d 


0 


1 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


1 


3 


dog 


1 


1 


red 


0 


4 


chair 


0 


1 


door 


0 


1 


boy 


0 


1 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


6 


13 


Writing Numbers 


4 


9 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


14 


14 


blue 


12 


13 


green 


12 


13 


orange 


14 


14 


yellow 


13 


13 


white 


13 


13 


black 


14 


14 


brown 


13 


13 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


13 


14 


black 


13 


14 


red 


13- 


14 


green 


12 


13 


yellow 


12 


13 


blue 


10 


13 


brown 


10 


13 


white 


10 


12 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


4 


Clock 2 - 4'30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


14 


14 


Nickel 


12 


14 


Dime 


12 


14 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


3 


6 


Dinic/two nickels 


1 


5 
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impossible to use the data to dcteriniiic growth. This cvakiator 
would encourage the migrant program in this area to develop 
ways of gathering evaluated data on the children they serve. 
This could be done by having the aides test the children with 
whom they are working and report these results for evaluative 
purposes. 

The one resource teacher in the area was working with aides 
in seventeen different schools and this made it very difficult 
for her to provide all the assistance needed by them. It is 
reconmieiided that ' more than one resource teacher be 
employed by the program to assist the aides in the 
progranimmg of the students. As noted, the aides worked 
undep the^;^cfiifection of the classroom teacher and they 



provided remedial iielp tor children. It is further recommended 
that the aides conduct some type of diagnostic evaluation ol 
the children with whom they are working so ihat ihe\ can 
more specifically identify the skill needs of the cinldren. If 
more than one resource teacher were available it Wfaiid seem 
feasible to assign one resource teacher to a certain number of 
aides and they could work under her direction. If this were 
done, it is recommended that the resource teacher be a 
certified person who has had experience working in remedial 
programs. The present resource teacher employed in the area is 
an excellent,, well qualified person but the area is much too 
large for her to cover. If two resource teachers were employed 
they could also assist the aides in gathering the requirexl 
evaluative data. 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS - 1972 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Hood River County School District 1 

Hood River 

S1U362 

June 19, 1972 

July 28, 1972 

Summer 

29 



Introduction: 

Hood River Coiiniy School Disirici 1 was the only district 
p;ir!icip:iiing in ihe summer program. The tola! number of 
migrant children enrolled (29) were divided into grades 
preschool through 8ih as shown in Table I. There were no 
nonpublic school migrant children participating in the 
program. The personnel participating in the program were two 
teachers, three aides, three volunteers and one supervisor. 
Table II preseins the number of certified personnel employed. 

TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolled 


AOM 


Preschool 


10 


6.8 


First 


0 


.6 


Second 


6 


4.0 


ThirtJ 


7 


5.1 


Fourth 


2 


.8 


Fifth 


1 


.2 


Sixth 


1 


.7 


Seventh 


•1 


1.0 


Eighth 


1 


.4 


Ninth 






Tenth 






Eleventh 






Twelfth 






TOTAL 


29 . 






TABLE II 




Certified Personnel Employed 




Number of Certificated Personnel Employed 


(FTE) 


A, Bilingual 






1. Target Group 




0 


2. Other 




0 


B. Engllsh'Speaking 






1< Target group 




0 


2. Other 




3* 



Table III presents supplementary statistical data gathered 
during tlie tlie operation of tlits program. 

TABLE III 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. 


Total bus nniles 


1.715 




B. 


Health examinations 


25+ TB Test 22 Referrals 0 


C. 


Health referrals 


6 






1, Vision Exams 








2. Vision Referrals ' 






D. 


Dental examinations 


25 




E, 


Dental referrals 


21 




F, 


Breakfasts 


0 




G. 


Morning snacks 


150 




H. 


Hot lunches 


440 




1. 


Afternoon snacks 


440 




J, 


No. of teachers 


3 




K. 


No. of aides 








1. Target group 


0 






2. Other 


3 






3. How many are bilingual 


1 


Total 3 


L. 


No. of voluntMrs 








1. Target group 


0 






2. Other 


3* 


Total 3* 



"Volunteer for Special Occasions 



"l/icludes Supomsot 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 
Preschool 

1. To improve ihc aadeinie leadiness ability of preschool 
children. * - - 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Aciitfcmic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the piogramand subsequent to tinscontintial data was 
to bt* collected as to the mniiber of new skills acquired. 
Inipiovoment was (o be noted a.s to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

2. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in stan'dard I'liglish of piescliool childien. 
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To evaluate iliis objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was lo be adniintstereil initially to the children 
when they entered the program and Mibscquent to this 
continual data w;is lo be collected as to the number of new 
hmguage skills acquired. Iniprovemenl was to be noted as to 
the number of new language skills acquired. 

Elementary 

3. To improve the academic readiness ability of elcmcniary 
age childrciK 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
vvas to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to |)c collected as lo the number of new skills acquired, 
improvement was to be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

4. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of elementary age 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired, Improvcmcnf was to be noted as to 
the number of new language skills acquired. 

These two objectives were only to apply to those 
elementary students who in tlie teachers judgment were so 
deficient in academic readiness and language development that 
they could wot benetll fiom a formalized reading program. 
Objective 5 below was to apply to those students involved in a 
formalized reading program. 

5. To improve the reading ability of elementary children. 
To evaluate this objective a diagnostic reading test was to 

be initially administered to tiie children and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
readhig skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to the 
number of reading skiKs acquired. 

n 

Methodology: 

Tlic summer program at Hood River was held in the 
Parkdale Elementary School where two classes were conducted 
for migrant children. One was a preschool class which was held 
in combination with the Headstart Program and the other was 
a program for children at the primary and elementary level. 
The preschool program enrolled very few migrant children and 
only four children were evaluated at the preschool level. AC 
the primary and elementary level, sixteen children were 
enrolled with an average attendance of ten to twelve childreh 
per day. 

The preschool program followed the format of a Headstart 
program with a variety of group activities plaimed each day. 
These activities centered around art, music and crafts. Some 
readiness and language programs were conducted but these did 
not form the major basis of the curriculum. The primary 
emphasib was on the development of social awareness. 

The program for the older children was a more 
prc-academic readiness program. The day began with group 



exercises and was tollowed In a tliirt\ lo torn luo ininuic 
language period. During this scnmoii the teacher worked with 
the older children while the aule worked with the ytuinger 
childrer., using the Peahody Language Kit and phonics gaine>. 
After a recess break, individual reading nistuiciion w.is 
provided through the use of Sullivan Program Readers and 
other reading materials. Often times the teacher was able to 
work with the older children who were more skifJul in reading 
and math while the aide worked with those chifdren who were 
experiencing learning difficulties in these areas. ToUowing tins, 
a math and rhythms program was conducted. Interest centers 
were developed around the room where children could use 
such materials as phonics games, pu/zles, coloring books, 
language masters, controlled readers, math and reading 
listening stations, film strips and library books, hi those 
ititeresi centers the children would work on their o»vn or 
under the direction of an older student, the teacher or aide. 

The teacher used a system by which the children could earn 
points as they successfully completed an instructional task or 
engaged in appropriate social behavior. At the end of the day 
the children totaled their points and traded them fot 
inexpensive toys or candy lhat were available in the classroom. 
Children wishing to save points could do so and trade them for 
an item that was worth more points that they earned in one. 
day. This system worked in keeping the children interested in 
the learning tasks that were presented. It was also effective in 
keeping children in the program once they had initially 
attended. 

The project director attempted to gather infornuit ion from 
the parents concerning their feelings about the program. He 
was able to interview six families who had a total of 
twenty-two children in the program. The majoiity of parents 
interviewed felt their children were excited about school and 
looked forward to attending. The parents had not disciiSNcd 
the program to any great degree with their children but .some 
of the parents reported that the children talked about the Held 
trips and they appreciated these opportunities for their 
children since they had very little time to take the children 
anywhere. The parents felt the most important benefit of the 
summer program was the supplemental educational 
opportunities, the child's enthusiasm about the field trips, the 
medical evaluations and follow-up treatment that was 
provided. The parents did not offer any suggestions for 
improving the program. 



Results: 

Table IV presents the results on the Ficschool Academic 
Checklist for the preschool children. Results hidicat^ that the 
four children tested did not acquire many new sKills assessed 
on this Checklist, as deficient skills identified at the beginning 
of the program were not, in most cases, remediated. 

Table V presents the results for three preschool children on 
the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test. In comparing the 
pre- posttest scores, it can be noted that the children made 
very little gi jwth in language during the six weeks program. 
This was the case at both the receptive and expressive level. 
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I able Vl! prcNcnis llic scores on the Preschool Academic 
( heckhst for the okler group of chilJreiK As c;in be noleiK ihe 
iiKijoriiy of cliildren couUI sucLCssfully coinpleie Ihc tasks on 
the riieckhst wheh they entered the program :md thus not 
much growth was sliown. howcrer M)ine growth was shown in 
ihc area of sound recognltioiK 

Table V|!l presents the results of the Northw^'stern Syntax 
Screcnuig Test t\)r the older group of children. Results of tins 
assessment Indicati^ that very htile growth was shown by the 
children in language development. 'Ihe number of children 
wlu) could successfully ci)tnpletc the language tasks on the 
protest was almost the same as the number who were able lo 
complete the task on the posttest. This was true both al the 
rccepiivc and expressive levels. Some growth vas shown m the 
groups ability to lecognize and use the past tense of verbs. 

Objective 5 was to improve the reading ability of 
elementary children. I he children who were participating in a 
leading program. Nine children were assessed and the results 
iiulicale thai little change was shown in the children's phonics 
abilities as the maturity of children possessed the phonics .skills 
assessed on the cbecklisi when they entered the program. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The program was conducted in accordance with the plans 
of the proposiil and the project was successful in providing a 
progiain for presclun)l and primary-elementary level migrant 
children. As reported by the project staff, fewer children were 
cnrt)|led than was originally pkuincd. 

The point system used in the primary-elementary class 
appealed to be an excellent way lo motivate children to come 
lo school and lemain hi school. It was telt by the staff that the 
IX)mi system wnisa major factor in keeping children coming on 
a regular basis. 

The initial testhig was done on all of the children in the 
program. This was i:4)mpleted with the Preschool Academic 
Checklist, the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test and a 
phonics test. The evaluation plan called for continual data 
collection on the childuMrs piogiess in these areas and an 
inseivice training progiaii was conducted lor the staff in this 
area. However, theie was a lack of continual data collected on 
the childien and a number of them left the program before 
any lypc of piogiess could be determined. The concept of 
gatlieiing continual data on children was deemed to be 
important, especially during a short .summer program. The 
siaff is encouraged to try and iniplemeiU this type of record 
keeping system for children in futuic projects. Possibly, with 
moic expeiience tii this area and further training, they will be 
able lo do this on a more regular basis. The staff should also be 
alerted to the lack of piogrcss shown by the children on the 
evaluative instruments used/riiey may want to consider using 
a device that would measure reading and arithmetic .skills at a 
more Si)pliisticated level. The use of :ni informal reading 
iiivcnioiy. for example, might be more appropriate fn reading. 
In aiilhmetic, evaluation of ba.sic computation facts might be 
valuable. Results su^^^c^x that the Preschool - Academic 
Checklist and the Northwestern Syntax Screening TcA were 
not approj:riated measures at the primary and elcinentaiv 
levels since thejnajoiitv of children assessed already f*^sessed 
the skills when they entered the piograiii. 



TABLE VI 

Preschool Academic Checklist 
Stimmar)' Sheet 

Hood B ivr Stimmer Prounim CA 7 8 



Task 



Fall 
Pre 



Spring 
Post 



Knows his ndinc 



Anlhmcltc 

Counting 1 -5 
Countincj 1^10 
Countmu 1 - 20 
Counting Obi<>cts 110 
N.-irnintj Numerals 1 10 
Matching Numefafs to Objects 1 -5 
Rocogni/tng Shoprs; 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

TfiangJo 
Recognizing Size! 

Big 

Littti! 
Knowledgo of Tinier 

Get UP 

Eat lunch 

Go t o beti 
Reuding 

Recognizing Right and Loft'. 

Right 

Lett 

Recognizing Difference Between Words 
;jnd Pictures 

Recognizing the Same and Difference 
Shapes ^ 
Ltitters 

Recognizing Letters: 
a 



t 

rn 

Recognizing Sounds: 
s 

m 
t 

n 
P 
d 

Recognizing Words;; 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 
girl 



r> 

C 

5 

6 
C 

C 
6 

5 
2 
G 



C 
G 



C 
6 

6 
C 
C 
6 
C 
C 

2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 

4 
4 

6 
3 
3 
4 



6 
6 
Ci 

G 
C 

G 
G 
6 

C 
C 

0 
G 



C 
C 

G 
G 
G 
G 
G 
G 

5 
5 
G 
5 
5 
4 

4 
4 
G 
4 
3 
4 



Writing 








Writing Mv Name 




G 


G 


Writing Numbers 




5 


5 


Colors 








Sdentify by Pinttng: 








red 




G 


.G 


blue 




G 


G 


greon 




6 


G 


orange 




6 


G 


yellow 




G 


>3 


whi*^*) 




G 




black 




G 


G 


brown 




5 


G 


Identify by Naming; 








orange 




G 


G 


black 




''G 


G 


red 




G 


G 


green 




G 


G 


yellow 




G 


6 


blue 




G 


G 


brown 




6 


G 


white 




G 


G 


Telling Time 








Clock 1 - 9:00 or 1 1 45 




5 


G 


Clock 2 - 4;30 




1 


2 


Rccoyn.zing Com Money 








Penny 




\f 


G 


Nickel 




G 


6 


Dime . 




G 


G 


KnOVificdge of Money 








Pive penmes/one nickel 






5 


Diiutv^.vo nickels 




3 


3 
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TABLE IV 

Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 

Hood River Summer Preschool CA 5-6 

Task 



Knows his name 


3 


4 


Arithmetic 






Counting l<-5 


1 


1 


Countfng 1—10 


1 


3 


Counting 1—20 


1 


1 


Counting Objects 1^10 
Naming Numerals 1 —10 


/ - ' 

' 2 


4 

1 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


4 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


2 


2 


Circle 


2 


3 


Square 


2 


2 


Triangle 


0 


4 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


4 


4 


Little 


4 


4 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


1 


3 


Eat lunch 


. 0 


1 


Go to bed 


2 


2 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 



jn 
P 
t 

. 1 
Recogntztng Sounds: ^ 
s 

n> 

t 

n 

P 

d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 

boy * 



Writing 

Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 



Colors 

identify by Pointfng: 
red 
blue 
green 
or nge 
yellow 
white 
black 

brown - 
identify by NammgL* 
orange 
black 
red^ 
green 
yellow 
blue 
brown 
white 



Telling^Time 

Clock ,1 - 9:0C or 11:45 
Clock 2 " 4:30 



Recognizing Coin Money 
Penny 
Nickel 
Dime 

K n o w I edgVo f ^ o ney 

Five pennies/one nickel 
Dime/two nickels 



4 

2 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 



4 
2 
4 



TABLE V 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Hood River Summer Preschool CA 5-6 

EXPRESSIVE TASK 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

Crd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 
- their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
statements 
questions 





Pre 


Post 


^'ouns 




— ^ — 


Plurals 


1 




"ossessive _ 






Verbs 






Present tense 


2 


2 


Past tense 






Future tense 


* 1 


3 


3rd person 






Prepositions 






in 


2 


3 


on 


2 


3 


under 


3 


3 
3 


behind 


3 


Pra^ouns 






he 


3 


3 


she 


3 


3 


her 


2 


3 


their 


1 


1 

2 


himself 


2 


Not Statement 


3 


3 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


2 


2 


This and That CorKept 


1 


2 


Question Words 




who 


0 


1 


what 


1 


2 


where 


3 


3 


Understanding sentences 






statements 






^questions 


1 


1 



Pre Post 



3 
1 
3 
2 

2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
2 



3 3 
1 1 
0 1 



3 
1 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
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TABLE VII 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Hood River Summer Preschool CA 7- 10 



RECErriVETASK 

1 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Pre 



Post 



Pre Post 



Nouns 

PluraK 

Possessiv« 
Verbs 

Present icnse 

Past lense 

Future lense 

3r(l person 
Prepositions 

on 

under 

bo hind 
Pronouns 

he 

she 

her 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject /Object 
Tins and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Undar's'.inding sentences 

statements 
> questions 



7 
9 

10 
5 
9 



10 

7 
10 
9 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
6 
6 

8 
6 
10 



9 
10 

10 
9 
9 



10 

9 
10 
10' 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 

9 
, 9 
10 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Ouestion Words 

who 

what 

w\rhere ^ 
Understanding sentences 

statements 

questions 



8 
6 

8 
2 



9 
9 
9 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
4 
10 



10 
9 
9 



8 
6 

0 

-7 
9 



9 
9 
9 
10 

9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
10 



10 
9 
10 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginninq Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Sessioi^: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Malheur Area School District 8C 

Malheur 

$57,592 

June 12, 1972 

July 21, 1972 

Summer 

290 



Introduction: 

Adrian 16, Nyssa 26, Ontario SC.-^Valc 15, and Annex 29 
were the districts participating in the program. The total 
number of public school m'^rant students enrolled (290) were 
divided into grades K-6 as shown in Table I. JT her e were no 
nonpublic schtK)l migrant children participating in the 
program. The personnel participating in the program were: IS 
teachers, 14 aides, and 5 volunteers. Table 11 presents the 
number of certified personnel employed (FIE). 



TABLE I 



Mijgnint Students Enrolled 



Grade 


Enrolicd 


Pre$cho>I 


45 


First 


24 


Second 


22 


Third 


50 


Fourth 


45 


Fifth 


50 


Sixth 


54 


Seventh 




Eighth * 




Ninth 




Tenth 




Eleventh 




Twelfth 




TOTAL 


290 



TABLE II 
Certified Personnel Employed 



ADM 



28 
17 
16 
35 
33 
35 
39 



203 



Number of Certificated Personnel Employed 


IFTE) 


A. Bilingual 




1. Target group 


1 


2. Other 


0 


6. English-speaking 




1 . Target group 


0 


2. Other 


17 


TOTAt 


18 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are shown in Table III. 



TABLE ill 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. Total bus miles 


13.394 


8. Health examinations 


6 


C, Health referrals 


4 


D. Dental examirutions 


234 


E. Dental referrals - 


808 


F. Breakfasts 


5^32 


G. lUtorning snacks 


None 


H, Hot lunches 


6.01 : 


1. Afternoon snacks 


5.947 


J, No. of teachers 


18 


K. No.of;Mdes 




1 . Target group 


12 


2. Other 


2 


3. How many are bilingual 


12 


L. No. of volunteers 




1 . Target group 


3 


2. Other 


2 


Eye Exams 


40 


Eye Referrals 


- 30 



Total 14 



Total 5 



Standard 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan:- 

1. To improve the receptive and expressive 
English vocabulary of children in the program. 

To evaluate this objective the receptive and expressive 
vocabulary inventory was to be administered to the children 
when they initially entered the program and periodically 
during the six weeks summer session. Growth was to be 
reported qs to the increase in vocabulary items identified. 

2. To improve the reading vocabulary of childretuin the 
program. 

To evaluate the*children's reading vocabulary growth, the 
Dolch Basic Sight Word List- was to be administered when the 
child initially entered the program and periodically during the 
six weeks summer session. If a child could identify more than 
190 of the CjIch Basic Sight Word List he wn<5 ro be assessed 
with the vocabulary items from t he M>^ran t^ Rc j ^idii] 
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liivcnioiy. Giov' ^i was to he rcporicil a-^ to the inerease in 
vocalnilary items iilciitined, 

3. To improve the acadciiiic readiness ability of tlie 
diiidieii ill tlie program. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checkiist 
was to he ailiiiiiiistered when the ciiildfMi initially entered the 
program and periodically diiriiiir the' six weeks session. 
Iiiiprovenieiit was to he reported as tt> the iniiiber ol' new 
skills acquired. Tins objective was to' apply only to those 
children who received instruction in academic readiness 
aciivitiesV 

Methodology: 

The Malheur Area used a unique .system for reportiim their 
objjciives. activities, materials and evaluation plan for each of 
their smiiiiier classes. The above, iiieiitioiied sections of the 
program were set out hi chart form. These charts liave been 
included in this report and tliey provide the dL-.scriptioii of tlic 
project, /fliins an excellent vtav to report the objectives, 
activities., nuiterials and CN'ahiation plan that are u.scd in the 
program. This type of reporting system iias been used in otiier 
federal and .stale programs, but tliis is "the first time litis 
evaiuatur has. seen this type of reporting used in a migrant 
program, it is felt thai it is exemplary and slioiiid be 
constdervd for use by otiier areas. 

in addition to the academic prognmis. a music program was 
to tnrther devvlop both Knglish and Spanish vocabulary of ;he 
students and help them appreciate tlieir enlturc through songs 
and dances. Hie music program was terminated with a fiesta 
which was given for the*fptirents and t>ieiuls of the children. 
The children^cntertaineJ with M)iigs and dances that they 
learned d«rnig*l!irs3mnier musie program. 

.A IM:. pri)graiii was also conducted ai.d thisprograift was 
designed to introduce, organise and instruct the students ui 
physical exercises. An enipliasis' was placed on tiiinblhig.. 
gynuiastics and i>liysical fitness skills foi each child. A 
.s.vimiiiiiig program was also conducted and it was reported 
that approxhnately 25 iioiiswinniicr.s were able to swim at the 
end of the six week program. The ten and eleven year old 
.students were taken to a nearby^ bowling center for two weeks 
of bowling instruction. Tt> culminate their lessons a bowling 
tournament was held with trophies awarded to four ten year 
olds and four eleven year olds. 

Physical education and music iiistructQrs organised the last 
day of summer .school as a play day. Participants included all 
the staff and sludeiil.s. Special awards were presented to 
children according to their abilities. The program was 
composed of a sing-along in the school gym wliicli was 
followed by a swimming party. In the afternoon track events 
were held lor the teachers, aides and students. First and last 
place trophies were awurdeil in these events. 

Results: 

Tables IV and V present the results of the Preschool 
Academic CheckliNt for the two live year olil classes. In Table 
IV. scores for eleven stmlenis ar^ reported while on Table V 
i«>i;is foi six studeiiljraro^reporfed: As can he' seen on both 

. ""7 



TABLE IV 
Preschooi .Academic Checklist 
Summar>' Sheet 
Mailieur Summer IVescliooi - CA 5 



Task 



Pre 



Post 



<no\vs his n.ifTie 



Arithmetic 



Counting 1^5 


10 


11 


Counting W10 


9 


1 1 


Counting 1 -20 


3 


G 


Counting Objects 1-10 


8 


11 


Nanning Numerals 1 —10 


1 


5 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1~5 


5 


6 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


5 - 


10 


Cttcic 


8 


11 


S<;yare 


7 


11 


Triangle 


7 


11 


Reco«jni2ing Si^e: 






? Big 


9 


It 




9 


11 


Knowledge oi Time: 






Get up 


3 


7 


Eat lunch 


3 


8 


Go to bed 


7 


. 9 



Reading 



Right 




3 


8 


x.eit 




^ 3 


8 


Recognizing CiHerence"l3«r.ween 








Words and Pictures 




7 


11 


Recognizing the Sanie and Difference 








Shapes 




7 


11 


Letters 




6 


1 1 


Recognizing Letters: 








a 




2 


5 


i 




3 


6 


n 




1 - 


5 


P 




2 


3 


I 




2 


5 


m - * " 




3 


6 


Recognising Soundsi' 












2 \ 


4 


m 




0 


1 


I 




1 


1 


n 




1 


1 


P 




- 1 


1 


d — ' * _ _ . 




^ 0 


<J 


Recognizing Words: 








cat ^ 




t _ 


7 


rfog 




1 


5 


red 




1 


9 


chair 




0 


4 


door 




0 


7 


boy 




0 


- 7 


girl 




0 


9 


Writing 








Wrtfng My Name 




5 


11 


Writing Numbers 




4 


4 


Colors 








Identify by Pointing: 








red 




8 


11 


blue 




8 


11 


green 




10 


11 


orange 




11 


11 


yellow 




9 


11 


white 




8 


11 


btack 




8 


11 


brown 






11 


Identify by Nan^Jng: 






orange 




9 


11 


black — 




7 


11 


rcd^ 




6 


11 


green 




7 


11 


yellow 




10 


11-* 


blue " 




7 


11 


brown 




7 


11 


white 




8 


11 


Telling Time ' 








Clock 1 - 9;00 or 11:45 




1 


'l 


Clock 2 - 4:30 




1 


1 



Rc?cbgf»ijing Coin Money 
Penny 
Nickel 
Dime 

Knowledge of Money 
J^ive po/mies/one nickel 
Dtriie/two nickels 



Teachers: Mary Ann Burrows, Nora Ballou, & Lillian Yashimishi Maiheur Migrant Summer school 

Ontario, Oregon 

Aides: Susan Aguilar, Angie Serrano, and Margaret Toscano 



Age group: 5 and 6 year olds - Preschool 






Obiective 


Activity 


maieriais 


Evaluation 


To introduces beginning English 
program to non-English speaking 
students 


Experience Charts 
Individualized instruction 
according to needs 


Oral Language Outline 

J 




To improve a childs' receptive 
and expressive English 
vocabulary 


<: 

Field trips 

Language experience stories 

and charts 
1 nd ivid ual ized instruction 

according to needs 
Language development 
groups 


\ 

Hap Palmer Rhythm 

Activities (Records) ~ 
Peabody Kit 
Films from I.E.D. 
Records and Filmstrips 
Flannel board 
O''^! t^^f^^ Outline 
Oistar. Language System 
Beginning Fluency in English 


Receptive and Expressive 
^ Vocabulary Test 


To develop reading readiness 

skills * 


Individualized instruction 


Cuisinair Rods 
Wooden Puzzles ^ ^ 
Continental Press 
Flannel Board 

Visual Discrimination Charts 

and Transparencies 
Alphabet Bingo^ 
First Talking Alphabet 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To develop simple math and 
color concepts 


Small group participation 
Individualized ihstnJction 


Cuisinair Rods 
Flannel Board 

Number Bingo ^ ^ — ^ 
Sullivan Math Readiness 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To provide cultural information 


Arts & Crafts - Pinata 
Bilingual instruction 


Spanish Records 
Qilturally oriented Books 





Field Trips 

Boise Zoo - Albertsons Bakery - Fire Station -*Duck Hunting-Oregon Slope Quarry - Boise Airport - Window shopping at Plaza 
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Teachers: Norma Ferrel and Mel Mann Maiheur Migrant Summer School 

Ontario. Oreyon 

Aides: Olivia Garza and Maria Sifuentes 

Age Group: 7 year olds 



Objective 


Activity 


Materials 


Evaluation 


To introduce a beginning English 
' program to non-English speaking 
students 


ESL Program 


introducing English 
Spanish paperbacks 




To improve a chiids' receptive 
and expressive English 
vocabulary 


La nguag.e d evelopment 
groups 

Language experience stories 
Field trips 


Peabody Language 

Development Kit 
Oral Language Outline 
Beginning Fluency in English 

as a New Language 
Sounds 1 Can Hear 


Receptive and Expressive 
Vocabulary Test 


To develop reading readiness 
skills 


Individualized instruction 


Continental Press 
First Talking Storybook 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To develop simple Math and 
color concepts 


t nd i vid u a 1 tzed instruction 
according to needs 


i 

Continental Press 
ft'eabody Language 
Development Kits 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To identify beginning letters and 
sounds 


Individualized instruction 
according to the child's 
needs 


Hoffman 

First Talking Alphabet 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To improve a child's reading 
vocabulary 


Language experience stories 
Dolch flash cards . 


Ginn Basic Cards 
Dolch Crossword Puzzles 


Dolch Basic Sight Word List 


To improve a child's self concept 
and understanding of others 


Classroom discussions and 
small group meetings 


Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others Kit 




To provide cultural information'^ 


Daily Music Classes 

Oral Reading to the 

classroom 
6i-tingual instruction 
Spanish Arts & Crafts 


Spanish Records 
Spanish printed books 
Culturally oriented books t 





Field Trips ' 

Argus Observer — Home Dairies — Caldweil Fire Station — Clover Club Potato Chip Factory 
Manns' Creek Forest - Afbertwns - Boise Airport - Boise Zoo — L ivestock Commission 

-I 

/ 



82 
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Teachers: Jack Putnam and Cathy Cramer 

Aides: Cathy Pina and Roma Gallegos 



MalheurMigram Summer School 
Ontario, Oregon 



Age Group: 8 year olds 




i 




Objective 


Activity 


Materials 


Evaluation 


To introduce a beginning English 
program to non-English speaking 
studev^ts 


ESL program 


Introducing English 
Spanish paperbacks 
My Pictionary 


- 


To improve a child's receptive 
and expressive English 
vocabulary 


Language development groups 
Field trips 

Language experience stories 


S.R.A, Language 

Development Kit 
Sounds 1 Can Hear 
Beginning Fluency in English 

as a New Language 
Peabody Language 

Development Kit 


R 6 c e pjt^i ve — Expre'^sive 
Vocabulary Test 


To develop reading readiness 
skills 


Individuali2:^d instruction 
accordina to needs 


Continental Press 

First Talking Storybooks 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To develop simple math & color 
concepts 


Individualized instruction 
~ according to needs 


Continental Press ^ 
Peabody Language 

Development Kits 
Motivators Math Path, 


Preschool Academic Checklist 


To identify beginning letters and 
sounds 

i 


Individualized instruction 
according to r>eeds 


Hoffman First Talking 

Alphabet 
Second Talking Alphabet 


Preschool Academic Checklist 



To improve a child's reading Language Experience 
vocabulary Dolch Words groups 



Durrell Murphy Kit 
Scott Foresman Linguistic 
Scott Foresman Match and 

Check Blocks - 
Dolch Rea** ^rs 
Phonics Game Kit 
Lyons and Carnahan 



Dolch Basic Sight and Word 
List 



To provide cultural irformation 



Daily Music Classes Spanish records 

Oral Reading to the Spanish printed books 

clasrrpom Culturally oriented books 

Bilingual instruction 
Spanish Arts 8e Crafts 



To improve a child's self concept Classroom discussion and 
and understanding of others small group meetings 



Developing Understanding of 
self and others kit 



Field Trips 

Boise Zoo - Boise Airport -Air National Guard - Ann Morrison Park - Idaho Daily Statesman 
Caldwell Fire Station - Manns Creek Forest Park - Eddy's Bakery'^ Clover Club Potato Chip Factory --Albertsons 
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Teachers: Virgil Seward and Dean Seward " Maiheur Migrant Summer school 

^ Ontario, Oregon 

Aides: Cathy Sugahiro and Elsa Resales 

Age Group; 9 year olds 



Objective 


Activity 


Materials 


Evaluation 


To introduce a beginning English 
Drooram to non-Enali^h ^oeakina 
Students ^ 


ESL program 


introducing English 
My Pictionary 




Tn imnroi/P a f*hitH'c rp#*pnttt/p 

and expressive English 
vocabulary 


Field Trips 

Language Experience stories 


reaooay Language 

Development Kits 
Sounds 1 Can Hear ^ 
Oral Language Outline 
Schools Families and 

Neighborhoods 
Words in Action . 


R e ceptivG'Expressive 
Vocabulary Test 


To identify beginning letters and 
sounds 


individualized instruction 
according to needs 


Hoffman" 

First Talking Alphabet 




To improve a child's reading 
vocabulary 


Language Experience 
Tutorial Grouping 
Dolch Words Groups 


Continental PresI 
Dolch Readers 
Plays for Echo Reading 
Readers Digest 


Dolch Basic Sight Word List 
Migrant Reading Inventory 
Word List . 


To improve a child's self concept 
and understanding of others 


Classroom discussion and 
small group meetings 


Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others Kit 




To provide cultural information 


Daily Music Classes 

Oral Reading to the 

Classroom 
Bilingual instruction 
Spanish Arts and Crafts 


Spanish records 

Spanish f ilmstrips and records 

of Spanish folk tales 
Spanish printed books 
Culturally oriented books 







Field Trips 



Boise Zoo - Manns Creek Forest Park — Roundhouse in Nampa - Air National Guard 
Overnight trip to Hells' Canyon — Lake Lowell -swimming 



MrVlUhlRCOlNTY 



Teachers: Roy Takahashi and Doyal Snyder 

Aides: Linda Sanchez and Leone Frasier 

Age Group : 10 year olds 



Malheur Migrant Summer School 
Ontario, Oregon 



Objective 


Activity 


Materials 


Evaluation 


To introduce a beginning Enalish 


ESL program 


Introducing English 




program to non>English speaking 




Spanish paperbacks 




students 




My Pictionary 





To improve a child's receptive LanguFge development Pea body Language Receptive-Expressive 
and expressive English groups . _ Development Kits Vocabulary Test 

vocabulary Field trips Oral Language Outline 

; Language Experience- Stories Bumpass Materials 

Auditory Discrimination 
- Program 



To improve a child's reading Tutorial Grouping 
vocabulary Language Experience Stories 

Skits 

Dolch Word Groups 



Hoffman 
EDL Materials 
Success Series Books 
Reading Games- Lyon & 

Carnahan 
High interest-low level books 



Dolch Basic Sight 

Word List 
(Migrant Reading 

Inventory Word List 



To provide cultural information 



Daily Mus?c Classes Our World Neighbors - 

Oral Reading to the Classroom Filmstrips on Mexico 
Dancing L« ons for the fiesta Spanish Music 
Bilingual instruct. yn ' 
Spanish arts and crafts 



Field Trips ' * 

y 

Boise Zoo, - Clover Club Potato Chip Factory - Roundhouse at Nampa - Boise Airport - Manns Creek Forest Park 



S5 



Teachers: Bob Milosh and Gail Shimojima 

Aides: Vickie Fugate and Narcie Rivera 

Age Group: - 11 year olds 



Malheur Migrant Summer School 

Ontario, Gregory 



Objective 



Activity 



Material 



Evaluation 



To introduce an English program ESL program 
to non-English speaking students 



Introducing English 
Audio Flash Cards 
My Pictionary 
Spanish printed books 



To Improve a child's receptive 
and expressive English 
vocabulary 



Language development 

groups 
Field trips 

Language experiences stories 
and charts 



Bumpass Materials 
Oral Language Outline 
Peabody Language 

Development Kits 
Auditory Discrimination 

Program 



Peceptive-Expressive 
Vocabulary Test 



To develop reading readiness, 
math and color concepts 



Individualized instruction 



Peabody Language 
Development Kits 



Preschool Academic Checklist 



To improve 
vocabulary 



a child's reading 



^The Story-Plays 
Alphabet Bingo 
Sullivan 

Dolch Games and Cards 
Dolch story books 
My Pictionary . 
Hoffman 

Success Series Bocks 
Word Craft Program 
Readers' Digest 
High !nterest-fow level books 



Dolch Basic Sight Word List 
M I grant R ead ing I nventory 
Word List 



To improve a child's self concept 
and understanding of others'and 
to provide him with cultural 
information ^ 



Spanish Arts & Crafts 
Bilingual instruction 
Daily Class discuss <ns 
Dally Music classes ' ^ 
Dancing lessons for the Fiesta 



Spanish poetry records 
Spanish orfented books 
Spanish Music 



Field Trips 



A/bertsons - Lumber Yard - Gentry Ford & Co, - Oregon First National Bank - Holy Rosary Hospital - Manns Creek Forest Park 
\ 



.S() 



\iAi.m;L'R coi'xn 



ERIC 



TABLE V 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Malheur Summer Preschool CA 5 



TABLE VI 
Prcschoof Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
-Malheur Summer Preschool CA 6 



Reading i 
Recognizing Right and Left: » 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Picutres 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Ref^ognizinq Letters: 



-J 



Recognizing Sounds: 
s 



P 
d 

Recognizir9 Words: 
cat 



dog 

red 

chair 

door 

boy 

girl 



Task 


Pre 


Post . 


Tack 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


6 


6 


Knows his name * 


"10 


14 


Arithmetic 






Arithmetic 






Counting 1 --S 


6 


6 


Counting 1 —5 


11 . 


14 


Countini; 1 — 10, 


6 


6 


Counting 1^10 


5 


9 


Counting 1—20 


5 


6 


Counting 1 —20 


0 


5 


Counting Objects 1—10 


6 


6 


Counting Objects 1 — 10- 


10 


14 


Naming Numerals 1—10 


2 


5 


. Naming Numerals 1—10 


4 


7 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


6 


6 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


7 


12 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Recognizing Shapes: 




Rectangle 


3 


6 


Rectangle 


2 


9 


Circle 


5 


6 


Circle 


6 


1 1 


Square 


6- 


b 


Square 


5 


10 


Triangle 


4 


6 


Triangle 


8 


- JA " 


Recognizing Size: 






Recognizing Size: 






Big 


5 


6 


Big 




14 


Little 


5 


6 


Littte 




12 


Knowledge of Time; 






Knowledge of Time: 




Get up 


3 


5 


Get up 


0 


1 1 


Eat lunch 


1 


3 


Eat lunch 


0 


1 


Go to bed ^ 


3 


5 


Go to bed ^ 


4 


9 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 



4 


5 


Right 


8 


14 


4 


5 


Left ^ 


8 


14 






Recognizing Difference Between 






5 


6 


Words and Pictures 


5 


10 - 






Recognizing the Same and Difference 






4 


6 


Shapes 


ii 


1 1 


4 


6 


Letters - 




11 




i 


Recognizing Letters: 






0 


5 


a 


5 


7 


0 


4 


i 


4 


5 


0 


2 


• 


3 


6 


0 


1 


P 


— 3 


5 


0 


1 


t 


3 


5 


1 


2 


m 


' 4 


6 






Recognizing Sounds: 






0 


6 


s 


4 


7 


0 


2 


m 


4 


7 


0 


1 


t 






0 


1 


n - ' w- 


3 


6 


0 


. 1 


P 


3 


4 


0 


1 


d 


2 


4 






Recognizing Words: 






0 


6 


cat 


2 


5 


0 


5 


^ dog 


1 


3 


0 « 


6 


red 


4 


9 


0 


6 


chair 


0 


2 


2 


6 


door 


3 


4 


5 


6 


boy - " 


1 


7 


4 


6 


girl 


0 


B 



Writing 








Writing 






Writing My Name 




1 


6 


Writing My Name 


10 


12 


-Writing Numbers 




0 


5 


Writing Numbers 


3 


7 


Colors 








Colors 






identify by Pointing: 








Identify by Pointing: 






red 




6 


6 


red 


12 


14 


blue 




6 


6 


blue 


13 


14 


green 




6 


6 


green 


10 


14 


orange 




. 6 


6 


orange 


.12 


14 


yellow 




6 


6 


yellow 


' 11 


14 


white * 




6 


6 


white 


9 


14 


black 




6 


6 


black 


12 


13 


brown 




6 


6 


brown 


11 


13 


Identify by Naming: 








Identify by Naming: 




orange 




6 


6 


orange 


10 


13 


' black 




6 


6 


black 


9 


13 


red 




6 


6 


red 


13 


13 


green 




5 


6 


green' 


7 


13 


yellow 




5 


• 6 


yellow 


10 


13 


blue_^ 




6 


6 


blue 


10 


13 


brown ' 




5 


6' 


brown 


' ^ ' 8 


13 


white 


J 


6 


6 


white 


6 


12 


Tolling Time ' 








Telling Time 






Clock r- 9:00 or 11:45 




0 


4 


Clock 1 - 9:00 t r 11:45 


0 


2 


Clock 2 - 4:30 




0 


3 


Clock 2 - 4:30 ^ 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 








Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 




6 


6 


Penny / 


10 


1 1 


' Nickel . 




5 


5 


Nickel 


10 


11 


Dime 




5 


5 


Dime 


10 


1 1 


Knowledge of Money 








Knowledge of Money 






Pive pennies/one nickel 




3 


3 


Five per. lies/one nickel 
Dime/two nickels 


5 


6 


Dime/two nickels 




0 


0 


2 


2 



iuMj,u.i^v .IIMIIIII.S ill M.iiiuiiivi ciipiMi oi prcsiiuH)! ciiiiurcii. 



MM III I KCOl \ n 



TABLE VII 



TABLE VIII 



ERIC 



Preschool Academic Checklist 






Preschool Academic CItecklist 






Summary Sheet 






Summary Sheet 






Malheur Summer Program CA 7 






Malheur Summer Program CA 8 






1 aSK 


rre 


~ 

Post 


1 asK 




Post 


Knows his ndmB 






K<nows his n3m6 






Arithmetic 






Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 


18 


18 


Counting 1 -»5 


9 


9 


Counting 1 — 10 , 


1 5 


16 


Counting 1 — 10 '* 


g 


9 


Counting l"-20 


16 


16 


Counting 1 —20 


9 


9 


Counting Ob|GCts 1 —10 


1 7 


1 8 


Counting Ot^jects 1~10 


9 


9 


Nnming Numernis 1--10 


12 


14 


Naming NurrijBrrjts 1<-«10 


8 


9 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1 — 5 


1 7 


18 


^atclMi^ NurmeMl&UA Objects 1^-5 


9 


9 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Recognizing SOapes: 






^ Rectangle 


1 1 


12 


RcctartgiG 


5 


9 


Circle 


1 7 


18 


Circle 


7 


9 


Sc^uare 


14 


16 


Sou are 


3 


9 


Triangle 


1 4C 


14 




Q 

o 


Q 

o 


Recognizing Size* 






Rproan 171110 ^i7P" " ~^ 

■ 1 WV#\^^ 1 IKIIIl^ Wi£l7ir 






Big 


1 Q 
1 o 


1 o 


Big 


Q 


Q 


Little 


1 o 


1 o 




Q 


9 








1 IV^ W 4w Vjy^tf \J 9 1 IITItl* 








f 


Q 

o 


Qet up 


1 


It 




/ 


Q 

<> 






" 6 


Go to''t)ecl 


1 2 


14 


Go to bed 


4 


8 


Reading 






Reading 






Recognizing Right and Lefti 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


1 5 


16 


Right __ 


9 


o 


Left 


1 5 


16 


Left 


9 


9 


RecognizTng Difference Between 






Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


16 


18 


Words and Pictures 


9 


9 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shdpev 


14 


16 


Shapes 


9 


9 




i O 


1 Q 
i O 




Q 




Rocnnniyinn 1 ott<*rc 












a 


16 


17 \ 


a 


9 


9 


i 


15 


18 ^ 




9 


9 




14 


16 / 


" \ 


9 


9 




1 D 


1 O 


P ^ w 


9 


9 


1 O 


i O 


1 


9 






J »J 


16 


m 


g 


Q 


Recognizing Sounds* f 






Recognizing Sounds: * 








16 


1 Q 
i O 




Q 


Q 


m 


13 


1 Q 
i O 


m 


Q 


Q 




1 / 


1 Q 

- 1 0 


1 






n ^ • 


1^ 
i ^ 


1 Q 
i O 


fl 


Q 


Q 


P 


1 4 


1 O 


P 


C 
D 


/ 


t\ 


1 2 


18 


d. 


2 


5 


^''cognizing \A/ords!i 






Recognizing Words: 








i 4C 


14 


cat 




Q 


doa 
f 


1 0 


14 






Q 




1 3 


1 4 


red 


y 


y 




/ 


Q 

o 




e 


/ 


doo'r j 


/ 


12 


d 0 0' ^ 




6 




1 u 


i*» 


boy 


/ 


/ 


girl ' 


10 


^ 12 




7 


7 


Writing 






Wr 1 1 1 n g 






Writing Mv Name t 






Writing My Name 


9 


9 


Writing Numbers 






Writing Numbers 

. _ . 


9 


9 


— 

Colors — 






Colors 






Identify by Pointing; 




- 


Identify by Pointing: 






red 


18 


18 


red 


9 


9 


blue 


18 


18 


blue 


9 


9 


green - 


18 


18 


green 


9 


9 


orange 


18 


18 


orange 


9 


9 


Vellow ^ 


18 


18 


yellow 


- 9 


9 


white 


18 


18 


white 


* 9 


9 


black 


18 


18 


black 


9 


9 


brown 


18 


18 


brown 


9 


9 


Identify bv Namjng; 






Identify by Naming; 






orange 


18 


18 


orange 


9 


9 


black 


18 


18 


blacky 


9 


9 


red 


18 


18 


red 


9 


.9 


green 


18 


18 


green 


9 


9 


vellow 


18 


18 


yellow 


9 


9 


blue 


18 


18 


blue 


9 


9 


brown \ 


18 


18 


brown 1 


9 


9 


white j 


18 


18 


white 


9 


9 


Tolling Time 






Telling Time 






Clock 1. -' 9i00 or 11:45 


17 


18 


Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:4J 


2 


2 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


17 


18 


Clock 2 -4:30 


3 


6 


Recognizing Coin Monev 






Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


15 


18 


fenny 


9 


9 


Nickel 


15 


18 


Nickel 


9 


9 


Dime 


15 


18 


Dime ' 


9 


9 


Knowledge of Money 






Knowledge of Money 




Five.pennie5/one nickel. 


10 


12 


Five pennies/one nickel 


5 


6 


Dime/two nickels 


10 


13 


Dime/two nickels 


5 


6 



HH 



TABLE IX 
Preschool Academic Checklist 

Summary Sheet 
Malheur Summer Program CA 8 



Task 


Prt 


Post 


Knows his name 






Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 


22 


24 


Counting 1—10 


22 


24 


Counting 1—20 


22 


24 


Counting Objects 1—10 


22 


23 


Naming Numerals 1 — 10 


18 


21 


Matching Num«ritls to Objects 1^ 5 


\ 24 


24 


RecognuiQft Shapos: 




Rectangle 


9 


16 


Circle 


19 


21 


Square 


20 


21 


Triangle 




23 


Recognizing Size: 


^ 




Big 


OA 


24 


Little 




y>A 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get *jp 


7 


13 


Eat lunch 


3 


3 


Go to bed 


7 




Reeding 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


21 


24 


Left - 


^ 1 


OA 


Recognizing Oifference Between 




Words and Pictures 


24 


24 


Recognizing the Seme ar ^ Ollference 




24. 


24 


Letters 


OA 




Recognizing Letters: 


a 


23 


24 


1 


23 


24 


n 


22 


ot 


p 


23 


OA 


t 


24 


24 


m 


22 


24 


Recognizing Sounds: 




s 


23 


24 


m 


23 


24 


t 


23 


24 


n 


19 


22 


p 


23 


24 


d 


17 


23 


Recognizing Words: 




cat". 


21 


21 


dog 


20 


21 


red 


20 


20 




16 


1 7 


door 


' 15 


18 


boy 


19 


21 


girl 


18 


20 


Wrltlna 






M/ritino Mw MBm« 


23 


24 


^ wiiifnti rMumDvr> 


^"23 


24 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


24 


24 


blue 


24 


24 


green 


24 


24 


orange 


24 


24 


yellow 


24 


24 


white 


24 


24 


black 


24 


24 


brown 


24 


24 


Identify by Naming: 




orange 


24 


24 


blectc 


24 


24 


red 


24 


24 


green 


24 * 


24 


yellow , 


24 


24 


blue 


24 


24 


brown 


24 


24 


white 


24 


24 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 —9:00 or 11:45 


2 


18 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


1 


15 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


24 


24 


Nickel 


24 ^ 


24 


Oime 


24 


24 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickeU 


21 ^ 


21 


Oime/two nickels 


23 


23 



TABLE X 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Malheur Summer Program CA 11*12 





Pre 


Post 


Knows hii name 






Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 






Counting 1—10 






Counting 1 —20 


3 


3 


Counting Objects 1*-10 


3 


3 


Naming Numerals 1-10 


3 


3 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1-5 


3 


3 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 




3 


Circle 


2 


3 


Squere 


2 


3 


Triangle 


1 


3 


Recognizing Size: * 






Big 


3 


3 


Little 


3 


3 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


1- 


2 


Eat lunch 


1 


1 


Go to bed 


1 


2 



Recognizing Right and-Left:^ 

Right ..^ 
Left 

Recognizing Oifference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 

a 

n 
P 
t 

m 

Recognizing Sounds: 
s 

m 
t 

n 
P 
d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 
girl 



3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

. 2 

\ 2 
1 
3 
2 



Writing 








Writing My Name 


^ 3 ' 


3 


Writing Numbers 


3 


3 


Colors 








Identify by 


Pointing: 






red 




3 


3 


blue 




3 


3 


green 




3 


3 


orange 




3 


3 


yellow 




3 


3 


white 




3 


3 


black 




3 


3 


brown 




3 


3 


Identify by 


Naming: 






orange 




3 


3 


black 




3 


3 


red 




3 


3 


green 




3 


3 


yellow 




3 


3 


blue 




3 


3 


brown 




3 


3 


white 




3 


3 


Telling Time 








Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


1 


1 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


1 


1 



Recognizing Coin Mor>ey 






Penny 


3 


3 


Nickel - — 


~- 3 


3 


Oime 


3 


3 


Knowledge of Money 






Five PC. lies/one nickel 


3 


3 


Oime/two nickels 


3 


3 



Tahiti I\ und \ man\ n| the chi!urcii pt>\scN>cJ \\\c skills 
asscsNCil in ariiliinLMic jiul color lilciuincatfon when liicv 
t*nrollcd. Arc;is of deficiencies were in recognizing IcUers, 
MUinUs and words and boilr groups showed growth »n these 
areas. Telling time and knowledge of money were two areas in 
which little growth was shown. 

Tabic VI pre.sei.is Jie results tor the six year old group. 
Again, tnany of tJiese children liad initial ability in identifying 
colors. Areas of deficiencies were in recoginV.ing letters, sounds 
and words, and growth was shown in these areas. Telling time 
wiis an area in which little growth was shown. 

Table VII presents the scores for (he seven yeas Old group. 
The majority of children possessed most all of the skills 
assessed when they entered the program. This was especially 
true'ni the area of color ideinillcation. 

Tables VIH and IX present the results of the Preschool 
Checklist with 4he ••»'bt year old group, and again it can be 
seen tliat the ma> ty of the children possessed the .skills 
assessed when they initially entered the program. Some eight 
year old children had dellciencies in the area of knowledge of 
*^ and telling time and some growth was shown in this arcu. 

uble X presents the checklist information ior the eleven 
and twelve year okl group. Onl^ »lirce children were as.scssed 
on a pre- posttest basis and it can be seen that the majority of 

' them posscs,sed all of the skills ;5ssessed when they entered the 
program. Areas of deficiencies were hi the knowledge of time 
and telling of time. 

Data was submitted for all groups on the 
receptive-expressive vocabulary lest, Thi.s lest measured the 
child*s ability to recogni/e and provide names for pictures of 
objects in linglish. All students in all groups rnade growth in 
this area. Some preschool teachers indicated that they did not 
feel the test was appropriate for preschool level children. 

*Howi5^verr the results indicated that pieschool children did 
make growth in their development of receptive and expresrVe 



Nocabularj. The oldci ^n»Kiren slmwcu liu IciM anuHmt 
growtl. on tins language tcsi However, results indicated that 
the children were learning some new worus in hnglish.even at 
this older age level, which suggests t!iat this is an area in which 
they should be provided instruction. 

Children from the eight year age level and up were assessed 
on the Dolch Basic Sight Word list and results provided 
indicated that all children made growth in this area. 

The two older groups were assesses with the Migrant Word 
List t'rom the Migrant Reading Inventory, but only initial 
scores were provided. 



Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The format used by this area to describe their project was 
exemplary. It provided a cle;»r, concise picture of the major 
facets of the program. This evaluator encourages others to use 
^ this type of format. 

Uvahiative data submitted inulcated that children made 
>rogress during the summer. The yoiniger children had skill 
needs as identified by the Preschool Checklist and these, in. 
most cases, were remediated. The m.ijoritv of oldor children 
possessed the skills assessed when they cnjered the program, ^t 
is recommended that the teachers v{ the older group consider 
placing the major emphasis of tlu'ir program in the reading 
area and conduct their cvaluatiui in this area. If la the 
teachers judgment, they have children who are so dc$,cieiu 
they can not work in a reading progiam. they should be 
provided instruction as their needs are idcntitled in readiness 
•»reas. It is suggested that the Preschool Academic Checklist be 
used U evaluate only with those children who are in u 
readiness program. Results of the vocabulary asscssnieni 
indicate that this should be used with children at all levels 
since vocabulary appeared tc be deficient wuh both younger 
and older pupils. 



M \RIO\ (XX \n 



Mrea Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Marion County I ED Migrant Education Project 
Marion 

r- 

$133,543 
June 1. 1972 
August 31, 1972 
Summer 

459 



Introduction: 

The following districts participated in the summer program: 
Barlow, Lake Labish, Mt. Angel, West Stayton, and Woodbum. 
The total number of public school migrant students enrolled 
(459) were divided into grades K through 12 as shown on 
Tabic I. There were no nonpublic school migrant children 
participating in the program. The personnel participating in the 
program were 22 teachers, 22 aides, 17 volunteers, 5 school 
directors and 7 home-school consultants. Table 11 presents the 
, number of certified personnel employed. Table HI presents the 
number of school directors and home-school consultants 
employed. Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
implementation of this project arc presented in Table IV. 

TABLEl 
M^gnudt Students Emolled 





EnfoHed 


. ADM 


Presctiool 


148 


82.9 


First 


88 


65^ 


S^ond 


64 


34.4 


Third * 


54 


26.1 


Fourth 


46 


24.2 


Fifth 


28 


16.7 


Sixth 


28 


15.6 


Seventh 


1 


0.4 


Eighth 


1 


1.0 


Ninth 


1 


1.0 


Tenth 


0 


.0 


^Eleventh 


0 


.0 


Tvvclfth 


0 


.0 




459 


268^ 



TABLE 11 
Certified Personnel Employed 



Number qf Ctrtif icfd Ferwtnti Emfitoytd 



(FTE) 



A. 8iHn9ual 




1. Target Group ^ 


5 


2. Other 


6 


8. English-speaking 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


11 


TOTAL 


22 



TABLE 111 

School Directors and Home-School Consultants 
Employed 



School D vectors 




Home School Consultants 




Target Group 




Target Group 


6 


Bitingual 


3 


8iHngual 


7 


Other 


2 


Certificated 


1 


TOTAt 


5 


TOTAt 


7 



TABLE IV 
Suppiementaiy SUtistical Dau 



A. Total bus mites 


24.330 




B. Health examinations 


80 




C. Health referrals 


49 




D. Dental examinations 


263 




E. Dental referrals 


105 




F. Breakfasts ' * 


14.250 




G. Momirig snacks 


13.958 




H. Hot lunches 


16.159 




i. Afternoon snacks 


11J99 




J. No. of teachers 


22 




K. Mo.ofiHdes 






1. Target group 


16 




2, Other 


6 




3. Howr many are kM lingual 


17 


Total 


L. Mo* of volunteers 






^ 1* Target group 


10 




2. Other 


7 


Total 



Objectives and Evatuatkm Plan; 
l^eschool 

I , To improve the acader.iic readiness ability of preschool 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the childien when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of new skills acquired. 
ImprovemCf. was to be noicd as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 
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2. To iniprtwc tlic receptive and cxprt^sive syntactical 
language ability in standard Kngiish of presciiool ciiildren. 

To evaluate tliis objective tlie Nortliwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the cliiklren 
when they entered ^tlic program and subsequent to this 
continual data was (o be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. 

hnprovcnient was to be jioted as to the number of new 
skills acquired. * 

Elementary 

3. To improve the academic readiness ability of elementary 
, children^ , 

- To evaluate liiis objective the Preschool Ac ademic Checklist 
\jtasao-be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to- be collected as to the number of new skills icquired. 
ImprovemeiU was to be notea as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

4 To improve the receptive and expressive .<yntactical 
language ability in standard Englisli of elementary age 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the. Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to l)e colfccted as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
the immber of new skills acquired. 

Tlicsc two objectives applied to those elementary students 
who in the teacher s judgment were so deficient in academic 
readiness and language development they could not benefit 
from a formalized reading program. Objective 5 applied to 
those students involved in a formalized reading program. 

5. To improve the reading ability of elementary children. 

To evaluate this objective an informal reading iitventory 
was to be administered to the children on a pre- post test^basis. 
If an inlbrmal reading inventory was not used an appropriate 
reading^test was^U>/be used. Improvement was to be noted as 
to the difference in the child's pre- and posttest scores as 
reported in grade equivalent scores. 

Methodology and Results: 

Since there were five different districts participating in the 
project, the programs u.sed in each district are described 
— .<u:parately. After a description of the program the results 
obtained by that district are reported. Therefore^ this section 
of the report will differ from the other reports found in this 
document. The programs are described in alphabetial order. 

Barlow: This school provided services to approximately 18 
migrant children. There was both a Title I and day care center 
program conducted in conjunction with the migrant program. 
An open class format was conducted and there was no definite 
^i,;:''eurriculum planned for the children. There were :i number of 
educational materials available for the children lo select and 
they were encouraged to do sc). Besides this type of program 
^ there was a daily afternoon swimming program. The children 
hlxjCwere exposed to cultural activities, through films and 



TABLE V 
Preschool Academk: Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Barlow Summer Program CA 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows hts nam* 


15 


16 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1>~5 


13 


16 


Counting t— 10 


11 


15 


Counting 1—20 


5 


10 


Counting Objects 1—10 


10 


14 


Naming Numerals 1 — 10 


4 


9 


Matching Nunrtefals to Obiects 1—5 


7 


12 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


~4 


11 


Circle 


12 


16 


Square 


8 


16 


Triangle „ _ 


6 


12 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


15 


16 


Utile 


15 


16 


Knowledge of Time: . 






Get up 


4 


5 


Eat lunch 


3 


4 


Go to bed 


3 


4 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
teft 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Sane and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 

a 



Recognizing Sounds: 
s 



P 

d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 
♦rirl 



8 
8 

T4 

14 

12 

3 
4 

2 
1 

2 
3 

2 
1 

2 " 
1 
1 
2 

t 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 



16 
15 

16 

16 
16 

9 

4 

3 
4 
4 
4 

5 
1 

2 ' 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 



Writing 






Writing My Name . 


" ' 5 


9 


Writing Numbers 


2 


6 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


14 


16 


blue 


11 


15 


green 


10 


13 


orange 


12 


16 


yelloyv 


12 


13 


white 


12 


16 


black 


12 


16 


brown 


12 


13 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


13 


16 


black 


12 


16 


red 


13 


16 


green 


t1 


12 


yellow 


12 


13 


blue 


11 


15 


brown 


12 


13 


white 


11 


16 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


0 


1 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


16 


16 


Nickel 


15 


16 


Dime 


16 


16 


Knowledge of Money 


Five pennies/one nickel 


4 


6 


Dime/two nickols 


4 


5 
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TABLE VI 
Preschool Academic Checklist . 
Summary Sheet 

Lake Labish Summer Program CA 5-6 



boy 



Tmk 


Pre 




Knows his ruime 


22 


22 


Arithmttic 






CountinS 1 —5 


19 


22 


Counting 1<«10 


17 


19 


Counting 1 -'-20 


13 


15 


Counting Objects 1—10 


16 


17 


Naming Num«rals 1—10 


10 


16 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1-5 


14 


16 


Recognizing Shapes: 




Rectangle 


19 


22 


Circle 


22 


22 


Square 


22 


22 


Triangle 


22 


22 


Recognizing Size: 




3ig 


22 


22 


Little 


22 


22 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


20 


22 


Eat lunch 


16 


22 


Go to bed 


18 


22 


Reading 






Recogntzing Right and Left: 






Right 


11 


22 


Left 


11 


22 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


19 


21 


Recogntztrtg the Same arid Difference 


Shapes 


20 


22 


Letters 


19 


21 


Recognizirtg Letters: 






a 


15 


18 


i ^ 


9 


14 


n 


8 


10 


P 


8 


8 


t 


8 


10 


m 

Recognizing Sounds: * 


9 


10 


s 


6 


6 


m 


5 


9 


t 


4 


10 


n 


2 


10 


P 


4 


7 


d 


1 


1 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


1 


1 


dog 


0 


1 


red 


2 


7 


~ - chair 






door 







Writing 






Writing My Name 


14 


18 


Writing Numbers 


11 


17 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


17 


21 


blue 


16 


21 


green 


16 


?o 


orange' 


12 


16 


yellow 


19 


21 


white 


16 


18 


black 


14 


19 


browr> 


15 


19 


. Identify by Naming: 




orarvge 


14 


18 


black 


15 


19 


red 


19 


21 


green 


15 


19 


yellow 


19 


21 


blue 


17 


21 


brown 


14 


19 


white 


14 


17 


Telling Time 






, Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


2 


4 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


• 0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


19 


19 


Nickel 


19 


19 


Dime 


20 


21 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


5 


7 


Dime/two nickf^ls 


2 


5 



presentations from different students concerning tlieir culture. 
Tlie cliildrcn also went on Held trips. 

The migrant children in tlie program were assessed witli tlie 
Preschool Academic Checklist and these results are siiown on 
Table V, 

As can be seen a number of tlie children learned to count to 
10 or 20 and recognize basic shapes. In the area of color 
recognition many of the children possessed this skill when 
they entered the program and therefore little change was 
sliown. Very few children sliowed progress in the reading area 
other than to be able to differentiate betweearight and left. 

Lake Labish: The summer program at Lake Labish was 
organized around separate teaming centers ,in arithmetic, 
reading and science. Each learning center was staffed by a 
teacher and an aide. These centers were developed for tfic 
older children in the program and they moved from one center 
to another during the day. In addition to the learning centers, 
there was a primary program designed for children at both the 
preschool-and first grade level. 

The major reason for establishing the learning centers was 
that it could accommodate a wide variety of materials of _ 
various levels in one central location. The individualization of 
concepts to be presented could be more closely monitored and 
it facilitated teaching by concentrating on one subject area. 
Children spent a set amount of time in each of the three 
learning centers and there were three groups of children 
moving through the centers at all times. Children were grouped 
across age levels so each group m'^ht contain a range from two 
to three years. Children from special education classes were 
also^ntegrated into these programs on a regular basis. It was 
felt this experience provided a more normal type program for 
these handicapped children. The reading center used 
Experience Stories, McMillin Readers and teacher made 
materials to develop reading and language concepts. The 
science and math teachers ased a great deal of teacher 
developed materials to implement their programs. 

There was also a program designed for preschool and first 
grade level children. This was conducted in combination with a 
day care center. The children were all assessed with the 
Preschool Academic Checklist and a pretest was also given 
with the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test. The children 
received instruction in the areas in which their needs were 
identified. They received instruction in the Alpha I program 
which .stressed phonics and letter recognition. They also 
received instruction in color recognition, number recognition, 
and in oral English language development* The morning session 
included handwriting acitivities and instruction in sight word 
development on the Dolch Word List. There was also dancing, 
singing and exercise programs. An art program was conducted 
in which the children had an opportunity to paint, mold in 
clay and make paper-mache models. The afternoon program 
was integrated with the day care center and followed a 
traditional day care program. ^ 

Table VI presents the scores on the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for the preschool children. It can be noted that 
many of the children knew the concepts assessed when they 
entered the program. This was especially noticeable in the 
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arc;is of shape rccogiiiiioiu size recogiiiiioii, recogni/iiig llie 
s:itne :ind ditTeretices in siiapes and letters and in the area of 
color recognition. Children progressed in the area ufletter and 
sound recognition. Very minimal growth was shown in word 
recognition and telling time. 

Preschool children were pretested with the Northwestern 
Syntax Screening Test but no posttest wa^ given and continual 
da! a was not kept. There was no o titer evaluated data 
snhmitted tor the children in take Labislu 

Mt. Angel: The Mt. Angel program coiisisteil of three 
presciiool classes. oiie_ first grade, one second aiul tliird 
combination and one fourth through sixth grade class. Each 
teacher had an aide and NYC vohnueer in her classroom. 
There was a director and a iiome-school consultant. 

The preschool program provided sch.ool readiness activities, 
language development in both Spanisii and Bnglislu and 
instruction in writing and science. In addition, art activities, 
niusie activities and a physical education program, which 
included a daily swimming program, was conducted. Children 
also went on weekly field trips to such places as the Portland 
Zoo, the chcus, the Bnchanted Forest in Salem and the beach. 

The program at the first grade emphasized traditional first 
grade activities whicii included alphabet writing, instruction in 
the Dolch Woid List and formalized reading, math and 
language instruction. In addition to this musie, art and PE 
activities were provided. 

The second and third grade program enipJiasizcd phonics 
development and reading activities using SRA Reading Kits 
and the Random House Reading Program. Instruction was also 
provided in ariilimetic. Language programming was coi.duc ted 
with the Peabody Language Development Kit and a spelling 
program was ajso conducted. In addition, art and science 
activities were included. 

In the fourth through sixth grade class a reading program 
was conducted where children were involved in iiidepcnd*Mit 
reading activities and in developing word attack skills. A 
nuhiber of reading games were also used. A social studies unit 
entitled "A Study of Our Environment/' which centered on 
the cause and effect of the problems of pollution and litter 
v/as conducted, in this unit children participated in committee 
work, learned to use reference material, went on field trips to 
tree farms, reservoirs and pulp mills. Math programs were also 
provided \v\\id\ cmpliasi/ed problem solvnig and development 
of basic arithmetic computation skills. A language arts 
program was conducted which emphasized activities related to 
the development of positive human and race relations among 
students. In addition to these programs, activities such as 
creative writing, music, P.E..art and swimming were provided. 

Bilingual programming was emphasized throughout the 
total day with all groups of children. This was an important 
aspect of the program for many of the children. All children in 
the program were asses.sed on various evaluative instruments to 
determine the type of .skill uKstruction they should receive. 
, Tables Vll, VIII and IX present the results from the 
Preschool Academic Checklist for the children in the preschool 
program. The groups made progress in their ability to ideiifify 
colors. It can be noted that ail three groups showed minimal 



TABLE VII 
PrescKo<il^^(femic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Mt. Anuel Preschool 



Task 

— - - - — 


Pre 


Post 


Knows ins nami^ 


10 


10 


Afithinctic 






Counting t ^5 


3 


10 


Counting 1-10 






Counting 1 - 20 


2 


4 


Counting Objects 1^10 


6 - 


€) 


Naming Numerals 1 — 10 


5 


Q 


Matching Numerals to Objects l~5 




o 


Recognizing Shapesi 






Rectangle 


3 


Q 


Circle 


Q 


10 


Sc^uarc 


o 
o 


1 0 


TrJanglo 


O 

o 


1 0 


Hecognizing Size: 




Big 


o 
O 


o 




8 


9 


Knowledge of TtfTiei 


Get up 


4 


8, 


Cat lunch 


3 


8 


Go to b€^d 


5 


8 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


9 


10 


Left 


9 


10 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


9 


10 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


9 


9 


Letters - 


9 


9 - 


Recognizing Letters: 


a 


2 


8 


i 


1 


3 


n 


1 


2 


-P 


1 


2 


t 


1 


4 


m 


2 


4 


Recogntzmg Sounds^ 






s 


0 


4 


m 


0 


3 


t 


0 


1 


n 


0 


1 


P 


0 


5 


d - 


0 


2 


Recognising Words; 







cat 

dog 

red 

chair 

door 

boy 

girt 



Writing 



0 
0 

o 

0 

o 

0 
0 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



Writing My Name 


9 


10 


Writing Numbers 


2 


7 


Colors 






Identify by Poinfng; 


1 

- f 




red 


5 


10 


blue 


5 


10 


green 


4 


10 


orange 


. 4 


10 


yellow 


4 


10 


wh>te 


4 


10 


black 


4 


10 


brown 


4 


10 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


4 


10 


black 


4 


10 


red 


3 


10 


green , 


3 


10 


yellow 


3 


10 


blue 


3 


10 


brown 


3 


10 


white 


3 


10 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 ~ 9:00 or 11:45 


1 


1 


Clock 2 ~ 4:30 


0 


0 


Rccoynlzing Coin Money 






Penny 


7 


10 


Nickel 


1 


10 


Dime 


0 


10 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


0 


Oimc/iwo nickels 


0 


0 
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skills in their ability to recognise letters, rounds and words, 
when they entered the program. .However, they showed 
progress in these areas except for the three to six year old 
group. All three groups showed improvement in the arithmetic 
area. 

Tables X and XI presenTTRe results of Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test. It can be noted that the three to six year old 
group sliowed growth in almost all areas assessed at both the 
receptive and expressive levels. The older group of children, 
CA 5-6, possessed many of the language skills assessed when 
they entered the program and therefore the number of pupils 
acquiring new skills was less than in the younger group. This 
older group did show progress in responding to questions at 
the receptive level. One paschool class was given the pretest 
on the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test but no continual 
data was kept, so improvement could not be reported. 

Tab!e XII presents the scores on the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for the first grade children.1t can be noted that on 
almost all the skills assessed, the majority of children had 
mastered the skills before they entered the program and 
therefore the number of children showing progress in the skills 
was minimal. The most progress was noted in the time telling 
and knowledge of money art*as. 

Table XIII presents language scores for first grade children 
assessed on the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test and it can 
be noted that the majority of the children possessed the 
language skills assessed when they, initially entered the 
piogram and thus few new skills were acquired. Some growth 
was noted at the receptive level on plurals, past tense, reversal 
of subject and object in a sentence and the "this" and "that'* 
concept. In the expressive tasks, some improvement was noted 
in the use of the present verb tense, recognition of the 
pronoun "himself* and the "this" and "that" concept. Also 
ability to use complete statements and question sentences 
increased. 

Reading scores for this group of children were reported. 
Twenty-five children were assessed with" the Dolch Word List. 
Two knew all of the words on the initial testing and two knew 
none of the words but learned all of them during the summer. 
Five of the children learned all of the Dolch words up through 
the first grade level. One child, who did not know any of the 
words when she entered the program, learned them through 
the primer level. 

Reading data was provided for the children in the second 
grade and third grade and records were kept on the materials 
they covered in their summer program. These records 
indicated that all children were progressing through a number 
of different reading programs which included the Hoffman 
Reader, SRA Reading Kits, Random House Reading Program, 
and a phonics program. Individual data was also kept on the 
children's progress in mathematics and language. All data from 
the reading, math and language programs indicated that the 
majority of children were making progress in these areas. Some 
children moved through a number of different programs in the 
short period of time they were in the program. 

The children in the fourth to sixth grade group were not 
given any pre- posttest evaluation. Each child was initially 



TABLE VHI 
Preschool Academic Checklist 

Summary Sheet 
Mt. Angel Prenchool CA 3-6 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


13 


13 


r\ritnnietic 






^minttnn 1^^*^ 


13 


13 


\^iJ Ul 1 ( 1 1 1^ 1 1 V/ 


12 


13 




5 


5 


CountinQ Objects 1 "^10 


9 


12 


looming i>iurnvrais i t\j 


3 


7 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1^5 


6 


12 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


2 


2 


Circle 


10 


12 


Square 


4 


12 


Triangle 


5 


12 


Recognizing Size: 




Big 


13 


13 


Little 


12 


13 


Knowledge of Time; 


Get up 


3 


10 


Eat lunch 


0 


0 


Go to bed 


4 


10 


• • — 

Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


9 


13 


Left 


9 


13 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


11 


- 13 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 




Shapes 


11 


13 


Letters 


13 




Recognizing Letters: 


a 


3 


4 


i 


3 


3 


n 


2 


2 


P 


2 


2 


t 


2 


2 


m 


3 


3 


Recognizing Sounds* 






s 


5 


5 


m 


3 


3 


t 


3 


3 


n 


0 


0' 


P 


1 


1 


d 


0 


0 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


1 


1 


dog _ _ _ . • 


1 


1 


red 


1 


1 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


0 


Writing ^ 






Writing My Name 


7 • 


8 


Writing Numbers 


3 


3 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


11 


13 


blue 


10 


13 


9reen 


9 


13 


orange 


10 


13 


yellow 


11 


13 


white 


8 


13 


black 


9 


13 


brown 


8 


13 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


8 


13 


black 


7 


12 


red. 


8 


12 


green 


6 


11 


yellow 


10 


13 


blue 


7 


13- 


brown 


4 


11 


white 


7 


13 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


1 


1 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


0 


RecognizinO Coin Money 






Pennw 


11 


13 


Nickel 


10 


13 


Dime 


9 


13 


Knowledp'* of Money 






Five peiinies/one nickel 


2 


3 


Dime/two nickels 


2 


3 



tested on the Wide Rouge Aclileveniein Test and his 
denciencies were noted. Since only pretest scores were given 
there were no scores for comparative evahialLve purposes. 
However, it should be noted thai the teacher used this 
information to plan individual skill programs. 

West Stayton: The West Stayton Migrant Program consisted 
of one preschool class for four year old children, a first and 
second grade class, CA 5-6, a class for third-fourth grade ' 
children, CA 6-7, and a class lor older children, CA 8, and- 
above. Hach of these classes was under the direction of a 
teacher and an aide. In addition there was a person hired to 
conduct the evaluative testing. 

At the preschool and first grade level,, the Preschool 
Academic Checklist and the Norjhwestern Syntax Screening 
Test were administered to the children when they entered the 
program. From the information acquired, individual programs 
were planned for the children. The Peabody Language 
Development Kit, Level P was used hi the language program to 
build vocabulary and sentence patterns. Material from this kit 
was used tor arithmetic instruction in counting and it was used 
in color identification activities. In addition to these academic < 
programs, activities such as cutting, pastcing, painting and clay 
work were provided. Music and P.E. activities were conducted 
along with field trips. 

The younger children in the program were divided into two 
separate groups based on the»r ability in arithmetic, reading 
readiness and writing. A great deal of instructional time was 
spent wiih the .slower group in number and letter writing. 
Those children with more* advanced skills were moved into 
more sophisticated writing and arithmetic programs. 

The first grade program's major emphasis was in the area of 
reading and word attack skills. A great deal of instruction was 
provided in recognizing and writing letters of the alphabet, 
identifying long and short vowel sounds and initial consonant 
sounds. Vocabulary development was also emphasized. 
Reading and writing of numbers was also a part of the 
iiislructional program and children learned to read and write 
numbers from zero to one hundred by ones, fives and tens. 
Also some simple addition problems were presented. These 
clii'dren also participated in art, music and physical education 
activities and they went on a number of field trips during the 
course of the sunnner program. 

The older " cjiiklren, grades three through six were all 
evaluated when they entered the program and three groups 
were organized for instructional purposes. The three groups of 
children rotated between three separate programs for 
approximately one half hour daily with each of the three 
te;ichers conducting instruction in reading at various levels of 
difficulty. One teacher stressed the development of sight 
words with the Dolch Word List and she directed other 
activities such as language games, cross word puzzles, and 
language experience stories. Another teacher stressed general 
language developnienf activities and material used in this 
program consisted of McGraw-Hill Spellers, phonics material, 
laiiguagcjimes and the Merrill Reading Skill Text Series. The 
third group used reading materials such as (he Hoffman 
Readers and tlie Language Lxperience approach to reading: 




TABLE IX 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Sunimary Sheet 



Mt. Angel Presehool CA 5-6 



I3SK 




Pre 


- * " — 
Post 


Knows his name 


8 


11 


- Arithnnctic 






Counting 1—5 


8 


12 


Co*;nting 1 —10 


8 


9 


Counting 1 -20 


2 


5 


Counting Objects 1 -10 


8 


9 


Maming Numerals 1—10 


5 


8 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1 


7 


14 


Recognizing Shapes: 






Rectangle 


4 


7 


Circle - , 


7 


5 


Square 


5 


8 


Triangle 


G 


11 


Recognizing Size; 






6ig 


11 


12 


Little 


11 


12 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


4 


3 


Eat lunch 


2 


10 


Go to bed 


Q 


Q 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


7 


12 


Left 


7 


12 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


6 


12 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


7 


12 


Letters 


7 


12 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


5 


11 






o 


n 


2 


5 


p 


3 




t 


1 


5 


m 


4 


5 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s' 


5 


1 1 


m 


- 2 


8 " 


t 


1 


5 


n 


2 


5 


P - 


3 


5 


d 


1 


5 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


1 


9 


dog 


0 


9 


red _ 


0 


8 


chair i'***'^ 


0 


2 


door 


0 


2 


boy 


0 


8 


girl 


0 


5 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


6 


8 


Writing Numbers 


4 


10 


Colors 














7 


9 




c 
O 




green 


5 


6 




7 


10 


yellow 


6 


10' 


white 


6 


7 


black 


6 


9 


brown 


7 


10 . 


Identify by Naming: 






- orange 


7 


11 


black 


8 


11 


red 


7 


9 


green 


7 


8 


yellow 


8 


10 


blue 


6 


9 


brown 


7 


8 


white 


7 


9 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


6 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0- 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Pi-nny 


5 


12 


Nickel 


2 


9 


Dime 


4 


12 


Knowledge of Money 






F'lve pcnnles/onc nickel 


2 


4 


Dime/two nickels 


2 


7 



_ _ MARION lOl NT^ 



TABLE X 



NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Mt. Angel Preschool CA 3-6 
RECEPTIVE TASK 


NORTHW^TERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
'Mt. Angel Preschool CA 5-6 . 
RECEPTIVE TASK 


• 


Pr« 


Pott 






Pre 


rosi 


Nouns ~ 






Nouns 








PluraU 


10 


12 


* ""^Plurals 




7 


lO 


Posstssiv* 


3 


9 


Posscssiva „ 




8 


9 


Verbt 




Varbs ^ 






pTM»nt t«nst 


11 


11 


Pr9%mM tansa 




9 


10 


Pastt«ns» 


6 


11' 


Pasttansa 




10 


10 




4 


* 11 


Futura tania 




r 


10 


3rd p«r^n 






3rd parson 








Preposittont 






Prapositions 








•n " 


11 


12 


in 




8 


ID 


on 


10 


12 


on 




8 


10 


und#r 


9 


11 


undar 




9 


10 


bfthmd 


11 


11 


iahirni 




8 


10 


Pronouns 






Pronouns 






h« 


10 


11 


ha 




9 


10 


sh« 


10 


11 


* sha 




9 


10 


ht 


7 


12 


har 






10 


th«ir 


7 


10 


thair ^^U, 




6 


9 • 


"htmwif 


to 


12 


hirmalf 




4 


9 


Not Stail«fn«nt 


11 


t1 


Not Statement 




9 


9 


Rev*rs«f of Subf«ct/Obi«ct 


8 


11 


Reversal of Sul^ect/Object 




3 


9 


This snd That Concept 


4 


6 


This and That CorKept 




2 


10 


QuMtion Words 




Question Words 








wh4> • 


7 


' 10 


who 




5 


10 


what 


3 


9 


what 




4 


10 


whara" 


4 


9 


where * 




A 


10 


Undarstandtng santencas 






Understanding sentences 








statamants 


5 : 


11 


statements 




9 


10 


questions 


5 


a 


questions 




4 


10 



EXPRES9VETASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositiorts 

in 

on ' „ 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statem'ent 
Reversal of Subjact/Ob|ect 
This and That Concept 
Quastion Words 

who 

what 

where 

Undar standing sentences 
statements 
questions 



TABLE XI 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 





Post 






Pre 


Post 






Nouns 










9 


Plurals 




8 


8 


5 


8 


Possessive 




6 


8 * 






Verbs 






11 


I'l 


Present tense 




9 


^ 9 


3 


7 


Pest tense 




- 7 


9 


3 




Future tense 
3rd person 
Prepositions 




6 


8 


10 


10 


in 


{ 


8 




5 


8*^ 


on 




8 


9 


5 


8 


under 




8 


9 


,7 


9 


behind 




8 


9 




Pronouns 






9 


10 


he 




9 


9 


5 


6 


his 




6 


6 


10 


Jt 


she 




9 


9 


3 


5 


their 




7 


8 


10 


11 


himself 




9 


9 


9 


9 


Not Stetement 




9 


9 


5 


10 


. F^eversai of Subject/Object 




6 


8 


3 


6 


This and That CorKept 
Question Words 




8 


9 


8 


8 


who 






9: 


6 


9 


what 




8 


9 


6 


8 


where 




8 


9 






Understanding .senterices 






3 


7 


statements 




8 


9 


3 


3 


questions 




8 


9 



\i\Ki()v an \n 



TABLE XII 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 

Mt Angel - Grade 1 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Kdows his name 


13 


13 


Arithmetic 






Counting l-*5 


13 


13 


Counting 1-10 


13 


13 


Counting 1—20 


11 


12 


Counting Objects 1-10 


^ ^ 12 


13 


Naming Numerals 1~10 


9 


12 


Matching Numer2ls to Objects 1—5 


> 13 


13 


Recognizing Shapest 


\ 




Rectangle 


5 


9 


Circle 


9 


11 


Square 


' 10 


12 


Trifingte 


'9 


12 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


13 


13 


Little 


13 


13 


Knowledge' of Time: 
Get up 






.9 


10 


Eat lunch 


9 


9 


Go to bed 


to 


11 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


10 


13 


^ Left 


10 


13 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


13 


13 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


1 3 


13 


Letters 


13 . 


13 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


12 


13 


I 


T3 


13 


n 


13 


13 


P 


12 


12 


X 


12 


12 


m 


12 


12 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s ' - 


12 


12 


m 


12 


12 


t - - 


11 


12 


n _ - 


12 


12 


p 


9 


11 


d 


9 


10 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


9 


10 


dog 


9 


10 


red 


10 


11 


chair 


"5 


8 


door 


5 


7 


boy 


8 


9 


girl 


8 


9 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


13 


13 


Writing Numbers , . 




13 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing' 






red ~ " - ' 




1 o 


bl u e 


* 13 


lo - 




1 o 


iO- 


orange 


13 


13 


yellow 


13 


13 


white 


13 


13 


black 


13 


13 


brown 


13 


13 


Identify by Naming: 




orange 


13 


13 


black ^ 


13 


13 


red 


12 


13 


jgrean 


13 


13 


' yeMDw 


13 


3 




13 


13 


bfOwn 


13 


13 


wnite 


13 


1,1 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11t45 


3 


12 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


1 


4 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


13 


13 


Nickel 


13 


13 ' 


Oime 


13 


13 


Knowledge of Money. 






Five pennies/one nickel 


1 


9 


Otme/two nickels 


0 


6 



TABLE XIII 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST- 
Mt. Angel - Grade 1 
RECEPTIVE TASK 



Pre 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense . 

Pasi tense 

feature tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

she 

her 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words - 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
statements 

questions 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Post 



9 


12 


12 


14 


11 


13 


7 


12 


9 * 


12 


14 


14 


13 


13 


14 


14 


12 


13 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


14 


7 


11 


7 


14 


11 


13 


11 


12 


1-3 


14 


9 


11 


6 


9 









Pr« 


Pott 


Nouns 










Plurals 






10 


10 


Possessive 






- 9 


10 


Verbs 










Present teniae 






7 


12 


Past tense _ - 






iO 


10 


_ f^uture tense 






12 


13 


3rd person 










Prepositions 










in 






13 


14 


on 






11 


13 


under 






13 


13 


behind 






10 


13 


Pronouns 










he 






12 


13 


his 






12 


13 


she 






11 


13 


their 






10 


12 


himself 






7 


9 


Not Statement 






14 


14 


Reversal of Subject/Object 






2 . 


3 


This and That Concept 






7 


11 


Question Words 










who 






6 


9 


what 






12 


12 


wher^ 






12 


13 


Understanding sentences 










statements 






7 


11 


^questions ' 






5 


10 



\l\R|0\( Ol 



TABLE XIV 




Preschool Academic Checklist 




Summary Sheet 




West Suy ton Preschool CA 4 






Pra Post 


Knowt his nam* 


13 13 



Arithmtttc 

Counting 1-5 
Countino 1>1C 
Countina 1-'20 
Counting Obj^cn 1—10 
Nomina Num«f^tt l^-IO 
Matching Num«ralt to Objtctt 1—5 
Becoanr^ing Shapes: 



10 
5 
0 
6 
0 
0 



ERLC 



11 

6 
0 
7 
O 
0 





1 


1 




4 


6 


~ S<|ua^a 


3 


5 


Trt^ngla 


2 


2 


Hacognttin^ Si7#- 






»*a 


12 


12 


Littta 


13 


13 


Knowl«dga of Timaj 




Gat up / - . 


5 


9 


Eat lunch ' _ 


2 


2 


Go t.5 bad 


9 


11 


Reading 






Racogi^izinfi Bight and U*f t : 






nwgifT 


1 


4 




1 


' 4 


Racogntfing Qiff^anca Batwaan 




wocfss and ^tcturas 


7 


9 


Racognl2in9 th* Sama and Oiff aranca: 




Shapat 


6 


8 


L at tart 


8 


11 


Racognizing Lettars: 




a \-t\ 


0 


0 


1 / — ■■ *^ 


0 


0 


- n 


0 


0 


p _ » 


0 


0 


t 


0 


0 


* m : - ^ _ 


0 


0 


Rtcogni?ing Soundt: 






V r ^: ' 


0 


0 


m ' - - 


u 


0 


t 


0 


0 


_ n . _ 








- 






_ - — 


— 


--Racognixing ^ordt: 






cat 


0 


0^ 


dog 


0 


0 


rad 


0 


0 


chair _ 


0 


- 0 


door 


0 


0 




0 


' 0 


Writing r ^ 






Writing My Nanr>a 


o 


0 


Writing Numbart 


^ 0 


0 


Colort 






Idantify by Pointing: 






rad 


9 


13 


btuo ^ 


,5 


8 


graon 


7 


9 


- oranga 


9 


10 


yaHow 


' B 


8 - 


whita 


8 


8 


btack . 


7 


10 


brown 


6 


8 


idantify by Naming: 


oranga 


8 


9 


black 


6 


7 




7 


9 


graan 


5 


6 


yallow 


5 


5 


blua 


6 


7 


— " brown 


5 


5 


whita 


6 


7 


Tailing Tinna ~' 






Clocicl --aiOO or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4.30 . } 


0 


0 


Baccgnizing Coin Monay 






**anoy 


12 


13 


Nickat 


4 


- 4 


Oima 


7 


7 


KnovWadga of Monay 






Fiva pannias/ona nickal 


1 


1* 


Oima/two nickalt 


0 


0 



TABLE XV 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 

West Stayton Program CA S -6 



Task 



Pra 



Knowt hst nama 



Arithntatic 

Counting 1—5 
Counting 1-10 
Counting 1 -30 
Counting Objactt t ^1 0 
Naming Numarait 1—10 
Matching Numarait to Objactt 1 — b 
Racogniting Shapai ^ 

Ractangia . 
/ Circia 

Squara 

Triangia 
Racogniting Sitai / 

Big 

Littia 
Knowladga of Time: 

Gat up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bad 



Raading — ^ 

Racognlting Right and Laft.* 
Right 
Laft 



19 



15 
15 
11 
15 
7 
9 

5 
12 
10 

6 

12 
11 

2 
3 
6 



Poft 

19 



15 
15 
12 
16 
8 
11 

7 
12 
10 

8 

12 

12 

7 
5 
10 



9 

9 



Wofdt^ind Picturav* 


12 


12 


Racognizing tha Sama and Olffaranca 




Shapat 


12- 


12 


Lattart 


12 


12 


Racogniting Lattars: 


a 


8 


9 


i 


4 


5 


n 

r7 


3 
4 


4 
6 


t 


4 


5 


m 

Re ^^'>t2ing Soundt? 


5 






4 


5 




-4 


5 




2 


* 4 


- n 


1 


2 


S 


2 


4 




2 


5 


Racognizing Wordt: 






cat 






dog 


1 


2 


rad 


2 


2 


chair 


1 


2 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


1 


girl 


0 


2 


Writing 






Writing My Nama 


10 


11 


Writing Numbart 


6 


7 


Coiort 






Jbolantify by Pointing; 






rad 


11 


l'l 


blua 


11 


11 


graan. 


11 


11 


oranga 


11 


11 


yallow 


9 


11 


whita 


10 


11 


blacic 


11 


11 


brown - - 


11 


11 


Idantify by Naming: 


oranga 


8 


11 


blacic 


11 


11 


rad 


10 


11 


graan 


10 


11 


yattow 


9 


11 


blua 


10 


11 


brown 


11 


11 


whita 


11 


11 


Tailing Tima 






Clock 1 -9:30 or 11:45 






Clock 2-4:30 






Racognizing Coin Monay 






Panny 


9 


10 


Nickal 


6 


9 


Oima 


8 


9 


Xnowladga of Monay 






Plva pan.i.at/ona nickal 


5 


8 


Oima/two nickala 


2 


- 4 



M\RI()N(Ol\n 



Tabic XIV prewDts the results of the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for ihc younger children in the preschool. It can be 
noted that the number of children who could recogr ize letters, 
sounds and words did not increase during the course of the 
program. Also in the area of writing, both name and numbers, 
no increase was noted. This Was interesting since the program 
description for this class indicated that an emphasis was placed 
upon recognizing letters and their sounds. Other assessed areas 
indicated that some growth was made, however, the difference 
between the pre- and posttest scores indicate a minimal 
number of children acquired new skills. 

Table XV presents the Preschool Academic CliecWist data 
for the older group of children, CA 5-6. It can be seen that a 
minimal amount of growth was made by this group asjnost of 
the group possessed the skills assessed when they entered the 
program. It can be further noted that in the area of word 
recognition there was minimal amount of growth shown, and 
yet this was an area reported as stressed in the instnictional 
program. ^ ^ 

TaWe XVI presents the Northwestern Syntax Screening 
scores for the first graders. Here again, the nugority of children 
could successfully complete the tasks when they entered the 
program. In additkm, data was kept on Ihe children in this 
group who succcs .ully learned thealphabet, the long and shou 
vowel sounds and initial consonants^ sounds. Ei^t children 
were assessed in these areas and all but two learned the names 
of all the letters of the alphabet. However, it should be noted 
that five erf them knew these when they entered the program. 
All children made progress in their ability to produce theloi^ 
and short sounds of vowels and initial consonant sounds. 
Again it dK>uki be noted that three of the eight children had 
already mastered these skills before they entered the program* 
There were no language scores reported for the presfchool 
program at West ^tayton. 

Readily data was acquired for the Mex group of childrei^ 
on Dolch Words and the San Diego Quick Assessment Scale, 
Results from the Dolch Word List indicated that ten of 
thirteen children knew the D<rich Words up through the third 
grade level when they entered the program. Only three 
children did not possess this ability at the second grade level. 
The three children wiio did not know alt of the words on the 
pretest did learn addittonal words during the summer. The San 
Diego Quick Assessment Scale gives a grade placement for 
children based on vocabulary and results indicated that six 
children! increased one grade level on this test» two children 
increased one grade level or more and two children remained 
the same. It was reported that because of the high degree of 
turnover of pupils twenty*five students were not included in 
the evaluation. 

Woodbimi: The Woodburn program consisted of two 
preschool classes, a first, a second and a third grade class. 
There was also a class composed of third graders throi^h 
seventh graders. Evaluative data was reported for the two 
preschool programs, the first grade program and the 
nonreaders in the third^rade pri^ram. The second grade 
teacher received none onhe testing materials to conduct the 
evaluation and therefore she did not gather evaluative data on 



the children. The teacher that had the third grade and older 
group also reported no evaluative data on her program. 

The preschool program*s academic instruction was directed 
toward the children*s deficiencies identified on the Preschool 
Academic Checklist. In addition to academic activities, the 
children participated in art, music, and P.E. activities. A 
number of Mexican cultural acti\ities were included m the 
program. 

The academic curricula at the first grade level was based, in 
part, on information acquired from the Preschool Academic 
Checklist. First grade children who were reading were placed 

^ in a reading program while those children whose deficiencies in 
the Preschool Checklist indicated readiness needs were given 
this type of help. The reading program was centered around 
the Distar Reading Kits. In addition to these reading activities, 
art, musk; and P.E. actWities were presented to the children. 
The teacher in the third grade identified the nonreaders and 
designed a prereadii^ program for them based on their skills as 
identified on the Preschool < ^klist. She also provided 
language tnstructkxi in oral English and she designed an oral 
vocabulary program whk^ was supervised by an NYC student. 
The teacher-aide hi the program wo^ed with the children who 
had a higher level of readlf« ability. The teacher des^d the 
daily program and it was implemented by the akie. The 
teacher kept continual track of the progress made by the 
children and provkkd appropriate reinforcement for them. 

^She^bo ccMiducted oral bnguage lesscms which were des^ned 
to supplement field trips and classroom experiences. 

Tables XVII and XVill presents the results of the Preschool 
- Academic Chedclist for the two preschool groups. It can be 
noted that many of the children had abilities in arithmetk and 
cok>r identificatkMi when they entered the program. It can be 
further noted that a number of children did not possess the 
ability to recognize letters, sounds or words and yet this was 
an area in which the group ^wed very little progress. 

Table XIX presents the results of the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for the first grade group. Here it can be noted that 
many of the children possessed the skills assessed on the 
Checklist when they entered the program. - 

Table XX presents the results pf the Preschool Acadenuc 
Checklist for the nonreading third graders in the program. 
Only four children were assessed on a pre? posttest basis. It can 
be seen that the chSdren could not identify shapes of objects 
or recognize letters, sounds or words when they entered the 
pr(^am. A number of the children could not identify colors. 
However^ at the end of the program it can be noted that all of 
the children assessed learned theT shapes and a number of them 
learned letter sounds and words. In addition, progress was 
shown in their ability to identify colors. 

The preschool children were assessed with the 
Northwestern Syntax Screenir^ Tests on a pretest basis only. 
No posttest scores were available. Tiie third grade teacher 
provided informal reading inventory scores for 19 children and 
these scores indicated all children except one increased in 
reading ability. 



TABLE XVI 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
W€st Stayton fwpBmCA S^6 - Gnde I 
RECEPnVETASK 



TABLE XV?| 
Pmctiool Addemic Checkltsd 
Sttinmry Sheet 
Woodtmni IVnsdiool C A 5 



Knows Dit nmrrm 



Nount 





10 


IV 




4 


7 




i 






' t1 


12 






10 


FMtur« tMVM 


- ■ t 


10 


3rd p«rtOf> 






Pr^pottttont 






m ' 




11 


on 


12 


12 


und«r 


12 


12 


behind 


12 


12 








tw 


12 


12 


thm 


10 


It 


h«r 


12 


12 






10 




11 


12 


Not St«t«m«nt 


12 


12 


R«v«rMt of S4ibj«€t/CS>i«ct 


3 


> 


Thm «nd That Concopt 


« 




Quottien WordfL 






Mf^O 


- • 


10 


what 


6 


t 




10 


11 


UndcrttMdintr MntancM 






mtamontt 


e 


% 


qtmtien* 


2 


S 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



N0U«H 








11 


12 


FoMMtivo 


7 


« 








Fr«i«ntton«o 


14 


14 


^Mt t«nM 


t 


10 


Futuftt tonto 


10 


:ii 


3rdp«r«on 






P^*0O«it)OM 








IS 


19 


on 


13 


14 


und«r 


11 


13 


bohind 


12 


14 


^oiiewnt 




ho 


14 


14 


his 


12 


14 


fho 


15 


1$ 


thok 


12 


12 


himttlf- 


14 


14 


Not $t«t«m«fit 


12 


12 


R«vorMt of SMtoi«ct/Ob|«e| 


4 - 


9 


This ond That Coneopt 


13 


15 


QuMtion Mtordf 






IMhO 


9 


9 


Mhat 


12 


13 


whof# 


10 


10 


Uf>dorst«nding Mntoocot 






mtamtntt 


7 


8 


quostiont 


- 3 


4 



Arithmetic 
_j Coiinting 1—5 
Coynting 1^10 
Countinf 1~-20 
Countirtf Ohfoctt 1^10 
Nam«r>f Numarolf 1 ^10 
MMchinf Numorolt to Ot>jNKtt 1 
fl«co9niilf>f Shopot; 

^acton^^ 

€irclo' 

Squor* 

Trionglo 
RocdflnUmt Simi 

»•• 

Utt»o 
Knowlodflt of Tima: 

Gat up 

Eat lunch 

Co to bad 





10 


>P« 

11 




10 


11 




7 


9 




0 


0 




7 


9 




0 


1 






9 






6 




It 


11 




11 


11 




9 


11 




12 


12 




12 


12 




8 


9 




4 






10 


11 



Iteadi'nt 

Racoffnitinf Hifht ant« Loft: 
ftifht 

Uaft 

RacoffnUif^ Dif fararKa Batwaan 

Worda and Ptcturai 
RacoffnUi'nt tha $«n>t and Oifforanca 

Shopof 

Lattart 
f^cffntiinf Lattant 

a 

- i 
n 
P 
t 

m 

flacofnirinf Sounds: * 
% 

m 
t 

P 

d 

nacofnKinf Words: 
«at 



€h;»ir 



•iri 



8 

7 



9 
6 



2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 

O 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Writins 

Writint My Nama 
J^Stinf NMmhart 



0 



Colors 

tdantify hy Pomtlnff: 

rad 

blua 

traan 

orAnpa 

yaMow 

whita 

black 

broiMn 
Idantif y by Naminf: 

oranfo 

black 



yallow 
biua 
brown 
whiia 



Taliint Tima 

Clock 1 ^9:00 or 11:46 
Clock2<-4:30 



Bacofnizin* Coin Monay 
Nnny 
Nkkal 
Oima 

Knowladfa of Morwy 

Fiva p€t. )»as/ona nickai 
Dima/twt^ nickals 



10 

9 



12 
10 

2 
1 



2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 



8 


10 


5 


8, 




10 


10 


It 


7 


9 


9 


11 


7 


10 


8 . 


10 


9 


11 


7 


10 


5. 


- 8 


S 


7 


-8 


9 


8 ~- 


7 


8 


8 


8 


- 9 



IV 
10 

11 

5 
6 
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TAILE XVIII 
Pftfckool Acadciiiic Chcdi^st 
Summvy Sheet 
Woodbvni fktKhwil CA 5 











KnoMrft hh nam* 




10 


11 



Piesdiool Academic Cliecklist 
WooftbttmhogRiiii Grade I 



Arithm«t»C 



Countinf 1 -5 




7- 


S 


CountMif 1 -10 " 




S 


t 


Couottnt 1 -20 




7 


7 


Countinf Ob|Mt« 1-10 




. 6 


S 


N«r?M«9 NttmtfMt 1-10 




2 


2 


Mtftcbini N«im«ralt to Ot>i«ct« 1 -5 




0 
















3 


10 






• 


12 






- 0 - 


1* 






5 


10 














9 


12 






11 


12 










G«t 4Jp 






3 


Cirt lunch 




- 2 


2 


G« to ted 




3 


3 



Aococ^WifiV i^ifht af>d Loft I 





7_ 


10 


tolt ' 


• 


10 


R«co«nitifif CMHofOfwo Ootiwoow 








40- 


o 


flocotr.lf iftf ttio Sofm oml OtHortico 








3 


^ 3 


; Lottort 




-7 


Rscofnifffif Lottort: 






• 


0 


3 


t 


o 


1 


n 


0 


0 


p 


0 


4 


t 


0 




fil- 


0 


3 


Rocoifnitlitft SoufMHr 






t ' _ 


0 


2f 


m 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 


n 


0 


0 


P ♦ 


.0 


3 




0 


0 








€Ot 


2 


3 




2 


3 


rod 


2 


3 


ctiok 


0 


0 


door 


1 


2 


boy 


1 


3 


firl 


1 


3 


t^itifft* 






W^Hmf My Noir» 






W^itinf Nu«nbor» 






Colort 






Idontify by Pointitif : 






rod 




10 


bkto- 




10 


fro«n 




10 


oron«o 

yo^low ^ . _ 




0 

to 


wbito 




• 


block 






brOMfffi 




• 


Idontify by Nomkmi 






oratifo 


6 . 


0 


Mock 


6 


0 


rod 


« 


0 


9roon 


6 


0 


yollow 


5 


9 


bitio 


S 


9 


tjrowm 


4 


9 


iwhtto 


6 


7 


Tolling Timo 






Clock 1 ^9:0Cof 11t45 


1 


1 


Clock 2 4:30 






Rocognizing Com Monoy 






^ooriy 


0 


3 


Nkkol 


0 


3 


Ditno 


0 


3 


Knowlodqo oi Monoy 






Five p«nn»es/one nickel 


0 


O 


Oime/tMro nickels 


0 


0 





Knom hit nom* 




14 


14 



Arithmetic 

Countint 1-^-5 
Countinf 1-10 
Countlnv 1--20 
CoiHitinf Objects 1-10 
Nonvlnf Ntmiorolt 1 *-^lO 
Motchint Numorelf to Ob|octt 1~S 
l^oft^ilnf ShoiMt: 

Recto?ifle 

CircIO 

Squoro 

Trionflo 
flocotnUifHl Site: 

LH;io 
Knoorfeitfoof X*fwo: 
Got up 
Eot tufwh 

Ootob«d^ " 

fWodinf ^ 

Moc^ffMxififf flifht end Loft: 
Hiflht 
Loft 

He c pt n itWif tXf f of O f Hi o >t t >»oe n 

yvordocnd^turoe 
Ho co t M yiwQ^ 9amo and OHforof«ce 

Shepoo 

Lottort 
P ecoffoitlrf Lotttrt: 
' o 

I . 

ft ^ - " _ 

p ^ 
t 

jm - 
H o c ofnltiftg Soandtr 
t 

m 



P 

d 

flocofoixlnt Wordtt 
cot 

rod 

choir 



14 
14 

12 
12 
• 

11 

10 
14 
11 
13 



U 
14 
13 
14 
9 
12 

10 
14 

i1 
13 



14 


14 


14 


14 


7 


. 9 


5 




10 


13 


11 


12 


11 








1^ 


12 


12 


12 


13 


13 


41 


13 


11 


12 


9 


9 


10 


11 


9 


9 


10 


10 


12 


12 


10 


10 


9 


9 


S 


9 


. • 




s 


7 


4 


' 9 


ft 


6 


9 


9 


0 


1 


1 


* 


1 


4 



l^ltlftfl 






mi%h^§hAv Nomo 




14 


mitUi^ Nuffibort 


. • 


9 


Color; 






Identify by ^omtifli: 






red 


14 


14 


blue 


14 


14 


froon 


14 


14 


oronio 


14 


14 


yellow 


14 


14 


white 


13 


13 


block 


14 


14 


broMMi 


13 


. - - _ 


Identify by Nomiofi: 






oronfo 


14 


14 


block 


14 


14 


rod 


14 


14 


froon 


14 


'14 


yellow 


14 


14 


blue 


13 


13 


brown 


10 


10 


wvhite 


11 


It 


Tellinf Timo 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 




. 3 



ftocognizing Coin Money 






Fenny 


14 


14 


Nickel 


11 


13 


Dime 


13 


14 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennie$/o')e nickel 


6 


10 


Dime/two nickels 


6 ' 


- 8 
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TABLE XX 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Sunnntry Sheet 

Woodbum Program - Giade 3 NoR-icaden 







1 IMt 


Knowf hit asm« 


4 


4 


Arithm«tic 






Countmg 1-5 


4 


4 


Cbimtinf 1-10 


4 


4 


Countinf 1-20 


4 


4 


Ceuntiflfl ObjMti 1-10 


4 


4 


Namififf NMrwBis 1-10 


4 


4 


MatctiMi Nunwrals to Otojactt 1 —5 


4 


4 










0 


4 




0 


4 


Square 


0 


4 


Trianflc 


0 


4 


R«co«nitint S«zt: 








2 


4 


LiftI* 


0 


3 


KnowMa* of Time: 






G«t up 


3 


4 


Ect kmch 


3 


4 




3 


4 



H i c ofwittiif Right and Left: 



RacogntztrtB Oiffarenct Bctwatn 

Wordt and P»ctura» 
W co a wi «wf tha Sama and Diff ar< 



Racognizing Uattars: 
a 

f • 
o 

t 
m 

Raeognizing Sounds: 
ft 



P 
d 

Racogmting Words: 



3 
' 4 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



4 
4 



4 

4 

4 

2 
4 
4^ 
3 
4 

1 
O 
2 
4 
4 
1 



cat 


0 


4 




0 


4 


rad 


0 


0 


'Chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


4 . 


Writing 






Writing My Nama 


3 


4 


V^fting Numbars 


3 


~ 4 


Colors 






tdantif y by Pointing: 






rad 


0 


4 


blua 


0 


4 


gtaan 


0 


3 


» oraoflj^- 
yallew 


0 


-3 


iwhita 


0 

3 


4 
4 


black 


3 ' 


4 


brown 


0 


4 


.Idantif y by Naming: 






oranga 


0 


4" 


^ black 


3 


4 


rad 


3 


4 


jraan 


0 


4 


Vailowr 


3 


4 


blMO 


3 


4 


brown 


0 


4 


whita 


1 


-4 


Tailing TIma 






Clock 1 -9;00or 11:49 


0 


3 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


1 



LC 



Racognizing Coin Monay 
Parmy 
Nickal 
Dima 

^ n nowladga of Monay 
^ Piva pannias/ona nickal 
Dinw/two nickels 



4 

3 
3 

0 
0 



4 

4- 
4 

3 
3 



Third PMy Evahiaior's Commtnts: 

The degree lo which evaiualive ilala was gathered m ihiN 
area b commendabie. As this was the first summer this type ot 
evaluation was attempted, this evaiuator was quite pleased 
with the results. Most of the teachers attempted to gather the 
evaluative data as required in the propiYsal evaluation plan. 
The teachers were encouraged to pther continual data rather 
than use a pre* posttest design, however, this was not generally 
done. Since many of the teachers lelied on a pre- posiiest 
format many of the children were not posttested because they 
left the area prior to the termination oif the program. Thb was 
unfortunate. 

There aie some special featuies of this protect that should 
be highl^ted. One was the ieaming center concept at Lake 
Labish. This appeared to be an excellent format for asummer 
program. The idea of intcgratii« handicapped children into the 
program was excellent. Thb program could have been even 
stronger if evahiative daU had been gathered. The Mt. Angel 
profed conducted a number of bdiivaal activities th^ the 
staff felt were needed by the pupib. Th^ staff expressed a 
desire to have these type< of activities evaluated as port of 
their project. This evahiator agrees and virould encourage the 
area to develop procedures for evahuting bilingual programs. 
BUiifual objectives could be developed as part of the project ^ 
and they dKNild be ^ematically evahated. The Mt. Angel * 
suff also felt that the evaluative data being githered durit« 
the sunmier program was much more valuable for the legubr 
classroom teacher than the infomution being accumubted on 
the M^rant Record Transfer Forms. They feltt|Mt the 
evahiative daU pthered on both the PreschooPA^Ietnic 
Cheddbt and the Northwestern %ntax Screening Test should 
be forwarded to the child*$ regular classroom teacher. This 
educator concurs and encourages both the suff and the area 
coordinator to explore alternatives for implementing this idea. 

The sUff of the five programs indicated that they were 
gathermg specific evaluatbe data on chiidien so they could 
plan individual programs for them, it was observed that the 
teachers gathered the individual evahiative daU needed to 
mitbte indhndual programmiv but the children vme given 
group instructions and the individual data was snored. As an 
exanqpfe^ the report from West Suyton indicated that, because 
of the children*s identified needs, the teachers emphasiaed 
letter and sound recognition in their mstructional programs 
but littk or no growth viras shown in thb area on the Preschool 
Checklbt. It would seem that if the teachers ureie providing 
instruction in the areas of identified deficiencies, improvement 
jrfiouid be noted. Teadiers not only need to gather individual 
evaluath« data on a ootniitwri basb but they abo need lo 
provide individual skiltjinstniction 

As mentioned earlier» thb observer felt that the overall 
efforts by the teadiers in the Marion County area during the^ 
first summer df thb type of evahiation was commendriib. The 
majority of teachers participated in the evahiative process and 
they cooperated m galheriiqt academic daU so thai evaluation 
could be conducted. Thanks must abo go to the area 
coordinator «nd the staff of the M«ranf Service Center for 
assisting in these efforts. on 
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Atm Nairn: 

County: 

Funding Alocatid: 
ProjMl Beginning Date: 
frojact Endmg Date: 

niumoar Of migranc 
Studantt EnrolM: 



Centrai School District 

Polk 

$27^270 

June 19, 1972 

August 4, 1972 

Summer 

52 



Central School District 13-J was ihe only school district 
participating in the program. The total number of puMic 
school ni^ant students enrolled (52) were divided into grades 
K through 4 as shown m Table K There were no nonpublic 
school migrant children participating in the, program. 
Personnel participating in the program were: K9 teachers, 5.2 
aidev 2 NYC students^ 2 work-study students and I 
home-school consultant. Table 11 presents the nimiber of 
certified personnel employed. 

TAMLEI 

Migrant Students EwoHed 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are shown in Table III. 



TAtLEIII 
Supplementary Statistical DaU 



A. TcKal tws mHes 

B, HMlth e«amm»iions 
C» Hnttfi referrals 

O. Dtnial cximinatiorts 
Dtmal referrals 
Breekfam 

G. Mdminasnaclcs 

H, HotNmches 



3,72t 
0 
29 
112 
15 



1.253 
2.664 



Grade 








1. Afternoon jnadcs 
X No.of teachers 
K. Ma.ofaMee 


none 
1^ 


Preschool 


3S 


16 


23 


Firtt 
Second 


4 


3 


4 


1. Ter«etaroup 

2. Other Countelor» Aide 


2.3 
1 


Third 
Fourth 


10 

3 


8 

3 


9 
3 


3. How meny ere iMiinaual 
L. Kia.ol wlawteeii 


4 


FUtti 
Sixttt 








1. Teraetfroup 

2. Other MYC 


none 

2 


Sevenih 








Morfc-etiidif 


2 


Nintti 












Tenth 












Eleventh 
Twelfth 








Obfactivts and Evalualion Plan: 




TOTAL 


52 


30 


-30 







Total 5.2 



Total 4 



TABLE II 
Certified Fferaumel Employed 



Mumbar of Oertificetea ^wsonnel Cmalayed 


IFTHI 


A. Bilingual 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


0 


6. Englith-sfiealcing 




1. Target group 


t.o 


2. Other 


0 


TOTAL 





I . Each child enrolled in the program will show growth in 
receplh^ and expressive standard En^ish Langwi^ skills. 

To evaluate this objective all children were to be 
administered the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test upon 
entering the program. In inder to provide continual evaluation^ 
children would be assessed daily on the major langusqp 
concepts. Only those children who received a score in the 25 th 
percentile or higher on the receptive section would be 
provided instruction in both receptive and expressive language. 
Children receiving score.<; below the 25|h percentile in the 
receptive section would he provided instruction in this area* 
Growth was to be reported in terms of the number of the 
receptive and expressive language concepts learned. 
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2. Each child enrolled in the program will show growth in 
concept development and cognitive skills. 

To evaluate this objective all children were to be 
administered the Preschool Academic Checklist upon entry 
into the program. Growth was to be reported in terms of the 
number of concepts devek>ped and the cognitive skills learned. 

^imirv Giadas 1-4 

3. fiimaiy gmde children who were dericient b standard 
English iangiiage development will show growth in receptive 
language skills. 

To evaluate this objective all chUdren vyere to be 
administered the Northwestem Syntax Screening Test upon 
entry ii.to the program. In order to provide continual 
evaluation, children were to be assessed daUy on the major 
language concepts of this test. Those children who scored 
below the 25th percentile in both areas of the test were to 
receive instnictlon in the receptive language only. Those who 
scored between the 25th aid 75th percentile in both areas 
were to icceive instruction in both receptive and expressive 
language ikOs. These who scored above the 75th percentile in 
both areas were to receive instruction in reading. Growth was 
to be recorded in terms of the number of concepts devebped. 

4. Prinnry grade children who were not deficient in 
standard English language development, wUI show growth in 
reading skills. 

To evahute this objective children who scored at the 75th 
percentile or higher on the receptive and expressive areas of 
the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test were to be 
administered the Sullivan Placement Test of the Sullivan 
Programmed Reading Program. They were to be placed in the 
appropriate book according to their test scores. Growth was to 
be recorded as to the number of pages or books completed 
above the original book placement. 

Mtlhodology: 

The Central School District Migrant Program was combined 
with a Title I reading program. Services provided included day 
care, presdiool, medical, denuU vocational, inseivice training 
for staff, work experience for NYC students and practicum 
experience for Oregon Colkj^ of Education (OCE) graduate 
students. It was estimated that the number of auxiliary 
volunteer suff members numbered at least 36. 

The original Title I-M proposal estimated serving 
approximately 190 migrant students, however, this number of 
students did not enrolt and the toUl number served was 52. 
Due to this fact, on June 3(hh the equhratent of 7 staff 
members were released from the program. It was reported that 
the decrease in attendance was caused by labor camp 
conditions mi a decrease m number of acres being pbnted in 
.Mrawberries and pole beans and other crops needing m«rant 
labor. Decrtasrd eniolbnent was also attributed to the new 
federal guidelines determining a migrant child's elqpbility for 
attendance. 

After June 30, two classes, one for four and five year olds 
and one for children five years of age and older were operated. 
In the program for the four and five year olds, there were 8 



four year old children and 1 2 tive year old childJen. The tour 
year old academic program centered around the language 
needs of the children, and the major empiiasi> was m 
increasing their English language vocabulary and sentence 
usage. As ability mdicaled. instruction was provided for the 
four year old children m readiness activities assessed on the 
Presciiool Academic Checklist. The five year old group was 
provided small group instruction conducted both by ihe 
teacher and her aide. The emphasis of this, program was fo 
teach the readiness skills in which the children were deficient 
as indicated on the Academic Checklist. Lai^uage 
programmii« was also provided for children who had 
identified needs' in this area. 

In the class for the older group, the children were divided 
into snail groups in order to facilitate individualized 
instruction as determined by tfieir needs as identified on the 
evaluative instruments used. A master^s level practicum 
student from OCE organized and taught language lessons to 
groups of children according to the needs shown. The grouping 
was determined from the results of the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test. NYC aides assisted in individual instruction in 
acadcmk areas. Children identified as needing instruction in 
reading were provided this instruction by the teacher. She was 
assisted in this area by work-study students from OCE and a 
NYC student. They tai^t small groups using the Hoffman 
Reader. The DUSO Kit was used by the aides in teaching 
positive self-concept and self-tm;^e skills to the children. 

Daily evaluation and lesson analysis was done by the 
teacher as she directed the daily planning and programming for 
the children. Each days instruction was specifically des^ned 
for individual children or small groups, depending upon their 
identified needs. 

Both classes conducted activities other than the described 
academk programs. Children had instruction in such areas as 
music, art and P.E. They also went on field trips and 
participated in a variety of miscellaneous act iviites. 



Rtsults: 
P^eichool 

1. Each child enrolled in the program will show growth in 
receptive and expressive standard English language skills. 

Table IV presents the results of the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test for the preschool group, CA 4-5/ Twenty 
children in all were assessed on a pre- posttest basis at this age 
level. On every language task assessed, results show that the 
group acquired new skills. Growth was especially strong in the 
areas of prepositions and pronouns. 

2. Each child enrolled in the program will show growth in 
concept development and cognitive skills. 

Table V presents the results on the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for preschool children, CA 4-5. In all, twenty 
children were given pre- posttests. As can be noted, results 
indkate growth in all areas. The most growth jrfiown by the 
group was in the arf a of color recognition. 
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TABLE IV 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Central Preschool CA 4-5 
RECEPTIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd peson 
F repositions 

m 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

she 

her 

their 

htntselt 
r^tot Statement 
Reversal of Subject/ Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
••'itements 
c«ue$tions 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



11 
11 



3 
4 
4 

6 

0 
1 

3 
5 
2 
4 
2 
7 

10 
9 
7 

5 
4 



Post 



12 
11 

13 
13 
12 



20 
18 
20 
18 

16 
17 
17 
15 
14 
19 
3 
12 

14 
14 

15 

7 
6 







Post 


Nouns . 






Plurals 


•8 


13 


Possessive 


4 


7 


Verbs 






Present tense 


6 


8 


Past tense 


4 


7 " 


Future tense 


1 


8 


3rd person ' ' " 






Prepositions 






tn 


6 


18 


•on 


7 


18 


under 


7 


18 


behino 


5 


15 


Pronouns 






he 


3 


16 


his 


8 


8 


she 


3 


15 


their 


3 


11 


himself 


1 


10 


Not Statement 


4 


15 


Reversal of Subject/Ob|ect 


1 


3 


This and That Concept 


7 


14 


Question Words 






who 


6 


9 


what 


3 


9 


where 


2 


11 


Understandfn0 Sentences 






statements 


6 


9 


questions 


3 


6 



Primary 

3. Primary grade children wlio are del'icient in sta'ndarJ 
English language developmenl will show growth in receptive 
and expressive language skills. 

Table VI presents the results of the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test for the children in grades K-2. Twenty-five 
children were given both the pre- and pt«ttest. As can be seen, 
many of the children could successfully complete the items 
the test when they were initially assessed and thus the 
difference between the pre- and posttest scores are minimal, it 
can be noted that a number of children improved at the 
receptive and expressive levels in the ability to identify and use 
verbs in the present and past tense. 

4. Primary grade children who are not deficient in standard 
English language development will show growth in reading 
skills. t 

Twenty-six children in the older age group were provided 
reading instruction in Sullivan Program Readers. A number of 
these children were in school for three days or less and a 
continual reading program was not initiated fot them. Of those 
children -who stayed in the program for more than a week's 
period of time, one child finished Sullivan Book 6 and another 
child finished 103 pages in Sullivan Book 6. One 12 year old 
girl started Sullivan Book I, which is about the first grade leveK 
which indicates that she was quite deficient in reading. 

Results were also reported for the children at this age level 
on the Preschool Academic Giecklist. This was not required in 
the evaluation plan, but the results are reported in Table VIL 
Results indicate that many of the children were deficient in 
the readiness skills assessed when they entered the program. 
Final resaUs indicate progress was made by the group in all 
areas. This would suggest that many of these children were in 
need of basic readiness instruction. As an example, it was 
reported that none of the children could write fheir numbers 
when they started the program but at the end, eleven of them 
could do so. 

It was reported that there were two Spanish speaking 
children who could not complete any of the tests in English. 
They were assessed in Spanidi and they learned some English 
language skills toward the end of the program. They were able 
to count to ten in English and they learned to read 
approximately thirty-five words in English. They were 
beginning to use English in answering questions and in 
requesting information from the teacher. These children 
needed and received the assistance of the bilingual aides in the 
program. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

Results submitted indicate that the Central School District 
was able to operate a successful summer migrant program. It 
was unfortunate that so few children were enrolled, less than 
half of the number anticipated. However, the district wasaWc^ 
to reorganize their program and conduct a meaningful program 
for the children who did attend. 

The results of the language assessment indicated that 
children were making growth in this area during the six-week 
program. Growth was especially noticeable at the preschool 
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TABLE V 
Picschool Academic Checklist 

Summuy Sheet 
Cemiil Preschool - CA 4-5 





TMk 


^e ^Mt 


Knows his name 


= < 


8 19 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1^5 
Counting 1-- 10 
Counting 1^20 
Counting Ob^tt —10 
Naming Numoralt .—10 
Matching Numaralt to Objactt 1 -5 
Aacogniiing Shapas: 

Ractanglo 

Circia 

Squara 

Triangia 
Racogniting Siia: 

Littia 
KnowHadga of Tima: 
Got up 
Est hinch 
Go to bad 



8 
7 
4 
6 
2 
6 

4 

8 
8 
6 

9 

9 

8< 
3 
9 



Raading 

Racogniting Right and tatt: 



t7 
15 

9 
14 

2 
It 

10 
T8 
15 
14 

20 
20 

11 

5. 
15 



Right 


7 


15 


Laft 


7 


15 


Racogniting Diffaranca Batwaan 






Words and Picturas 


8 


20 


Racogniting tha Sanr^a and Diffaranca 




Shapas 


8 


17 


Lottars 


7 


17r 


Racogniting Lattars: 








4 


10 


i 


2 


9 


n _ 


t 


5 


■ P 


1 


5 


t 


2 


" 5 


m 


1 


_5 


Racogniting Sounds: ^ 






s 


4 


5 


m 


0 


2 


t 


2 


3 


n 


t 


2- 


P 


0 


1 


d 


0 


1 


Racogniting Words: 






cot 


2 


7 


aog 


^ 2 


5 


rod 


0 


1 


chair 


0 


3 


door 


1 


3 


boy 


2 


5 


girl 


2 


7 


Writing 






Writing My Noma 


0 


- 4 


Writing Numbars 


1 


4 


Colors 






Idantify by Poinfing: 






rad 


6 


19 


bluo 


5 


15 


graan 


7 


18 


oranga 


~ 8 


18 


yallow 


7 


17 


whita 


6 


15 


blacic 


7 


19 


brown 


7 


19 


Idantify by Naming t 




orar^ 


9 


15 


blacic 


7 


15 


rad 


7 


13 




5 


13 


VoMow 


7 


14 


Mua 


8 


17 


brown 


7 


13 


whita 


6 


13 


Tailing Tima 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 1 1 :45 


1 


8 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


1 


7 



Racogniting Coin Monay 








- 8 


15 


Nickal 


7 


13 


Oima 


5 


11 


Knowladga of Monay 




' Fiva pannias/ona nickal 


2 


5 


Dima/two nickals 


1 


2 



TABLE VI 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Central Migrant Program - Grade K-2nd 
RECEPTIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possassiva 
Varbs 

Praiant tanta 

-Past tansa 

Futura tanta 

3rd parson 
Propositions 

in 

on 

undar 

bahind 
Pronouns 

ha 

sha 

bar 

thair 

himsalf 
Not Statamant 
Ravarsal of Subfoct/Objact 
This and That Concapt 
Quastion Words 

who 



Pra Post 



13 
15 



Undarstanding santancas 
statamants 
quasttons 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Nouns 
Plurals 
Powassiva 

Varbs 

Prasant tansa 
Past tansa 
Futura tansa 
3rd parson 

Praposittons 
in 
on 



bahind 
Pronouns 

ha 

his 

sho 

thair 

himsalf 
Not Statanf>ant 
Ravarsal of Subiact/Objact 
This and That Concapt 
Quastion Words 

who 

what 

whara 

Undarstanding santancas 
statamant^ 
quastions 



21 
16 



7 


21 


8 


17 


15 


19 


15 


21 


22 


24 


25 


25 


23 


24 


23 


25 


24 


25 


20 


20 


19 


19 


19 


19 


20 


23 


7 


8 


12 


13 


8 


14 


10 


12 


14 


15 


14 


14 


7 


9 



Pf Pott 



11 


17 


12 


12 


10 


20 


10 


17 


15 


19 


25 


25 


20 


25 


19 


24 


17 


21 


22 


24 


5 


5 


22 


22 


21 


21 


13 


13 


22 


23 


2 


2 


14 


14 


11 


13 


15 


15 


13 


rs 


13 


13 


4 


4 
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TABLt VII 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 



Central Migrant Program 






Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


8 


18 










9 


1 8 




9 


1 7 


Ofiiintlnrj 1 


4 


1 5 




7 


1 6 


IMUiilllty IMUIIIvlcJI> 1 — 1 \J 


2 


2 


Motchincj Numbers to Objects 1 


6 


1 1 


Rcco9nizIn9 Shapes: 






Rectantjic 


4 


15 


Circle 


8 


18 


Square 


6 


18 


Triangle 


5 


15 


Recognizing Sizes 






Big 


9 


18 


Little 


9 


18 


Knowledge of Time; 






Get up 


2 


13 


£nt lunch 


1 


9 


Go to bed 


4 


10 














Right 


5 


1 6 


Left 


5 


16 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


9 


18 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


9 


18 


Letters 


9 


18 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


6 


14 


1 


6 


15 


1? 


' 5" 


1 4 


P 


7 


1 4 




7 


14 




7 


13 


Secogmzing Soundsi 






s 


9 


16 


m 


7 


12 


t 


7 


12 


n , ■ 


4 


1 1 


P 


6 


1 1 




5 


13 


Recognizing Words; 






cat 


4 


13 


dog 


4 


10 


red 


3 


8 


chair 


e 
9 


Q 

9 


door 


2 


5 


boy 


4 


8 


Writing 






1 Writing My Name 
Writing Numbers 


4 


15 


0 


11 


Colors • 






Identify by Pointing; 






red 


9 


17 


blue 


8 


18 


green 


9 


17 


orange _ 


9 


18 


yellow 


9 


t7^* 


white 


8 


16 ' 


black 


9 


18 


brown 


8 


17 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


8 


17 


black 


9 


18 - 


red 


9 


17 


green 


9 


17 


yellow 


9 


17 


blue 


7 


16 


brown 


9 


17 


white 


8 


16 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 — 9:00 or 11:45 


1 


12 


Clock 2 - 4;30 


1 


9 









Recognizing Coin Money 
Penny 
Nickel 
Dime 

Knowledge of Money 

Five pennies/one nickel 
Dime/two nickels 



level whereas the older children did not show as^nuich growth. 
Both groups of children showed excellent growth in readiness 
abilities. It is interesting to note that the older children were 
initially quite deficient m this area and excellent' piogress was 
made during the summer. These results suggest that more 
effort should be directed towards assessing all children in basic 
readiness skills and possibly this should form the major 
emphasis of the program, even for older students who would 
typically be in a reading program. However, in making this 
statement it should be remembered that there was a Title 1 
Reading Program in operation and four migrant children were 
transferred to this program. It might be advantageous for the 
district to explore the possibility of conducting the Title 1-M 
program for those children who are seriously deficient in the 
basic school readiness skills and let the Title I program 
conduct the reading aspect of the program for bothTitle 1 and 
Title l-M children. 

The progranovas noLonly successful in the academic areas 
but it also provided the children with enrichment activities. 
Many special events were conducted such as Parent's Night, 
field trips and recreational programs. The program was also 
successful in providing a training site for a^number of NYC 
students, work-study students and practicum students from 
OCE. The program helped them develop more competent skills 
in working with disadvantaged children. 

The district should be congratulated for submitting all of 
the evaluative data requested for evaluation. 



18 
14 
15 

12 

9 
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LMATILLACOrNTY 



Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Milton-Freewater District 31 

Umatilla 

$9,368 

June 12, 1972 
July 14, 1972 
Summer 

38 



Introduction: 

Milton-Freewater District 31 was the district participating 
in the program. The total number of public school migrant 
students enrolled (38) were divided into grades Preschool 
through seven as shown in Table I. There were no nonpublic 
school migrant children participating in the program. The 
personnel participating in the program were: I teacher, 2 aides 
and 2 volunteers. Table II presents the number of certified 
personnel employed (FTE). 

Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of this program are shown in Table III. 



TABLE I 
Migrant Students Enrolled 


Grade 


Enrolled 


ADM 




PreschopI 


4 


66 


(2.64) 


First 


7 


142 


, (5.68) 


Second 


8 


173 


(6.92) 


Third 


" sr 


76 


(3.04) 


Fourth 


4 


61 


(2.44) 


Fifth 


7 


140 


(5.60) 


Sixth 


2 


15 


(0.60) 


Seventh 


1 


8 


(0.32) 


Eighth 








Ninth 








Tenth 








Eleventh 








Twelfth 








TOTAL 


38 681 


(27.24) 





TABLE II 
Certified Personnel Employed 



Number of Certificated Personnel £mplcyed 



A. Bilingual 

1. Target group 

2. Other 

B. English-speaking 
1- Target group 
2. Other 

TOTAL 



(FTE) 



TABLE III 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. 


Total bus miles 


1.700 


B. 


Health examinations 


12 


C. 


Health referrals 


2 


D. 


Dental examinations 


23. 


E. 


Dental referrals 


14" 


F. 


Breakfasts 


" 912 


G. 


Morning snacks 


0 


H. 


Hot lunches 


912 


1. 


Afternoon snac1<s 


0 


J. 


No. of teachers 


1 


K. 


No. of aides 






1. Target group 


0 




2. Other 


2 




3. How many are bilingual 


0 


L. 


No. of volunteers 






1. Target group 


2 




2. Other 


0 



Total 2 



Total 2 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 
Preschool 

1. To improve the academic readiness ability of prescliool 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the children-when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of new skills acquired. 

2. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of preschool children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
the number of new language skills acquired. 

Elementary 

3. To inv^rove the academic readiness ability of elementary 
children. 
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To evaluate this ubjective the Preschool Academic Checkhst 
was to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of new skills acquired. 
Improvement was to be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

4 To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of elementary childien. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when^ they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as lo 
the number of new language skills acquired. 

These two objectives were to apply to those elementary 
students whom iii the teacher's judgment were so deficient in 
academic readiness and language development that they could 
not benefit from a formalized reading program. Objective 5 
below, will apply to those students involved in a formalized 
reading program. 

5. To improve the reading ability of elementary children. 

To evaluate this objective an informal reading inventory 
was to be administered to the children on a pre- posttest basis. 
If an informal reading inventory was not used another 
appropriate reading test was to be used. Improvement was to 
be noted as to the difference in the child's pre- posttest scores 
. as reported in grade equivalent scores. 

6 To increase the height and weight of all children enrolled 
in the program. 

To evaluate this objective all ciiildren were to be weighed 
and measured periodically during the program. Improvement 
was to be noted as to the increase in height and weight. 

Methodology: 

The project employed one certified teacher and two aides. 
One was a recent graduate from the University of Oregon and 
the other had one year of college work. In addition, to this 
Title l-M staff, there was a Title I reading teacher conducting a 
summer reading program and she had provided inservice for 
the Title I-M stalTin using Distar Reading Materials. 

The major emphasis of the program was language 
development as this was an area in which children had shown 
the most deficiencies in ihe past. The program began at 7:30 
with breakfast. Classes began at apprbximately 8:25. The 
teachers prepared lessons and daily assignments between 8:00 
and 8:25. From 8:25 to 9.00 language instruction was 
conducted ami during this time the teacher and one of the 
aides worked with the older children in reading while the other 
aide worked with the younger children in language 
development. She used either the Distar Language Kit or the 
Peabody Language Development Kit. 

In the reading program, children worked at diffeient levels 
depending on their grade level ability. Special emphasis was 
placed on developing a reading vocabulary based on words that 
were needed by the children in their reading program. From 
9:00 to 9:30 a continuation of the reading and language 
program was conducted. Listening activities were provided at 
this time. During the remainder of the morning period arts and 



•crafts anJ/or ph>sical education programs weic uftered. From 
11.00 to 12:00 a daily swnnming program was conducted. 
During the afternoon., a music program was provided and the 
day was ended with individuali/.ed programs in language 
development. The younger children returned to the camp at 
approximately 2:30 and one of the aides accompanied them 
where she provided supervision in a day caie center. The older 
children went to a swimming progiam a( the Municipal 
Swinnning Pool. 

Results: 

Table IV presents the results of the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test for nine of the children enrolled in (he 
program. As can be noted the majority of the group knew the 
concepts being assessed on the Test when they initially entered 
the program and therefore minimal growth was shown. Four 
children did show improvement in their ability to recognue 
the difference in the "this*' and '*that" concept at the 
receptive leveL 

Individual data was collected on the words that the children 
were learning in the reading program. This information was 
not summarized for the group but the data indicated all 
children developed new reading vocabulary words. Children 
learned anywhere from one or two new words to fifteen 
words. 

Data was kept on the height and weight of the children 
when they entered the program and when they finished the 
program. This data indicated that the majority of children 
gained weight during the five" week session. Height figures did 
not change any appreciable amount. 

In addition to this data, the teachers kept a task description 
sheet on each child. This sheet listed the intent of the child's 
program in areas such as language, reading, art, P.E. and music. 
It also listed any behavior problems the child might be 
experiencing. In addition, behavior of the child in each of the 
academic areas wa.s also provided. This gave a good description 
of each individual child's program. 

No other data was submitted in this report. The teachers 
did administer the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test and 
Preschool Academic Checklist to all children. However, only 
nine children's pre- posttest scopes on the Northwestern 
Syntax Screening Test were reported. No data was provided 
for results on the Preschool Academic Checklist. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

Information provided by the project staff and data gathered 
by this observer as well as the nion,tur.ng reports from the 
Title l-M personnel indicate that thss district ran a successful 
summer program for its migrant students. The children weie 
involved in a number of academic activities and the emphasis 
on language activities, which included language development 
and reading, was considered appropriate for the children being 
served.. 

This program could be strengthened if it were to keep more 
systematic data on the project objectives. This was especially 
true for the objective evaluated by the Preschoo \c;demic 
Checklist. Children assessed on the Northwest-, i Syntax 
Screening Test appear to need instruction in readmg rather 
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TABLE IV 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Milton-Freewater Summer Program 
RECEPTIVE TASK EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Pre Post 



Nouns 






Piurals 


9 


9 


Possessive 


7 


7 


Verbs 






Present tense 


9 


9 


Past tense 


8 


8 


Future tense 


8 


8 


3rd person 






Prepositions 






in 


9 


9 


on 


9 


9 


under 


9 


9 


behind 


9 


9 


Pronouns 






he 


9 


9 


she 


9 


9 


her 


9 


9 


their 


9 


9 


himself 


8 


8 


Not Statement 


9 


9 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


4 


4 


This and That Concept 


3 


7 


Question Words 






who 


7 


8 


what 


7 


8 


where 


8 


8 


Understanding sentences 






statements 


8 


8 


questions 


5 


6 



than oral language development since most of them knew the 
language items assessed on this test. 

The swimming program in this project is exemplary and the 
director receives excellent support from the community in this 
effort. The concept of using an aide from the program to 



Pre Post 

Nouns 



r (urais 


8 


B 


Possessive 


4 


4 


Verbs 






Present tense 


8 


8 


Past tense 


3 


3 


Future tense 


7 


7 


3rd person 






Prepositions 






in 


8 


8 


on 


8 


8 


under 


8 


8 


behind 


8 


8 


Pronouns 






he 


8 


8 


his 


8 


8 


she 


7 


7 


their 


7 


7 


hinDself 


7 


7 


Not Statement 


8 


8 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


2 


2 


This and That Concept 


6 


8 


Question Words 






who 


5 


^ 5 


what 


6 


6 


where 


8 


8 


Understanding sentences 






statements 


7 


7 


questions 


6 


7 



supervise in the day care, program after school at the labor 
camp is an excellent idea. More projects are beginning to 
provide extended day services for young children and this 
appears to be an excellent way to effectively utilize staff to 
provide a much needed service. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Date: 

-Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



The Dalles 
Wasco, 
$14,286 
June 12, 1972 
July 4, 1972 
Summer 

136 



Introduction: 

The Dalles School District was ihe only clistiict 
participating in the progiam. The total number of public 
school inigrani students enrolled (136) were divided into 
grades K through second as shown in Table I. There were no 
nonpublic school migrant children participating in the 
pTogfinn. The personnel participating in the program were: 3 
teachers, 5 aides and 10 volunteers. Table II presents the 
number of certified personnel employed (FTB). 



TABLE I 



Migrant Students Enrolled 



Grade Enrolled 


ADM 


Preschool 4 & 5 yr. olds 56 


17.3 


First 6 & 7yr. olds 42 


18.85 


Second 8 through 12 yrs. 38 


17.5 


Third 




Fourth 




FHth 




Sixth 




Seventh 




Eighth 




Ninth 




Tenth 




Eleventh 




Twelfth 




TOTAL 136 


53.45 


TABLE n 




Certified Personnel Employed 




Number of Certificated Personnel Employed 


(f^TE) 


A.. Bilingual 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


1 


B. English -speaking 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


2 


TOTAL 


3 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are shown in Table III. 

Table hi 

Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. 


Total bus miles 


2,345 


B. 


Health examination^ 


20 


C. 


Health referrals 


8 


D. 


Dental examinations 


59 


E. 


Dental referrals 


9 


F. 


Breakfasts 


1,069 


G. 


Morning snacks 


1,06S 


H. 


Hot lunches 


1,069 


1. 


Afternoon snacks 


1,069 


J. 


No. of teachers 


3 


K. 


No. of aides 






1. Target group 


0 




2. Other 


5 




3. Hov^ many are bilingual 


_0 


L. 


No. of volunteers 






1. Target group 


0 




2. Other 


10 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 
Preschool 

1. To improve the aeademic readiness ability of preschool 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the rrt.»'s"*iool Academic Cliecklist 
was to be administered initially the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of pew skills acquired. 
Improvement was to be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

2. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in stand:} rd English of preschool children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered intiiially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
th.e inimber of new language skills acquired. 
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Elementary 

3, To improve the academic readiness ;ibllity of elementary 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Acadcniic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of new skills acquired. 
Improvement v/as :o be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

4. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of elementary children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening»Tesi was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was 'to be noted as to 
the number of new language skills acquired. 

These two objectives were to apply to those elementary 
students whom in the teacher's judgment were so deficient in 
academic readiness and language development that they could 
not benefit from a formalized reading program. Objective 5 
belou^ will apply to those students involvedjn a formalized 
reading program. 

5» To improve the reading ability of elementary children. 

To evaluate this objective an intprmal reading inventory 
was to be administered to the children on a pre- posnest basis. 
If an Informal reading* inventory was not used another 
appropriate \eading test was to be used. Improvement was to 
be noted as tor the^ditTerence in the child's pre- posttest scores 
as reported in grade equivalent scores. 

6, To increase attendance in the summer school program. 

To evaluate this objective the number of children enrolled 
on the Migrant Record Transfer Form this summer were to be 
compared-with the number of children enrolled last summer. 

Methodology: 

The program employed three teachers and three aides for 
the entire duration of the program and two additional aides 
were hired during the last week of the program to assist in the 
classes with the younger children. When the program was 
initially begun, classes were arranged by age of children 
enrolled but as enrollment increased, age and ability were 
taken into consideration. There was a four year old group with 
some five year olds enrolled. The remainder of the five year 
olds were in a class with children six and seven years of age. A 
more advanced group of seven year olds were in a class with 
children up to twelve years of age. This type of grouping 
assisted in keeping the class loads evenly divided. When 
enrollment in the classes for younger children readied the higli 
twenties an aide was added. Even with this help the teachers 
and aides felt that there were loo many children to give 
adequate individual instruction. 

The four and five year old group were given instruction in 
language development with the Peabody Language 
Development Kit. They also instructed in such areas as 
number, alphabet and name writing. In addition, they had 
rhythms, P.E. and art activities. 



The children in the. fi\x\ six and seven year old gioup 
worked on the sounds of the alphabet, wntmg .iciivities. 
Peabody Language Development Kit progiams. color 
recognition and math. In addition, physical education, art and 
story programs were conducted tor theuK 

The oldest group of children, seven through twelve years of 
age had programming in math, reading and story writing. In 
addition to these academic areas, programs were conducted in 
physical education, art and music. Films were used to hicrease 
their experimental background. 

Results: 

Table IV presents the results of the Preschool Academic 
Checklist for the children in the seven through nine yc:ir old 
group. As can be noted, many of the children possessed the 
skills assessed when they entered the program and therefore 
the results do not indicate too much growth. The most growth 
was shown by the group in their abiltiy to recognize rectangles 
and triangles and in knowledge ot time. 

This group of children was also given the Northwestern 
Syntax Screening Test when they entered but no contuuial 
data was collected. 

This constitutes the total amount of academic information 
supplied in relation to the stated evaluation of the project 
objectives. Each teacher wrote a one paragraph description of 
each child in the program and this was .sent to the parents. 
Some of these descriptions were very specific about the child's 
skills and abilities while others were very subjective and 
provided the parent with little or no concrete informatioii 
about their child in the program. 

Objective 4 stated that the project would increase the 
enrollment of migrant children during the summer of 1972 ns 
compared to the suinmer of 1971. It was reported that the 
total attendance for twelve days in 1971 was 395 whereas the 
total attendance for twenty days during the summer of 1972 
was 1,069 children. This would indicate an increase in 
enrollment of almost three times the luiinbcr enrolled in 197 L 
However, Table I indicated that only 136 children were 
enrolled in 1972. it is difficult to determhie the actual 
enrollment for 1972 from the figures presented. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

The migrant program in The Dalles was able to provide an 
educational program for the children during the summer. The 
information supplied indicated that the children were cxpo.scd 
to academic programming and they had an opportunity to 
improve in their school related skills. 

The report submitted by the project director indicated that 
the teachers did not feel the Northwestern Syntax Screening 
Test, The Barbe Reading Skill Test or the Preschool Academic 
Checklist were valid tests to use with the children. They went 
on to state that they felt that many of the children were not 
ready to be tested when they first entered the program 
because they were too nervous. It was further leported that 
the staff was able to tell more about the child and his gains 
from teacher made tests and observations. This is a purely 
subjective sutement and is certainly questionable as a way of 
gathering evaluative data. If the staff felt that the children 
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TABLE IV 
rrcNcliool Academic CliccKIisl 
Siiininnry Slicci 
The Dalles Migrant Pn»grain CA 7 

Knows his ri.imo 

Artthniotic 

Couii(in(] 1 5 
Couniin^ 1 to 
Countinq t 20 
Counting OlMOcis t 10 
Ntiming Nuinurals t tO 
M.'Jtchir)<} Numerals lo Ohjecis t . 6 
RocOqni/in<| Sh;ipus. 

Circle 
S<tu.)r o 
Tri.inolL' 
R«co<jni/in»| S»/«»' 

Kftowiudgo o< Titnc; 
Got up 
E,ii lunth 
Go to l)o<J 



HuacJinii 

Rocu<jni2ino Riyht ond Lvii: 



Pre 


Post 


16 


16 


13 


13 


10 


10 


7 


7 


6 


C 


8 


8 


5 


. 12 


IG 


16 


11 


IG 


?) 


10 


15 


15 


15 


15 


4 


14 


4 


7 


G 


ir^ 



Riijht 


10 


14 


tcft 


10 


14 


R<icoijni2i*ic; Differoncu Boiwcon 






Word« nmi Pictures 


13 


13 


Rcrco(jiii2iiii| the Smut' .ind Dtffcronco: « 






12 


14 


Letters 


7 


11 


RocO{)niJE(ii() Letters* 






it 


5 


11 


1 


7 


8 


n 


5 


G 


P 


4 


5 


I 


5 


7 


111 


7 


8 


RedOQiii/iiK) Sounds*. 






$ 


4 ■ 


5 


Ml 


5 


6 


1 


4 


5 


n 


4 


5 


I> 


4 


5 


d 


3 


5 


Rccugiuzin^) Words: 






CJt 


3 


5 


doi} 


3 


5 


red 


3 


4 


ch.iir 


3 


3 


door 


3 


3 


t)ov 


3 


3 


qui 


3 


4 


Wntirio 






Wriiin9 My Name 


5 


5 


Writiny Numl>ers 


G 


G 


Colors 






Identify by Pointinn: 






tail 


12 


15 


i)luO 


12 


15 


green 


11 


13 


ori)i>i|o 


12 


13 


yellow 


12 


15 


white 


13 


13 


black 


13 


13 


brovvn 


12 


13 


Identify by Naininy: 






orange 


13 


14 


black - 


13 


14 


red 


12 


15 


•jreen 


13 


14 


yellow 


12 


15 


blue 


11 


14 


blown 


14 


14 


white 


14 


14 


TclliMU Tiiim 






Clock 1 9:00 or 11:45 


5 


5 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


2 


2 


Rc<,o(}ni/inq Coin Money 






Penny 


11 


14 


Nickel 


7 


12 


Dime 


8 


11 


Knowledge of Money 






Fivi? pennies/ono mckcl 


4 


G 


Dime/ two nickrls 


3 


4 



were not ready u> Iwevaliiaied IW eJiicalional inirposcs when 
they flr^l entered ihc program, iltcy >hoiild liave waaed'a lew 
days belore hegmninii ilieir leMinc. Diinnii ihis waiinig period 
I hey Could have conducted simple group activities in 
nonacademic areas with the children. Once the children had 
become lamiliarwitli the >chool setting and routine they 'could 
then be evaluated so that meaningful academic prograiimnng 
could bo hiitiined. Ihi> type of progres% is lived by the 
majority of the olher migrant programs and seems to be 
working quite well. 

it is this cvahiator*s feeling that if this aica proposes to 
conduct another ,sunnner program, they attempt to giither 
educational evaluative data on the children in an objective way 
so that they can plan activities that will allow the children to 
g;iin needed academic skills during theii stay in the program. 
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Area Name: 
County: 

Funding Allocated: 

Project Beginning Dt^^e: 

Project Ending Date: 

School Session: 

Number of Migrant 
Students Enrolled: 



Washington County lED 

Washington 

$79,477 

June 9, 1972 

August 4, 1972 

Summer 

427 



Introduction: 

Norlh Plains 70 and Hillsboro Elementary 7 were Ihe 
districls parlicpaling in ihe program. The lotal number of 
public school migrant students enrolled (427) were divided 
into grades K through 6 as shown in Table I. There were no 
nonpublic school migrant children participating in the 
program. The personnel participating in the program were: 12 
teachers. 19 aides, and 19 volunteers. Table II presents the 
number of certified personnel employed (FTE). 



TABLE! 
Migrant Students Enrolled 



Gradt 


Encolltd 


ADM 


Preschool 


111 


64.1 


First 


64 


37.0 


Second 


65* 


40.4 


Third 


49 


3^7 


Fourth 


67 


28.0 


Fifth 


30 


10.0 


Sixth 


41 


15.0 


Seventh 






Eighth 






Ninth 






Tenth 






Eleventh 






Twelfth 






TOTAL 


427 


227.20 



TABLE II 
Certifled Personnel Employed 

Numbf of Cf ttficat^d Pf sonnti Emptoy^d tFTE) 



A. Bilingual 

1. Target group 2 

2. Other 8 

B. English-speaking 

1. Target group 0 

2. Other 2 

TOTAL 12 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of the program are .shown in Table III. 



TABLE ill 
Supplementary Statistical Data 



A. Totci bus mtlcs 


19,764 


B. Health examinations 


244 


C. Health referrals 


104 


D. Oental examinations 


278 


E. Dental referrals 


179 


F. Breakfasts 


7.744 


G. Morning snacks 


8,757 


H, Hot lunches 


8.757 


1. Afternoon snacks 


8.757 


J. No. of teachers 


12 


K. No.of aidts 




1. Target group 


15 


2. Other 


4 


3. How many are bilingual 


16 


L. No. of voluntttrs 




1 . Target group 


2 


2. Other 


*17 



Cbiectives and Evaluation Plan: 



Preschool 

1. To improve the academic readiness ability of preschool 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number of new skills acquired. 
Improvement was to be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

2. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard l-nglish of preschool children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
the number of new skills acquired. 
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' l*» improve the .KadeiniL rLMilincss jbrliiy o\ cIcrneiiuiA 
children. 

1 • vValiiaie lliis ub|ecii\e ilie PresLluMil ALjJeiniL ( lieLkliM 
uas i»» he jihninislercil iimi.ill\ u- ihe cliiUheii when ihe> 
cnicrcJ ihe |).ogrjin ,uul Mihsei|ueiU lo ihis enniinu;il data was 
Uy be collected as lo ihe nuinhei o! :rew skilLs acquired. 

Iinpuivciiiciit W.IS to be noted as to the nuinher of new skilU 
aeqiiireiL 

4. lo nnprove the receptive aiul expressive syntaet eal 
L'iiiuii.it:e abilities in standard I'.nglish ol' elementary ehildreii. 

lo evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Seieening lest was ti) be adnniiistered initially to the children 
when iliey eiiteied the program and siibseqiieni: to this 
eoiitmual data was lo be collected as to the number of new 
lanyunge skills acquired. Impiovenient was to be noted as to 
the uumber of new language skills acquired. 

Ihese two objectives \<'ere only to . ^p?y lo those 
elementary students wluun m the teacher's judgment were so 
delieieiu in acadcunc leadmess lu language developuieiit that 
tliey could not benefii I'lom a runnah/ed reading program. 
Objechve 5 below was to apply to those students involved in a 
i'oimah/ed )e;>ding program. 

5. io ini|)rove the leadmess ability of elementary chiklreii. 
lo evaluate tins objective an mtmiiKil reading inventory 

w:is to be administered to the chihlren on a pre* posttest basis. 
If att Infoimal reading inventory was not used another 
a|)piopriate leading test was to be used. Improvement w.ss to 
be noted as to ihe dilTcrence hi the child s' pie* posttest scores 
as lejmiied in grade equivalent scores. 

Mothodology: 

III the \Va>limgtou County area there were two districts 
paitieipating in the summer program. North Plains and 
lliDsboro. In each of ihese districts, one .school was Used. 

In llillsboio. the snnmier classes were conducted in ihe 
Peter Hosciuv l:lemciitaiy School and ihere were four teachers 
m Ihe piogiam. One teacher each worked with the five year 
old group, the .six year old gioup. the seven year old group and 
ilie eight to twelve year old group. All four teachers 
emphasi/ed the leaching of academic skills needed by the 
childieii to niaximi/e their success during the regular school 
year. Teachers woiking with younger students stressed 
academic readiness activities and both teachers used the 
IVcscliocd Academic Checklist and the Northwestern .Syntax 
Screeinng Test for progiam assessment. The teachers of the 
older groups administt^red more forniali/ed reading tests to 
determine the type of programming the childien should have. 

In addition to the academic programs, the teachers 
conducted piogiaiiis in music, art and physici'l eihieation. The 
uiildren also went on numerous Held trips and they were 
involved in other t\ pes of activities designed to biouden their 
experiential baekgiouiuls. 

At North Plains HIeiiieniarv School, tlieie were five 
diffeient classes foi the vjiiousage level children served. There 
was a class foi live vcai olds, one for five .tiid six >ear olds, 
one foi six year olds, one loi seven year olds, aiul one foi 



children m grades three thiough nine. |*..tcii of these claHNe«> was 
directed by j teaLher who also had an aide ,ind an NNC 
studeni assisting liei. All groups were adimnisteied the 
Pie«»clu)o| AcjilemiL Checkhsi for evaluative purj)oses and 
program activities were designeil to meet the deficiencies 
identified on tins Checklist. The Northwestern Sviitax 
.Sereeniiig Test was also adinmistered to some of the classes toi 
evaluative |)ur|)oses. The older children had assessment in 
reading. 

The instructioiia] program centered around the childreirs 
identified deficiencies in academic areas. As many 
individualized |)rogniins as jmssible were coiiducfed with the 
children [)y the teacher or hei aide. Tlie majority of the 
teachers iiuhVated that ui the academic aiea they worked with 
the children in both Knglishaiid .Spanish and direct instruction 
w;is |)rovided in fhese language aieas. In addition to the 
academic programs, the teachers re|)orted conducting iiiiisic. 
art and P.H. activities. They rept)rled tlnit art luograiiis vveie 
used to reinforce the academic j);ograni. In addition, the 
children went on Held trips and these were |)lanned hi 
conjunction with their academic prognnn. the teachers 
reported using the language experience apjuoacli ui reading 
and the ideas and content for the stories were gqhcred on the 
field trips. Nhiiiy activities were conducted to broaden the 
child's experiential h.ickgronnd. and all of these were geared 
towards inij)rovhig the child's ability to succeed hi the rcgulai 
classroom piogram. 

Results: 

Tables IV and V present the results of the Preschool 
Academic Cliecklist for the five and six year old grouj)s in 
llillsboro. hi comparhig the number of children who could 
complete each task at die stait of the summer with those who 
could at the end of the program, it can be seen that not much 
growth wa.*? shown by either group of cbildrea on the skdis 
assessed. In most all areas the number of children who could 
c*oniplete a task when they entered tjic program was the same 
as the number of children vvho could stiecessftilly coiii|)lete the 
task when they left the progiani. Some growth was shown by 
the six year old group in their ability to recogni/e words, but 
this was a niinimal change. 

■fables VI through IX .present the results of the 
Northwestern Syntax Screening lest for the children in the 
program. Table VIII presents the lesults of the five year old 
group on the Northwestern Syntax Seieenmg Test as given in 
Spanish. Overall results indicated that the iiiajorny of children 
did not make growth ni language dnttiig the siiiiiiiier program 
as assessed by this test. It can be noted that the number of 
children vvho could siiccessfiilly complete the language skills 
assessed at the beginning of the program was virtually the 
s:iuie. 111 nio.st all tasks, as the number of children who could 
complete the tasks when ilie program terminated. llovvever,iit 
some areas growth was shown. Table VI indicates that four 
children showed progress iii their abilitv to recogm/e plurals 
receptivel) in English, and e.\pressivel>, eleven children 
showed progress. Five cliildien showed prugie.ss in ieceptivel> 
identifying the pre|H)sitioii 'Mn/' 
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TABLE IV 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 

Washington County Preschool CA 5 - Hillsboro 



TABLE V 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summar>* Sheet 

Washington County Preschool CA 6 - Hillsboro 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


17 


17 


Aritnnieuc 






Counting 1 —5 


13 


14 


Counting l—IO 


11 


14 


Counting 1~20 


2 


3 


Counting Objects 1<~10 


12 


14 


Ndrning Nurner3ts 1 — 10 


1 


6 


Mdtchjng nurnerdlsto Objects i ■ 5 


7 


9 








Rectdngle 


1 


3 


Circle 


9 


10 


SQuare 


5 


6 




4 


8 


ricvwyi II & Illy 




Big 


1 4 


14 


Little 


1 7 


1 7 


Knowledge of Time! 






Get up 


4 


7 


Edt lunch 


0 


1 




6 


9 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


8 


1 0 


Laft 


8 


10 


^ f^wwyi iifcii iy ^liiV7idl^V7 OclinfcCn 






Words and Pictures 


10 


10 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 


6 


6 


Letters 


12 


12 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


1 


7 


i 


1 


0 


n 


1 


0 


P 


1 


2 


t 


1 


0 


m 


1 


2 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


0 


0 


m 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


n 


0 


0 


P 


0 


0 


d 


0 


0 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


0 


dog 


0 


0 


red 


0 


0 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


0 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


1 


3 


Writing Numbers 


3 


5 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


10 


11 


blue 


13 


14 


green 


9 


10 


orange 


11 


12 


yellow 


11 


12 




11 


13 


black 


15 


15 


brown 


11 


11 


Identify by Naming: 




orange 


11 


12 


black 


9 


11 


red 


11 


12 


green 


11 


12 


yellow 


11 


13 


blue 


9 


9 


bro.vn 


13 


14 


white 


8 


9 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 ' 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


15 


15 


Nickel 


13 


13 


Oimo 


15 


15 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


5 


5 


Dime/two nickels 


0 


0 



Task 


Ke 


Post 


Knows his name 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 


15 


1G 


Counting 1 — 10 


13 


13 


Counting 1«~20 


8 


10 


Counting Objects 1—10 


7 


8 


Naming Numerals 1—10 


0 


3 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 


10 


12 


Recognizing Shapes: 


Rectangle 


4 


4 


Circle 


14 


' 16 


Square 


11 


13 


Triangle 


11 


14 


Recognizing Size: 


Big 


15 


16 


Little 


. 14 


16 


Knowledge of Time: 




Get up 


8 


8 


Eat lunch 


2 


2 


Go to bed 


11 


12 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left: 






Right 


10 


12 


Left 


10 


12 


Recog'hizing Difference Between 


Words and Pictures 


1 1 


12 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 


Shapes 


14 


15 


Letters 


14 


16 


Recognizing Letters: 


a 


4, 


c 


i 


<, 


•> 


n 


3 




p 


•> 


A 
•* 


t 


•> 




m 


2 


A 
«* 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


2 


2 


m 


2 


2 


t 


2 


2 


n 


£. 


•> 


p 


2 


•y 

4, 


d 




1 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


1 


dog 


0 


2 


red 


4 


9 


chair 


0 


0 


lioor 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


2 


gir! 


0 


2 


Writing 






Writing My Name 




14 


Writing Numbers 


4 


0 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


15 


16 


blue 


11 


14 


green 


11 


14 


orange 


13 


13 


yellow 


14 


16 


white 


13 


13 


black 


13 


14 


brown 


14 


14 


Identify by Naming: 




orange 


11 


12 


black 


12 


13 


red 


13 


14 


green 


11 


12 


yetlow 


13 


14 


blue 


12 


13 


brown 


12 


13 


white 


13 


14 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


3 


3 


Clock 2 ^ 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


14 


15 


Nickel 


11 


13 


Dime 


11 


13 


Knowledge of Money 


Five pe.. ties/one ntckei 


2 


2 


Dime/two nickels 


2 


2 
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TABLE VI 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Wasliiiigtou County Prcscliool 
Hillshoro _ 

RECEPTIVE TASK 

Pre Post 



rs!oun$ 

Plurals 8 12 

fos-J^rssivc 5 6 

Prcscni tense 12 12 

Pas: lonso 2 2 

FulMro t<;nso 8 8 
3fii person 
Preposiiions 

•n 6 11 

on 12 12 

anticr 1111 

behind 10 10 
Pronouns 

»Wi - 12 12 

she 12 12 

her 10 It 

their 10 12 

himself 10 10 

Not Statement _ S" 12 12 

Reversal of Subiect/Cbject A 4 

Tliisnncf That Concept 5 5 
Question Words 

who 3 3 

\vti3t 5 5 

whore 7 7 
Under st;in(|if 19 sentences 

st;itertients 12 12 

<tuestion£ 1 1 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Pre post 



Nouns 

Plurals I 12 

' Possessive 2 8 
Verbs 

Present tense II 1 1 

P.ist tense ' 1 I 

Futiiro tense • 9 12 

3fcl person _ _ ^ 
Prepositions 

III 12 12 

on ' 8 8 

under 7 7 

htihirul 6 Q 
Pronour^s 

he 8 3 

his 3 3 

she 8 8 

iheir 7 7 

himself 0 0 

Not Statement II n 

nevers.il oi Subtect/Ohject 1 1 

Thisiirul Tb.it Concept 8 8 
Question Words 

who 1 I 

what 9 9 

where 9 9 
Understandiii!) sentences 

«i.iteiMents G 6 

questions * 1 ! 



Ill ilic Inc \ci\T nUi gtoup. as sluuvn on Table VII. the 
iiuinhcr oi cliikircn who could ciMnpLMc the i.i>kN .U the 
bediiiihit; o( the proizrani was ainio^i liie ^anie aN the lumiher 
of ehiklren who eouM complete the tasks at the eiiJ of the 
proi!raiii. thus iiulicatiiig little growth in biiuuage. This also 
can he iiotcil i!i Table V|II for the chiklrcn who were assessed 
in SpanNi. Table IX shows the results for the mx year oh\ 
^roup am! it can be noted that some of these children did 
inake progress m language. Growtli was noted in the receptive 
areas in identifying the present and past tense in ve rbs. 
Progress was also shown by ihe group in their ahilitx to 
ilifferesniate the "this" and "'that * concept. On the expressive 
tasks progress was shown in the children's ability to identify 
the past tense verbs and the preposition ' behind*' and the 
''this'" nnd ' that'" concept. 

The teacher of Ihc eight to twelve year old group at Peter 
Bo scow assessed the children on their phonics ability and ilie 
results of this assessment hidicated that virtually the same 
number of children who could complete the tasks when they 
entered the program could complete the tasks when they left 
the program thus indicating that little or no growth was shown 
by the majority of children. Some growth was noted hi their 
ability to recognize consonant diagraphs and short vowel 
sounds. 

Tables X through XIII present the results of the Preschool 
.Academic Checklist for the children hi the North Plahis 
program. .*\s can be seen the majority of cliildren did not show 
progress in the areas assessed, but. for some groups progress 
was noted. Tlie five year old group, as shown on Table X. 
made some growth hi their arithmetic abilities, especially in 
counting objects, niatchhig numerals to ()bjects and ideiitityhig 
sha|)es. They also showed iniproveiiiciit in their knowledge of 
time. The five to .si.x year old group, as shown hi Table Xi. 
made virtually no growUi on the Preschool Checklisi while tlic 
six year old group. Table XIL showed some progress in the 
arithmetic area and in their ability to recognize letters of ilie 
alpliabet. The data presented for the seven year old group on 
Table Xlll^ indicates that all children in the program were able 
to complete all tasks at the end of the sununer program. These 
results are highly suspect as a number of the children assessed 
were only hi the program for one day. This would indicate 
that all ot these children could complete all of the tasks 
without instruction on tiie one day they were in the program 
and Ibis WHUild be highly unlikely. It also indicates that they 
were given both the pre- and pusttest on the s;mie day. 

Tables XIV through XVI present the results of the 
Nortliweslerii Syntax Screenhig Test for the children in the 
North Plains program. Tiie children ih the five year old group, 
whose /esults are shown on Table XIV niade little progress in 
language as asses.sed by this test. .Some growth was noted in 
the receptive area where three children learned the "tins" and 
"that * concept and four children learned the use of the 
question statement using **wlial." In the expressive area the 
majority of the children did not show progress as virtually the 
s;nne number who successfully completed the tasks on the 
pretest could ci)mp!ete them on (he posttcst. The six year old 
group showed wry little progress in their language abilities. 
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TABLE VII 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County Preschool CA 5 
Hillsboro 

RECEPTIVE TASK 



TABLE VIII 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County Preschool CA 5 
HUIsboro 

SPANISH 





Pre 


Post 


Nouns 






Plurals 


4 


4 


Possessive 


1 


1 


Verbs 




Present tense 


4 


4 


Past tense 


V- 3 


3 


Future tense 


3 


3 


3rd person 






Prepositions 






in 


1 


3 


On 


4 


4 


under 


3 


4 


behind 


3 


4 


PrOnOuns 






he 


3 


4 


she 


3 


4 


her 


2 


2 


their 


2 


2 


himself ' <r*^^ 


2 


3 


Not Statement 


4 


4 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


1 


1 


This and That Concept 


^ ^ 3 


3 


Questiorr- Words 






who 


2 


3 


what 


1 


3 


where 


2 


3 


Understanding sentences 






statements 






questions 


1 


2 



RECEPTIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Piurats 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
PrOnOuns 

he 

she 

her 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
statements 
questions 



Pre 



8 

10 
7 
5 



7 
10 
7 
8 

9 
9 
8 
7 
9 
11 
2 
3 

3 
4 

5 



Post 



10 
7 



8 
10 
10 
11 

9 
9 
8 
7 
9 
11 
2 
3 

3 
4 

5 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Pre Post 



Pre 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

On 

under 

behind 
PrOnOuns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject /Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
staternents 
questions 



Post 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
statemenf^ 
questions 



11 

'4 

9 
6 
6 



10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
9 

12 
7 

10 

10 
8 
8 

8 
7 
5 



11 
4 

9 
6 
6 



12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
9 

12 
7 

10 

10 
8 
8 

8 
7 
5 



c 
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TABLE IX 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County Preschool CA 6 
Hillsboro 

RECEPTIVE TASK 





Pre 


Post 


Nouns 






Plurals 


9 


13 


Possessive 


8 


8 


Verbs 






Present tense 


1 1 


14 


Past tense • 


4 


10 


Future tense 


6 


6 


3rd person 






Prepositions 






in 


8 


'13 


on 


13 


14 


under 


14 


14 


behind 


13 


14 


Pronouns 






he 


13 


14 


she 


14 


14 


her 


6 


6 


their 


7 


7 


himself 


11 


11 


Not Statement 


14 


14 


Reversal of Subject/Object 


7 


7 


This and That Concept 


2 


13 


Question Words 






who 


2 


3 


what 


4 


4 


where 


6 


6 


Understanding sentences 






statements 


13 


13 


questions 


1 


' 1 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Pfjst tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This a d That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

- where - 
Understanding sentences 
statements 
questions 



Pre 



Post 



10 


12 


7 


7 


11 


12 


5 


10 


8 


8 


12 


12 


12 


12 


1 1 


12 


8 


11 


12 


12 


7 


7 


11 


12 


7 


7 


g 


9 


12 


12 


1 


1 


9 


11 


4 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 - 


10 


10 


1 


1 



TABLE X 
Preschool Academic Checklist 
Summary Sheet 
Washington County Preschool CA 5 >~ North Plains 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 



Recognizing Coin Money 
Penny 
Nickel ^ 
Dime 

Knowledge of Money 

Five pennies/one nickel 
Oirne/two nickels 



Task 


Pre 


Post 


Knows his name 


18 


18 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1 -5 


13 


17 


Counting 1 — 10 


13 


17 


Counting 1 --20 


5 


8 


Counting Objects 1 ~10 


1 


17 


Naming Numerals 1»~10 


3 


1 1 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1^5 


7 


15 


Recognizing Shapes' 






Rectangle 


2 


13 , 


Circle ^ 


15 


17 


Square 


9 


16 


Triangle 


6 


15 


Recognizing Size: 






Big 


18 


19 


Little 


17 


19 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


,6 


15 


Eat lunch 


4 


16 


Go to bed 


10 


18 



Right 


11 


16 


Left 


1 1 


1 6 


Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


14 


18 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 




Shapes 


17 


18 


Letters 


18 


18 


Recognizing Letters: 






a 


1 


1 




2 


2 


n 


1 


1 


P 


1 


1 


t 


1 


1 ^ 


m 


1 


1 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


1 


1 


m 


1 


1 


t 


1 


1 


n 


1 


1 


P 


1 


1 


d 


1^ 


1 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


0 


0 


dog 


0 


0 


red 


1 


1 


chair 


0 


0 


door 


0 


0 


boy 


0 


0 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


5 


12 


Writing Numbers 


0 


0 


Colors 






Identify by Poihting: 






red 


16 


17 


blue 


12 


16 


green 


14 


17 


orange 


15 


17 


yellow 


12 


15 


white 


14 


16 


black 


14 


15 


brown 


12 


15 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


15 


16 


black 


16 


17 


red 


14 


17 


green 


12 


16 


yellow 


11 


14 


blue 


13 


14 


brown 


11 


15 


white 


13 


16 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:pOor 1 1:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0 



16 
14 
14 

7 
6 



18 
15 
15 

8 
8 



(3 
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TABLE XI 




TABLE XII 


Preschool Academic Checklist 




Preschool Academic Checklist 


Summary Sheet 




Summary Sheet 


Washington County Preschool CA 5-6 - 


North Plains 


Washington County Summer Program CA 6-North Plains 


Task 


Pre Post 


Task Pre Post 


Knows his name 


16 16 


Knows his name ig 17 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1*-5 
Counting 1—10 
Counting 1—20 
Counting Objects 1 — 10 
Naming Numerals 1—10 
Matching Numerals to Objects 1—5 
Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
^ Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words und Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 



Recognizing Sounds: 
s 

m 
t 

n 

P 
d 

Recognizing Words: 
cat 
dog 
red 
chair 
door 
boy 
girl 



16 
16 
15 
14 

7 
9 



16 
16 
15 
14 
8 
11 



t 


1 1 


11 


15 


1 1 


17 


5 


12 


17 


17 


17 


17 


9 


14 


8 


13 


11 


12 


9 


13 


9 


13 


14 


14 


12 


12 


17 


17 


5 


15 


4 


7 


4 


4 


5 


6 


4 


5 


4 


9 


7 


7 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


9 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 



ERIC 



Writing 






Writing My Name 


9 


13 


Writing Numbers 


9 


9 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


15 


15 


blue 


14 


15 


green 


15 


15 


orange 


16 


16 


yellow 


15 


15 


white 


15 


15 


black 


14 


14 


brown 


13 


13 


Identify by Naming: 


orange 


15 


16 


black 


15 


15 


red 


16 


16 


green 


16 


16 


yellow 


17 


17 


blue 


14 


15 


brown 


15 


15 


white 


15 


15 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 - 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


16 


16 


Nickel 


12 


12* 


Dime 


13 


13 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


8 


8 


Dime/two nickels 


5 


5 



Arithmetic 

Counting 1>-5 
Counting 1^10 
Counting 1-20 
Counting Objects 1 — 10 
Naming Numerals 1—10 
Matching Numerals to Objects 1« 
Recognizing Shapes: 

Rectangle 

Circle 

Square 

Triangle 
Recognizing Size: 

Big 

Little 
Knowledge of Time: 

Get up 

Eat lunch 

Go to bed 



Reading 

Recognizing Right and Left: 
Right 
Left 

Recognizing Difference Between 

Words and Pictures 
Recognizing the Same and Difference 

Shapes 

Letters 
Recognizing Letters: 



Recognizing Sounds: 



14 
15 

5 
14 

9 
12 

3 
13 
15 
11 

16 
17 

7 
9 
10 



15 
15 

16 

16 
14 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
6 



17 
16 
8 
14 
11 
12 

16 
13 

17 
17 

10 
10 
11 



15 
15 

16 

16 
14 

14 
13 
12 
12 
12 
11 



s 


9 


11 


m 


5 


9 


t 


6 


10 


n 


G 


10 


P 


7 


9 


d 


5 


8 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


6 


7 


dog 


7 


7 


red 


4 


4 


chair 


5 


5 


door 


5 


5 


boy 


. 4 


5 


girl 


4 


5 


Writing 






Writing My Name 


12 


15 


Writing Numbers 


10 


14 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


15 


15 


blue 


15 


15 


green 


14 


14 


orange . 


14 


15 


yellow 


14 


14 


white 


14 


14 


black 


14 


14 


brown 


14 


14 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


14 


15 


black 


15 


15 


red 


14 


14 


green 


15 


15 


yellow 


14 


14 


blue 


14 


14 


brown 


14 


16 


white 


15 


16 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 -9:00 or 11:45 


1 


1 


Clock 2 —4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


15 


16 


Nickel 


16 


16 


Dime 


14 


15 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pei.nies/one nickel 


8 


11 


Dime/two nickels 


8 


10 
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TABLE XIII 
Prescliool Academic Cliecklist 
Summary Sheet 
Washington County Summer Program CA 7->North IMains 



Task 



Pre 



Post 



Knows his name 


19 


49 


Ariihmctic 






Counting 1 -5 


19 


49 


Counling 1 -<-lO 


9 


49 


Counting 1 —20 


9 


49 


Counting Obiects 1 -10 


9 


49 


Naming Numerals 1 -10 


3 


49 


Matching Numerals to Objects 1^5 


8 


49 


Recognizing Shapes;; 






Rectangle 


2 


49 


Circle 


3 


49 


Square 


2 


49 


Triangle 


4 


49 


Recognizing Size; 






B.g 


10 


49 


Little 


9 


49 


Knowledge of Time; 






Get up 


0 


49 


Eat iunch 


3 


49 


Go to bed 


6 


49 


Reading 






Recognizing Right and Left' 






Right 


10 


49- 


Left 


10 


49 


. Recognizing Difference Between 






Words and Pictures 


7 


49 


Recognizing the Same and Difference 






Shapes 




49 


Letters 


2 


49 


Recognizing Letters: 






a ' - - 


6 


49 


i 


4 


49 


n 


5 


49 


P 


3 


49 


t 


2 


49 


m 


6 


49 


Recognizing Sounds: 






s 


• 7 


49 


m 


• 3 


49 


t 


3 


49 


n 


1 


49 


P ' 


0 


49 


d 


4 


49 


Recognizing Words: 






cat 


5 


49 


s dog 


2 


49 


red 


2 


49 


chair 


0 


49 


door 


0 




boy 


0 


49 


girl 


1 


49 


Writing 






WritinQ f\A w Nlntno 
»»i I (iii}^ ivi y 


u 


*»y 


\A/r!tinn NlnnnHnrc 
v*i • iiiij^ i^iuiiiuurs 


0 


49 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


17 


49 


blue 


17 


49 


green 


17 


49 


orange 


17 


49 


. yellow 


- 17 


49 


white 


17 


49 


black 


17 


49 


brown 


17 


49 


Identify by Naming: 






orange 


6 


49 


black 


^ 6 


49 


red 


6 


49 


green 


6 


49 


yellow 


6 


49 


blue 


G 


49 


brown 


6 V 


49 


white 






Telling Time 






Clock 1 >-'9:00 or 11:45 


1 


49 


Clock 2 - 4:30 


1 


26 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


5 


49 


Nickel 


6 


49 


Dime 


6 


49 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


4 


49 


Dime/two nickels 


5 


49 



TABLE XIV 
NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County Preschool CA 5 
North Plains 

RECEin^lVE TASK ' 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

she 

her 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 

Understanding sentences 
statements 
questions 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Nouns 

Plurals 

Possessive 
Verbs 

Present tense 

Past tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositions 

in 

on 

under 

behind 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reversal of Subject/Object 
This and That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

what 

where 
Understanding sentences 

statements 

questions 



Pre 



8 
7 

15 

g 

6 



15 
14 
15 
14 

15 
13 
14 
11 
10 
15 
11 
7 

11 
4 
10 

11 
11 



Pre 



Post 



8 
7 

15 

g 

6 



15 
14 
15 
14 

15 
13 
15 
11 
TO 
15 
11 
10 

12 
8 
11 

11 
11 



Post 



13 


13 


6 


6 


13 


13 


12 


12 


11 


11 


14 


14 


12 


12 


11 


12 


12 


13 


14 


14 


13 


13 


12 


12 


10 


10 


11 


11 


13 


13 


12 


12 


8 


9 


14 


15 


11 


13 


11 


12 


9 


9 


9 


10 
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TABLE XV 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County Summer Program CA 6 
North Plains 

RECEPTIVE TASK 



Pr« Post 



Nount 










Pluralt 






16 


16 


POtMf»lV« 






IS 


IS 


V«rbs 








Prtttnt fnm 






IS 


15 


Past t«nM 






IS 


15 


Future t«nM 






13 


13 


- 3rd p«r«on 










Prapotitiont 










in 






IS 


15 


on 






17 


17 


und«r 






IS 


IS 


behind 






12 


12 


Pronouns 






h» 






IS 
IS 


IS 
IS 


h«r 






15 


IS 


ttMir 






13 


14 


himwif 






13 


14 


Not Stat«m«nt 






IS 


16 


RtvorMi of Subjtct/Objtct 






15 


IS 


Thit and That Concept 






13 


14 


QuMtion Wordt 










who 






13 


13 


what 






8 


9 


whara 






9 


10 


Undarttanding Mntancat 










ttatamantt 






16 


16 


quattiont 






13 


13 



EXntESSIVE TASK 



ERIC 





Prt 


Pott 


Nount 






Plurals 


16 


16 


Potmtiva 


10 


12 


Vtrbi 




^Pratant tania 


16 


16 


Pott tania 


14 


IS 


Putura tania 


13 


15 


3rd parson 






Prapotitiont 






in 


15 


15 


on 


14 


14 


undar 


16 


16 


bohind 


14 


14 


Pronount 




ha 


10 


11 


hit 


12 


14 


•ha 


11 


12 


ttiair 


11 


13 


himtalf 


14 


14 


Not Statamant 


11 


11 


Ravartal of Subjact/Objact 


14 


14 


Thit and That Concapt 


11 


12 


Quastion Wordt 




who 


11 


11 


¥vhat 


10 


11 


whara 


12 


13 


Understanding santancat 






ttatamantt 


14 


14 


quattiont 


13 


13 



TABLE XVI 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 

Washington County SumnKr Program CA 7 
North Plains 

RECEPTIVE TASK 



Pr« Post 



Nount 



Pluralt 


16^ 


37 


Pottattiva 


5 


•37 


Varbt 






Pratant tanta 


35 


37 


Patt tanta 


4 


37 


Putura tanta 


4 


37 


3rd parton 




Prapotitiont 






in ' 


34 


37 


on 


34 


37 


undar 


28 


37 


bahind 


28 


37 


Pronount 






h« 


16 


37 


tha 


8 


37 




. 33 


37 


thair 


9 


37 


himtalf 


5 


37 


Not Statamant 


4 


37 


Ravartat of Subjact/Objact 


5 


37 


Thit and That Concapt 


21 


37 


Quattlon Wordt 






who 


21 


37 


what 


21 


37 


whara 


21 


37 


Undarttanding tantancat 




ttatamantt 


10 


37 


quattiont 


10 


37 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Pro Post 



Nount 



Pluralt 




2 


37 


PottattiM 




2 


14 


Varbt 






Pratant tanta 




2 


14 


Patt tanta 




2 


14 


Putura tanta 




2 


14 


3rd P«rton 








Prapotitiont 








in 




33 


37 


on 




33 


37 


undar 




27 


37 


bahind 




26 


37 


Pronount 








ha 




4 


37 


hit 




10 


37 


tha 




4 - 


37 


thair 




4 - 


16 


himtalf 




4 


16 


Not Statamant 




7 


37 


Ravarsal of Subjact/Objact 




4 


16 


Thit and That Concapt 




17 


38 


Ouattion Wordt 








who 


f 


^5 


38 


what 




24 


24 


whara 




12 


38 


Undarttanding tantancat 




ttatamantt 




9 


37 


quattiont 




8 


37 
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lable XVI presents the results for the seven year old group 
and it ean be noted thai the result,^ indicated that each child 
was able to complete almost all of the language ^jkillson which 
tliey were assessed at the end of the program. These results- are 
of concern since many of the children were only in (he 
program one or two days. Thi^ would indicate they leatned all 
of the concepts on this test in that period of time and they 
\i^cre given a pre- and posltest in this space of time. 

The teacher who worked with the older group also tested 
the children on a pre- posttest basis with the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. These results .suggested that all children 
showed growth in reading. However, this was the same teacher 
wliose Preschool Checklist and iaiiguage scores indicated that 
virtually all children a^sessed^ acquired all skills and thus her 
reading scores must also be- questioned. 

Third Pmrtf Evaluator's ConmMnts: 

Results of the Washington County Program indicate that 
the area was able to c^ondiict a summer program for its migrant 
students and provide them with an educational setting. The 
program conducted a number of activitiei, which were 
undoubtedly enriching to the students. 



The teacher who worked with the older group ol clnldren 
at the North Plains Elementary .School obviously diii not . 
correctly lecord the results for the children in her program. As 
indicated, children who were in her class for a short period of 
one 'day progressed in all the readiness skills assessed on the 
checklist. This was also the case in language. These results are 
highly questionable since it would be impossible for the 
teacher to pre- and posttest the clwld in all the skills in one 
day. If this teacher works in future summer programs, she 
should be encouraged to provide evaluative data as accurately 
as possible. 

Results on the Preschool Academic Checklist and the 
Northwestern .Syntax Screening Test indicated that the 
majority of chifdre.* did not make progress in readiness skills 
and language. In most all cases the number of children who 
could successfully complete the tasks when they entered the 
program were the same as the number of children wIk) could 
complete the tasks when they left the program. These results 
suggest that many of the children knew most of the readiness 
skills when they entered and this would indicate that they 
should be provided instruction in more sophisticated reading 
and arithmetic areas. This would also require the use of a 
different type of evaluative device. 
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YAMHILL COINTY 



Ar«Name: 

County: 

Funding Allocatid: 

Projtct Beginning Dat«: 

Projtct Ending Datt: 

School Stsiion: 

Number of Migrant 
Students EnrolM: 



Dayton Summer Migrant School 

Yamhill 

$41992 

June 12, 1972 

August 4^1972 

Summer 

135 



InlroflMCtioii: 

Dayton School District 8 was the district participating in 
the program. The total number of public school m^rant 
students enrolled (135) were divided into grades 
Preschool-8th as shown in Table I. There were no nonpublic 
school^ migrant children participating in the program. The 
personnel participating in the program were: 8 teachers, 12 
aides and 3 volunteers. TaWe II presents the number of 
certified personnel employed (FTE), 

TABLE I 
M^nmt StudetiU Enrolled 







iiwoligd 


ADM 


Prttchool 


AQt4ft& 


40 


17 


First 


Agte 


20 


10 


Stcond 


Agt7 


IS 


6 


Third 


Age 8 


'14 


6 


Fourth 


Age 9 


15 


8 


Fifth 


Ag«10 


14 


4 


Sixth 


Age 11 


7 


4 


Stvtnth 


Agt 12 


10 


3 


Eighth 


Age 13 


0 


- 0 


Ninth 








Ttnth 








Eltvtnth 








TvMtlfth 








TOTAL 




136 


58 



TABLE il 
Certified Pnsonnel Employed 



Numbar off CartiffkaiMl Partoimal Employid 


<FTEK 


A. Bilingual 




K Target group 


1 


2. Other 


0 


B. Ertglish-speaking 




1. Target group 


0 


2. Other 


7 


TOTAL 


• 



Supplementary statistical data gathered during the 
operation of this programiire shown in Table III. 



TABLE 111 
SupplemenUry SUtistical Data 



A. Total but miles 

B. Health examinations 

C. Health referrals 
Dental examirtatlons 

S, Dental referrals 

F, Breakfasts 

G. Morning snacks 

H. Hot lunches 

I, Afternoon snacks 
J, No.of teachers„ 
K. Mo* of oUee 

1. Target group 

2. Other 

3. How many are trilingual 
• ivo* Qf vonifiieen 

1. Target group 

2. Other 



5.S87 
296 
35 
145 
49 
2,541 
2.541 
2.541 
2«541 
8 

10 
2 
11 

2 
1 



Total 12 



Total 3 



Objictim and Evaiuation Plan: 



K To improve the academic readiness ability of preschool 
children. 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
was to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this, continual data 
was to be collected as to the number of new skiils acquired. 

2. To improve the. receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of preschool children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered initially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this, 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
the number of new language skills acquired. 
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Eiemefitary 

3. To improve the academic readiness ability of clemcnlary 
child rciK 

To evaluate this objective the Preschool Academic Checklist 
wus to be administered initially to the children when they 
entered the program and subsequent to this continual data was 
to be collected as to the number ot' new skills ;icquired. 
Improvement was to be noted as to the number of new skills 
acquired. 

4. To improve the receptive and expressive syntactical 
language abilities in standard English of elementary children. 

To evaluate this objective the Northwestern Syntax 
Screening Test was to be administered intitially to the children 
when they entered the program and subsequent to this 
continual data was to be collected as to the number of new 
language skills acquired. Improvement was to be noted as to 
the number of new language ^skills acquired. 

Tliese two objectives were only to apply to those 
elementary students whom in the teacher's judgment were so 
deficient in academic readiness and language development that 
they could not benefit from a formalized reading program. 
Objective 5 below was to apply to those students involved in a 
forma li/ed reading program* 

5. To improve the reading ability of elementary children. 
To evalaute this objective an informal reading inventory 

was to be administered to the children on a pre- posttest basis. 
If an informal reading inventory was not used another 
appropriate reading test was to be used. Improvement was to 
be noted as to the difference m the child's pre- posttest scores * 
as reported in grade equivalent scores. 



Mtthodology: 

In this area» an academic itistructional program was 
conducted during the morning and in tlie afternoon a more 
recreational type was planned* There were five separate 
classrooms in the summer program at Dayton Elementary 
SchooL One teacher worked with the four year old group, one 
worked with tlie five year old group and there was one teacher 
working with a group of five and six year old children* There 
was one teacher working with children seven 
and eiglit years of age and one working with f:hildren nine 
years of age and older. Each teacher had an aide and an NYC 
student on a half day basis. In addition a reading consultant 
worked with groups of approximately six children on thirty to 
forty minute periods per day* She served children from all 
classes. 

The prejschool program emphasized the academic areas of 
language development, counting* number recognition* color 
recognition and reading readiness through story telling and 
reading. In addition to these academic or pre*academic 
programs* activities were conducted in music* art and rhythms. 
A number of films were shown and a swimming program was 
conducted* 

The six year old group had an academic program covering 
math and language and they were grouped by abilities in these 
two areas. Other academic programs included listening 



TABLE IV 
Presdioot Academic Checklist 
Summary' Sheet 

Dayton Summer Preschool CA 4 



^ TMk 


Pre 




Knows hit name 


14 


17 


Arithmetic 






Counting 1—5 


15 


17 


Counting 1—10 


9 


14 


Counting 1 -20 


1 


i 


Counting Objects 1 -^lO 


9 


13 


N«mm9 Numerels 1-10 


0 


1 


Metching Numerels to Objects 1-*5 


2 


4 


Recotfniitnv Shepes: 






Rectangle 


2 


2 


Circle 


10 


17 : 


Square 






Triangle 


2 ^ 


8 


RecogmiingStie; 






8ig 


14 


16 


tittle 


14 


16 


Knowledge of Time: 






Get up 


3 


3 


Eet lunch 


0 


0 


Go to bed 


3 


3 



Readir>g 








Recogniifrtg Right end Left: 








Rfght 




3 


10 


teft 




3 


10 


Recogntiing Difference Setween 








Words and Pictures 




7 


7 


Recognizing the Same end Difference 








Shapes 




9 


9 


Letters 




11 


11 


Recognizing Letters; 








e 




0 


0 


t 




0 


0 


n 




0 


0 


P 




0 


0 


t 




0 


1 


m 




0 


1 


Recognizing Souf>ds: 








s 




0 


0 


m 




0 


0 


t 




0 


0 


n 




0 


0 


P 




0 


0 


d 




0 


0 


Recognizing Words: 








cet 




0 


0 


dog 




0 


0 


ted 




0 


0 


chair 




0 


0 


door 




0 


0- 


boy 




0 


0 



Writir>g 






Writing My Nanw 


1 


2 


Writing Numbers 


0 


0 


Colors 






Identify by Pointing: 






red 


11 


15 ' 


blue 


10 


16 


9fn ^ 


11 


16 ^ 


orenge 


14 


16 


yellow 


14 


16 


white 


8 


11 


bleck 


12 


15 


brown 


10 


13 


Identify by Naming: 






orenge 


12 


16 


black 


11 


14 


red 


8 


14 


green 


9 


16 


yellow 


12 


16 


blue 


8 


15 


. brown 


10 


12 


white 


6 


8 


Telling Time 






Clock 1 9:00 or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 4:30 


0 


0 


Recognizing Coin Money 






Penny 


0 


0 


Nickel 


0 


0 


Dime 


0 


0 


Knowledge of Money 






Five pennies/one nickel 


0 


0 


Dime/two nickels 


0 


0 
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activities through the use of Peabody Language Development 
Kits. Music, art and P.E. activities were also conducted. 

The older group of children had individualized 
programming in reading and math. This formed the mayor 
emphasis of the academic program. In addition, music, P.E. 
and art activities were conducted. These children also had a 
swimming program and time was provided for educational 
games. 

Children at all levels were given experiences In a wide 
variety of supplemenul areas. These included prc^ams about 
foods from other lands, and dances and singing games from 
other lands. In addition the children were instructed in both 
Spanish and English and they were encouraged to use the 
language m which they felt most comfortable. The older group 
of children also received a variety of programs other than 
those listed above. These included health and safety activities 
plus an outdoor camping program. These children went on a 
number of Held trips to help broaden their experiential 
backgrounds* 
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Tables IV, V and VI present the results from the Preschool 
Academic Checklist for the two preschool classes and the first 
grade class. As can be noted m the four year old preschool 
group, a number of children showed improvement in their 
counting ability, both in rote counting and countii^ objects 
from one to ten. Improvement was also noted in the four year 
old group in color kfentification. The majority of these 
children could not recognize letters of the alphabet, their 
sounds or words. Results indicate that very mininul growth 
was made in these areas. The four to six year old preschool 
group, whose results are .shown on Table V, showed growth in 
recognizing words and in recognizing coins in our money 
system. The majority of these children could already identify 
cotors when th^ entered the program. Their math skills were 
also quite good, especially in the areas of counting. The six 
year old group show^^^pr^ress in their ability to tell time, 
recognize coins and in knowledge of money. Some growth was 
shown in arithmetic and reading skills. 

Tables VII, VIII and IX present the results of the 
Northwestern Syntax Screening Test. On Table VII the results 
of the four year old group are shown and as can be noted these 
children were especially deficient in their expressive lai^uage 
skills when they entered the program and some growth was 
shown in this area. However, the skills in receptive lai«ui«e 
chai^ very little. Table VIII presents the results for the four 
to six year old group. This group of children showed growth m 
the receptive area and in areas of expressive hingauge. The 
most progress was shown in the children's ability to express 
the past tense in verbs, the "this** and "that" concept, and in 
their ability to use questk>n sentences. Table IX presents the 
results of the six year old group and as shown most of the 
children possessed the language skills asse^d when they 
entered the program and thus little progress was shown by this 
group. Some growth was shown in the use of questk>n 
sentences on the expr^^ygjection of the test. 



TABLE V 
Pkcscbooi Academic Checklist ' 
Summary Sheet 

Oiytoii Summer hesckool CA 4-6 

^ik ^ i 



16 



16. 



Aritlim«tic 

COttf>tifif 1— 5 
CouAtinff 1—10 
Cotmt(f>f 1—20 
CountNif ObiMtt 1 *<-lO 
N«mifit H^mmraH 1-10 
MMchifif HiHfmaH to'ObiMtt 1-S 

Squar* 

A«coanUif>f Slit: 

Wf 

Cittto 
XnowrMft of Tfm«: 

0«t up 

Go teM 



16 
16 
IS 
16 
13 
14 

11 
14 

IS 
13 

16 
16 

a 

o 

7 



16 
16 
16 
16 
14 
15 

12 
IS 
16 
15 

16 
16 

11 
10 
11 



Atcofnitint DH f«r«nc« Bt^n—n 
fitcoanitinf th«S4m««ftd Oifftr«n€« 

ll«cOinUinf L«tt«rt: 

I 

n 
P 
X 

m 
» 

m 

t 

n 

P 

d 

Rtcofnixint Words: 
c«t 
dot 
rod 
choir 
door 
boy 
firl 



12 
13 

15 

IS 
12 

a 

7 
-3 
4 
3 
5 

S 
4 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
0 
O 

o 
1 

t 



13 
13 

15 

ts 

13 
10 

a 

7 
6 

6 
7 

II 
5 

a 

3 
7 
2 

9 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 



Writirif 






Writinf My Noino 


9 


11 


WritiPff Numbort 


5 


7 


Colort 






IdontUy by Pointir^f: 






rtd 


IS 


15 


bluo 


16 


16 


^roon 


16 


16 


ororifo 


16 


16 


yollow 


16 


16 


MfhitO _ 


14 


16 


block 


15 


16 


brOMii 


15 


16 


fdontif y by Nomioi: 


orortgo 


16 


16 


block 


IS 


15 


rod 


IS 


15 


froon 


IS 


15 


yoltow 




16 


bluo 


15 


16 


brown 


16 


16 


Mhito 


15 


15 


ToNifif Timo 






Clock 1 -9:00or 11:45 


0 


0 


Clock 2 -4:30 


O 


0 


flocofnitinf Coin Monty 






Ptnny 


3 


13 


Nickti 


2 


12 


Oimo ^ 


3 


13 


KnowlodB* ^r Monty 




Fivt ptnnitt/ont nicktl 


2 


8 


Dimt/two nicktit 


1 


2 
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15 


15 


Atithm«tic 






Counting 1 


13 


14 




12 


14 


CcMjfit»n9 1 -30 


11 


12 


Cotmtinft Oli|«ct« 1—10 


13 


14 


Naming Numvralft 1-10 


11 


12 


M«icn«n9 NtmmaH to ObfCctt 1 


13 


13 








13 




14 


14 




13 


13 




11 


13 


Bccofrltinf SiM: 






15 


15 




14^ 


15 






C«t up 


6 


16 






IS 


Goto bed 


>^ 7 


16 








R«cofniimf Rtfht ««h) t«ft: 






Riflht 


10 


13 


L*ft 


10 


13 


RffCOffnUint DHfvr^rnc* Botvmn 


¥Hff^^ ami PicVur«ft 


14 


^4 


R«cofii»i*f>« the iAHt Oil f«f sfK* 


StWNM« 


15 


15 


Lmttmt 


14 


14 




• 


10 


19 
■ a 


• 


10 


12 


n 


• 


g 


P 




10 


t 

ni 




11 


n«cofnHinf Souncis; 






t 






m 


• 


■ V 


t 


/ 


11 


n 


w 


/ 


p 


/ 


V 


d 


|E 


• • 
■ ■ 


R«cofn»i)ff>9 Word«: 






cat 


9 


o 


dot 
fod 


JK 


5 




y 

w 




• 
■ 


2 


door 




4 ' 


boy 


5 


6 




5 


5 


Writint 






Writmf My N«m« 


14 


15 




10 


16 


Coloft 






IdantHy by Pointing: 






fmd ^ 


mm 


■ 9 


blu« 


• A 

19 


%M 
14 


fTMn 


15 


15 


OfAflft 


15 


15 


y«m>w 


15 


IS • 


vvbit* 


15 


15 


bteck 


15 


15 


brown 


15 


15 


Identify by Naming : 




orsnfo 


15 


15 




15 


15 


rod 


15 


15 


«roon 


IS 


16 


yoHow 


15 


IS 


b4o* 


15 


15 


brown 


15 


15 


wbito 


15 


15 


Tolling Timo 






Ctocit 1 -9:00or 11:45 


0 


10 


Clock 2 -4:30 


0 


5 


R«cogn*?*ng Coin Monoy 






Ponny 


0 


16 


Nkket 


0 


IS 


Dime 


0 


14 


Knowtodge of Monoy 




Flv« penni*s/on« nick*! 


0 


15 


Oime/two nickels 


0 


15 



TABLE Vil 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST* 
DiiylonPKsdio«lCA4 
RECEmVETASK 



Nount 
Pturalf 
Potmtivo 

Vorbt 

Prttont tonM 
PMt tontt 
Future lente 
3rd person 

Prepotitiont 

dn, 
under 
tMhind 
Pronount 
he 



their 

hfmtelf 
Not Stetemer^t 
Revertel of Subject/Obioct 
Thit end Thet C^iKept 
Ouettton Words 



whet 



Und^ttendMf tentencet 
ttetententt 
duoMior^ 



9 
S 

% 
6 
4 



9 
11 
12 
12 

9 

10 
10 
% 
11 
15 
4 
5 

3 
0 



12 

7 

13 
7 
-4 



EXPRESSIVE TASK 



Nount 

Pturelt 

PotMwive 
Verbe' 

Present tense 

Peit tense 

Future tense 

3rd person 
Prepositiofw 

in 

on 

under 

behind ^ 
Pronouns 

he 

his 

she 

their 

himself 
Not Statement 
Reverse! of f^ubiect/Obieet 
This end That Concept 
Question Words 

who 

whet 

where 

Undersunding sentences 
statements 

. questions 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 

11 

2 
0 



7 
5 
7 
6 

6 
0 
6 
4 
1 



128 
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TAIUVII 
NORIHWESIUIN SYNTAX SCREEMNC TEST 

OMytoii SwMMT PmckMl CA 4-« 

RECEmVETASK 



N«ynt 



4 

3 

9 

3 



7 
7 

9 

9 



TMs ThM C9nC4^ 



7 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


• 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


7 


9 


7 


9 


0 


9 


10 


10 


3 


0 


3 


9 


4 


7 


3 


7 


• 


9 


S 


10 


3 


0 



EXntESSIVETASK 













9 






9 












• 


tat t««IM 




1 






7 








fr«petitient 






In 
•n 

und«r 




9 

7 
• 






• 


Froneunt 
h« 




9 


Ilk 




0 
• 






• 






7 


Not StatMVMnt 




• 


ntvMiM tof SuM«ct/06i«^t 




2 


This aiNl Th«t Concept 




4 


Qimtioo Wofdf 






Mho 




5 


wh«t 




• 


Mh«ffO 




• 


Undsrstaodint tantMncM 






stotom«ni« 




0 


quMtiont 




2 



10 



7 
6 



tavfOttflW 
^0 povton 



TAtLEIX 

NORTHWESTERN SYNTAX SCREENING TEST 
Ptyt— S mmm a ftopom CA § 
RECEPTIVE TASK 

Si 



14 

12 

14 
12 
9 



9 

10 
10 

19 

10 
10 

11 
11 
14 
10 

12 
10 

7 
0 
11 

11 
10 



n mm m ot t y»i«ct/OOioct 
Thid and Thot Concopt 



14 

13 

14 

12 
10 



11 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

13 
13 
19 
10 

13 

12 

12 
7 
13 

12 
11 



EXntESSIVETASK 



ta 

Vorto» 



fwturotontt 
>d ptr i on 
fropotitiofit 

in 



frono«MW 
ho 
his 
tht 
thtir 



NotStotomcnt 
flovofsai qi Syh^t/Ob|oct 
This ond That Concopt 
Oowfion ^ds 



whofo 

IMdarttondint tontoncot 



quMtkms 



10 


13 


* *0 


7 


12 


14 


9 


11 


9 


11 


/ 12 


14 


11 


13 


12 


14 


12 


14 


12 


14 


10 


13 


11 


13 


10 


13 


• 


10 


12 


14 


S 


7 


11 


14 


7 


10 


7 


11 


11 


• 13 


7 


9 


6 


0 • 



Tlic reading program for the older cliildreu >^as cvuiuated 
tiirottgh iioiiiig the iiiiiiibcr of Dolch word:; timt tiie chtldreti 
learned. AIm^ the SclH)1asitc Word List was used with some 
chiidrciK The* results of thi.<; iDforniailon for both chsses of 
older children indicated tliat tlio^c cltildren who remained in 
the program) for iiiorc than a week made projiress in their 
ability to read sight words, Only tliosc children who were in 
the program for a very short period of time did not diow any 
growth in this urea. Children who were in the program for the 
longest period of lime learned up to thirty new words on the 
l>^lcli list and tlt'ty-sevcn words on the Scholastic Wwd List. 



Third Nrty EvikMor's C owmmtt: 

KcMilis of this program indicate that the Dayton Mimmer 
program was a success tW the majority of the c«nldren served. 
The proirjtn successfully itu'tiated aiul implemented an 
academic program for children and in addition a number of 
other programs were ciHiducted. These included niusic\ art, 
NWinnningand an outdmir educational program. 

This project used one of its preschool teachers to conduct 
the testing for all of the preschool children. The testing 
sclK'duie kept \\tt quite busy and she was not able to get tite 
initial test information buck to tlie other teacliers until more 
than three weeks had elapsed. This was due to the fact that site 
was not only responsible for teaching the children In l>er class 
but also In testing all of the children in tlie other preschool 
clasiies. This evaluator feels that it is a worthwhile activity to 
have one person do the testing. Iiowever. it siiould not be one 
of the teachers also assigned to classrm)m teaching 
responsibilities. It might be feasible for tl»e district tc hire 
soDK'otie to do tlie testing and tliey slH)uld complete this 
within tlie first week of sclmol. Results cH)uld then be given to 
tl)e classriH)m teactier and site could use them to plan her 
academic pri>gram. If this approach were used, it is strongly 



reciMnnKMided that the testing person niterpret the test results 
to the Teaclter so slie will understand the resuhs» ' 

The upper grade teachers decided not to use an intormal 
reading iiiventory but instead used an evaluative instrument 
based on growth in sight vocabulary. This is a satii^'faciory way 
of evaluating reading in a sliort summer program. Often times 
children don*t sliow ditTerences in grade equivalent scores on a 
pre- posttest format in a short siiniiner program; however, by 
noting the number of new words a child learned on a siglit 
word list, one could quickly determine growth in sight word 
vocabulary devebptnent. 

As indicated, titere was a reading teaclier wta? worked with 
the children in this program. She wr rked with all levels of 
children and provided instruction in letter rec4>gnition and 
beginning reading instruetion. She used the Aud-X Reading 
.System for tlie children who could benefit from this type of 
prt>gramming. It is recommended that a teaclier of this type 
might c*onsider planning language development programs for 
the preschool children. As can be seen in the evaluation of the 
presciHH)l children on the PresciKH)! Academic ClieckJist, the 
younger children nude minimal amounts of growth in their 
ability to recognize letters, sounds and words in the English 
language. It might be more advaiitageous to provide 
instruction in language development tor these younger 
children. Tlie four year old group had many deficiencies in 
expressive language, as showtt on Table VIM, wlieti they 
entered tlie program and this diould be an emphasized area for 
itistruclion. 

The area coordinator developed a written description ofiue 
summer school program for diildren and their parents. This 
was distributed througliout the area and it provided a good 
way of*lrecruiting children into tlie program. To insure that it 
would have wide usage by the community^ it v:ad written both 
in Spanish and English. It is felt by this ^valuator that this is 
an excellent way of informing people about a summer n^igrant 
program. 



